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I. 
IN WHICH RALPH TARRANT MAKES ACQUAINTANCE WITH 
SIR RICHARD KEIGHTLY. 


Y the law of average chance Ralph Tarrant would never have 
B been, even remotely, connected with the affair; but the law 
of average chance was made chiefly to be broken, and in this 
instance the deep-laid plans of Lord Frampton and the much more 
astutely devised ones of Sir Richard Keightly were sadly twisted awry 
by a young Virginian, of whose existence neither had ever heard, and 
who would have been the last person, one would have supposed, to be 
able to render service to the very beautiful and very sorely beset Lady 
Anne Bevis. 

Not the least extraordinary link in the curious chain of circum- 
stances that brought this little group together in Paris during the 
middle months of the year 1775, was the beginning of Tarrant’s ac- 
quaintanceship with Keightly—by the wayside, as it were—on the 
occasion of his journey to the French capital. This incident, however, 
with the train of smaller happenings that followed in its wake, had 
no bearing on the larger event in which they were both to play im- 
portant parts soon after, save that it gave Tarrant some taste of the 
relentless, wholly capable quality of the man against whom he was to 
find himself pitted. 

As the young Virginian came out into the shabby, bustling little 
court-yard heeled by the obsequious innkeeper, whose attentions had 
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been stimulated by a more than generous fee, his eye fell upon a figure 
that immediately detached itself from the group of nimble stable-boys 
—spry under the bullying oaths of a rubicund cocher—and the small 
crowd of curious peasants waiting agape for the fresh start of the 
dust-covered diligence. The stranger had evidently taken a seat in 
the coach, for a neat servant—undoubtedly his own—was busy under 
his direction with a great number of leather trunks and portmanteaux ; 
and this, to Tarrant, who for several days had been journeying with 
no company but high spirits and a good conscience, was matter of no 
insignificant interest. 

“How many leagues farther to Paris?” he asked, turning back 
to the landlord, who seemed as much engrossed in the preparations 
for departure as any one of the motley throng that filled the yard. 

“Thirty leagues, Monsieur.” 

“And that means how many more hours of the road?” questioned 
the young man. 

“ Ah, that depends, Monsieur, on many things. Does Monsieur 
travel by night ?” 

“Not if Paris were a thousand leagues!” laughed Tarrant. 

“Then Monsieur will rest very comfortably at Ivry to-night; and 
to-morrow, if Monsieur has luck, he will sup in Paris.” 

Their voices in query and answer had caught the ear of the stranger, 
and he turned quickly with a look of keen scrutiny, that drifted inso- 
lently over the insignificant figure of the innkeeper and fastened 
steadily on Tarrant, who was now moving leisurely towards the coach. 
The young man had already taken in his broad expanse of back, draped 
in a long, gray-blue top-coat of military cut, and he examined with 
interest the face that was now turned to him. 

Many a time in the near after-weeks were Ralph Tarrant and Sir 
Richard Keightly to take that same silent eye-measurement of each 
other; and just so often did the frank, shrewd, quizzical front of 
the young Virginian baffle the wily Englishman. As Tarrant now, 
but for the fraction of a moment, took in the strong, sallow, high- 
cheekboned countenance before him, he had no prevision of the almost 
fantastical tangle in which the threads of their lives were to become 
mixed; and if he had, he would have courted the issue with no less 
alacrity than some minutes later, at a warning crack from the driver’s 
whip, he stepped into the coach and seated himself beside the Baronet. 
Nine and twenty is not the age to show a pair of heels to any adven- 
ture, even though it touch the edge of personal peril or impinge the 
comfort and calculations of those who sit in high places; and Tar- 
rant, upon whom chill caution never waited, and whose taste for the 
deep savors of life was razor-edged, had just passed that rash and 
meddlesome age. 
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With something of a dash and clatter the creaking diligence swung 
out of the court-yard and rattled down the narrow village street on 
to the open highway beyond, while the two“fellow-travellers adjusted 
themselves for the afternoon’s journey. They had the huge, dingy, 
swinging compartment to themselves,—the nimble valet was aloft,— 
and the fragrant May-day air, floating in through the open windows 
on slanting sunshine, seemed to mellow the rather determined pre- 
occupation of the older man, for after much careful sidelong observa- 
tion of his companion he spoke: 

“You travel to Paris, Monsieur?” he queried. 

“TI do nothing but travel to Paris,” answered Tarrant, turning to 
him with one of his whimsical smiles. “I have been on the journey 
numberless days, at least it seems. Does Paris really exist, Monsieur?” 

“ Ah, I was convinced of it,” laughed the other, evidently pleased 
with his own perspicuity. 

“You thought it did once, but, like me, you are now convinced 
that it is a myth?” 

“No, no, not that. I meant that I felt sure you were in a strange 
land the moment I set eyes upon you in the yard.” 

“Yes, France is a strange land,” said Tarrant naively. 

“ Monsieur misunderstands. What I would say is that I took you 
for a stranger.” 

“ Curiously enough, I had the same intuition concerning you, Mon- 
sieur.” 

“Monsieur chooses to be droll,” was the dry retort, accompanied 
by a sharp flash of black eyes, betokening their owner’s distaste of 
trifling. 

“Ah, pardon me,” said Tarrant quickly, almost contritely. 
“You see to what inanities three days of solitary travel have reduced 
me. Good company, like good wine to the weary, goes to my 
head.” 

This half-playful apology was uttered with so much of good-humor 
and courtesy that it met with a hearty, responsive laugh. 

“ You will travel far on your wit,” exclaimed the older man. 

“ Farther than I will on my purse,” put in Tarrant, answering the 
other’s smile. 

“ And I thought you were a young prig of an Englishman.” 

“T’ll forgive you that,” cried the young man, “if your second 
thought absolves you.” 

“Tt does absolutely,” said Keightly; “and yet your French is bal 
enough to have come across the channel.” 

“ Oh, the wider the channel, the worse the accent, I daresay,” re- 
plied Tarrant humorously. 

“You mean that you came farther ?” 
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“ Much.” 
“From where, may I ask?” 
“ Virginia.” 


“Virginia! You are an American?” 

“TI am a Virginian,” answered Tarrant, still smiling at his com- 
panion’s wonderment. 

“ That explains everything,” said the Baronet. 

“ Everything ?” 

“ Well—the accent and—and much that has puzzled me.” 

“ Your interest flatters,” said Tarrant, with a look that was politely 
quizzical. 

“T must confess,” went on his companion slowly, after dipping 
elaborately into a jewelled snuff-box, which he first presented to 
Tarrant,—“ I must confess that when one meets a young man, who 
outwardly, at least, is of a rusticity———’ he smiled blandly. “ You 
will pardon me?” 

“ Quite,” laughed his companion. 

“You will grant, sir,” continued the other, “that when such an 
one is met under casual circumstances, on the open post-road, in a 
not very frequented corner of France, it may give rise to some specu- 
lation. Particularly when the rustic exterior,’—he paused for a 
moment and swept an amused smile over the young man’s somewhat 
shabby suit of dusty brown, tipped with top-boots not of the brightest, 
and with unobtrusive ruffles not of the neatest,—“‘ when the rustic 
exterior,” he went on, “conceals the gentleman of wit, and I am sure 
I may say of breeding.” 

The suave urbanity of this speech, coming as it did from a man 
unquestionably familiar with the world’s ways and best usages, would 
have tingled the ears of a less astute youth than Tarrant; but cajolery 
of this sort—particularly when it laid stress upon his being, what he 
knew that he was, a gentleman—wasted itself; he was proof against it. 

“Sir Richard,” said he, speaking for the first time a om, 

“you quite take my breath from me by your discernment.’ 

“ And may I ask for what reason you fasten a title upon me?” 
rejoined the Baronet quickly, and also dropping his French. 

“One glance would forbid anyone to give you a lesser honor, and 
the simple fact that your servant addressed you as ‘Sir Richard’ in my 
hearing prevented my giving you a greater,” answered Tarrant. 

“T carry my title, then, upon my sleeve,” laughed his companion 
good-humoredly. 

“ And in your valet’s mouth,” said the young man, smiling back 
at him. 

“Do you mean that all this time we have been parley-vooing 
you knew I was an Englishman ?” 
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“Is it so easy to mistake one, Sir Richard ?” 

“Then why the devil,” burst out the other, “did you not speak 
out like a Christian ?” 

“T was curious to see if I could understand an Englishman’s 
French,” said Tarrant, a twinkle in his eye. 

“Come!” cried the Baronet, “ we’ve travelled incognito far enough, 
I swear. Pray introduce me to yourself.” The quick tongue of the 
youngster had aroused his curiosity and interest. 

“With the greatest pleasure,” was the reply. “I am Mr. Ralph 
Tarrant, of Tarrant Hall, Fauquier County, Virginia.” 

“Tarrant?” questioned Keightly. “ Any connection of the Suf- 
folk Tarrants ?” 

“We are of the younger branch.” 

“ And you are travelling——” queried Sir Richard hesitatingly. 

“ For pleasure,” answered Tarrant, “and trying to become a citizen 
of the world,” he added gayly. 

“You'll not have to wait long, my lad. The world will give you 
anything you want.” 

“T intend that it shall,” replied Tarrant. 

And that little self-confident speech, with no outward tinge of 
boast to spoil it, often came back afterwards to the Englishman and 
fluttered in his head. 

“ Now,” resumed the young man, “I anxiously await the finishing 
touch to the ‘ Sir Richard.’ ” 

“Sir Richard Keightly, Mr. Tarrant; and at your service, sir.” 

“In a strange land like myself, eh?” said Tarrant. 

“ But not a stranger,” answered Keightly. 

“T am sure Sir Richard Keightly’s reputation would find him a 
stranger in no land—unless it might be in Virginia.” 

“ Ah, one’s reputation really belongs to one’s valet,” laughed the 
Baronet. “ You must get you one, Mr. Tarrant.” 

“T can understand that they would be very useful custodians—at a 
pinch,” answered the young man, “but I must first get me a reputa- 
tion; and then——” he hesitated a moment, the little line of mockery 
wrinkling at the corners of his mouth. 

“ And then?” asked Sir Richard. 

“Then I'll take care of it myself,” answered he. 

“Tt is not so priceless a thing, I assure you,” said the Baronet, 
dipping once more into his snuff-box, and daintily dusting his fingers 
on a frill. 

“Who is to assess its value?” ' 

“ There is nothing one loses with less regret.” 

“T am sure Sir Richard Keightly cannot draw that conclusion from 
experience,” laughed Tarrant, though he was not so sure of it as he 
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became more familiar with the easy, audacious, experienced face at his 
side. 

“T should be afraid to have you question my intimate friends on 
that point,” he answered, and they both laughed at his humorous little 
cynicism. 

The give-and-take of banter, through which showed the gleam of 
curiosity on the part of both, shoved the glistening afternoon behind 
them at a great pace, and darkness clapped down upon them just as 
twinkling lights far ahead proclaimed their approach to Ivry, where 
hospitality for the night was to be tested by both of them. The few 
hours of their companionship had served to advance acquaintance at 
wonderful strides, and that same evening was to bring them into a 
much closer relation—if not so friendly a one—than either could . 
have supposed as, after shaking cramped legs, they entered the inviting 
hostel arm in arm. 
















II. - 
IN WHICH THERE IS A PASSAGE AT ARMS. 


Supper was served to them privately—not that they gained thereby 
any greater detachment, for the inn seemed deserted save for the 
keeper and his family—in a faded, neat little room made light by a 
glow of candles and the flicker of a crackling fire. Tarrant, whose 
preparations were of the slightest, had been standing on the broad 
hearth-stone watching the movements of a young girl, evidently the 
landlord’s daughter, who was busy over the table-setting. She was a 
shy, rare, timid sort of a creature, for whom the arrival of guests was 
evidently an ordeal; and the young man as he waited became slowly 
conscious of this in the quick play of color on her cheeks, and the toss 
of her snowy bodice under stress of breathing. 

To save her the embarrassment of his seeming scrutiny, he turned 
away to the window and, shoving the curtains aside, stood looking out 
on the twinkling, moonlit night. His back had been turned to the 
room but an instant, when a scared little cry from behind wheeled him 
about, and he saw the child shrinking, frightened, before Sir Richard 
Keightly. At the sound of Tarrant’s step he looked around, and the 
i girl fled. 

“ Ah, Mr. Tarrant,” said the Baronet, an amused look spreading 
over his sombre features, “ you neglect your opportunities. It’s a very 
pretty wench indeed.” 

“ But why let her interfere with something so much more impor- 
tant?” answered Tarrant good-humoredly, waving his hand towards 
the table, which already presented a tempting front for keen appetites. 

“And you are quite right, Mr. Tarrant. You show me what I 
should have known: that you are a gentleman of taste.” 

“ And appetite,” added the young man as they seated themselves. 
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Felix, the Baronet’s French valet, waited upon them during the 
meal, assisted in the background by an attentive, bustling host, who 
had outdone himself in honor of guests of such unusual quality, Sir 
Richard’s elegant, rather dazzling presence making up for the simple 
effect produced by his companion’s snuff-colored clothes and modest 
ruffles. There was good food, good cheer, and, above all, good wine, 
for which Felix had doubtless rummaged, knowing full well, as Tar- 
rant afterwards surmised, his master’s weakness. And it was the 
Baronet’s assiduous attention to the rare vintage, with which he copi- 
ously and continuously plied himself, that was the cause of the awk- 
ward contretemps which spoiled a day otherwise very auspiciously 
begun. As Tarrant afterwards looked back upon the incident, he real- 
ized that he was very lucky to have gained at so little cost a knowledge 
of the Englishman’s temper and tactics, that was to stand him in good 
stead when, later, the game they played was fast and furious and for 
momentous stakes. 

Like any young colonial Virginian, Tarrant was no niggard with 
the bottle, and he was very competent to assume the responsibility of 
quantity; but on this occasion the Baronet’s excess checked him, and 
when Sir Richard, after the finish of the meal, had ordered fresh bot- 
tles and began to roar out in a raucous voice songs and snatches filled 
with stupid obscenity, he rose, and, taking his pipe with him, saun- 
tered into the garden, the railings of the tippling Baronet on his 
traitorous defection following him to the door. 

The cool dampness of the spring night-air filled with a hundred 
nascent odors of the near flower-time brushed his face gratefully and 
took the sting of the hot, smoky room from his eyes. He had paced 
the narrow walk but twice, when, turning for the third time at the 
farther end, he heard a low scream that came from the room he had 
just quitted. Halting to see if he had heard aright, his ear caught 
the repetition, only this time louder, then again, and still again. He 
hurried forward and pushed back into the smoke-laden little apart- 
ment, half prepared for the state of affairs that was to confront him. 
Keightly, his dull cheeks aflame and eyes blazing with tipsy fire, had 
his arms about the young girl, who had escaped him before, but who 
had unwarily returned to help her father clear the fragments of the 
supper. The poor child was frightened horribly, and with her cries 
were mingled the supplications of her father, pitiful in their sub- 
servience and despair. Felix, the valet, knowing better than to inter- 
fere, was discreetly busied over the table. 

The abrupt entrance of Tarrant, who stood wide-eyed on the 
threshold for a second, startled them all, save the Baronet, who, after 
a stupid stare at the intruder, resumed his drunken efforts to shower 
kisses on the girl. 
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“ For God’s sake, Monsieur,” wailed her father, “save my daugh- 
39 

“Sir Richard Keightly!” cried Tarrant, his black brows screwed 
ominously, “for shame! Let the child go.” 

The sharpness of the demand, touched, as it was, with a menace 
that caused even the very busy Felix to pause and lift a scared eye, 
seemed to pierce through the befuddled Englishman, for he turned 
angrily and glared at the young man with threatening arrogance. 

“Be damned to you for a meddlesome puppy,” he shouted, still 
holding the girl in his powerful hand. “The company of your betters 
for the past few hours has not served to teach you manners. But I'll 
give you your lesson yet, you knave.” 

Once more he turned to the girl, now paralyzed with dread, and, 
stooping slightly, lifted her bodily, with an ease that showed his 
strength,—she seemed no more than a wisp of straw in his arms,— 
and moved with her towards the door. But Tarrant was upon him 
before he had moved three unsteady steps, and gave him a blow on 
the ear that dropped him as if he had been struck by a sledge. He 
was dazed for only a second, but that was enough for the escape of 
his victim, and when he stumbled to his feet, raging with the fury of 
a beast, she was gone. He had no mind for her, though; the bad 
blood was singing through him viciously, and drawing his rapier he 
rushed at Tarrant. 

“Take care, Monsieur,” screamed Felix, “ he will kill you.” 

But his cry would have been futile if Tarrant had not, with the 
precision and coolness that usually jumped to his service in trying 
moments, stepped quietly aside, and gripping the Baronet’s sword- 
wrist twisted it till he cursed in agony. 

“ This, Sir Richard,” he said a moment after, bending and picking 
up the fallen blade, “is hardly safe with you in your present condi- 
tion.” And snapping the steel across his knee he tossed it into the 
fire. 

“T’ll have your blood for this,” choked out Keightly. : 

“Sleep on it, Sir Richard,” answered Tarrant, taking up a taper: 
‘We'll talk about bloodshed in the morning.” He turned and slowly 
mounted the creaking stairs that led directly out of the room, and at 
the first landing, looking back, he caught a glimpse of Felix and his 
master, both standing agape. 
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III. 
IN WHICH FELIX CHANGES MASTERS. 

ONCE in his own’ room, at the end of the low, studded passage and 
behind his own door, across which he took the precaution to shove the 
bolt, Tarrant put down the taper, and, catching a glimpse in the little 
mirror of his own puzzled phiz, laughed aloud. And yet as he saw 
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again in his mind’s eye the hard gleam in Keightly’s eyes, and the 
tight, angered compression of the Baronet’s thin lips, he felt that the 
episode in the room below was no matter for laughter. With one gill 
less of liquor in his antagonist, Tarrant felt that very probably he 
would have been ingloriously skewered; and the frightened cry of 
Felix, “Take care, Monsieur, he will kill you!” rang again in his 
ears, and with no pleasant sound. Without doubt this Sir Richard 
Keightly, who drew his sword wantonly against an unarmed man, was 
no fit company, and the young Virginian decided that on the morrow, 
even if their roads did lead in the same direction, they should be trav- 
elled separately. 

These reflections were the accompaniment to preparations for the 
night’s rest. He had already unbuckled the straps of his cumbersome 
portmanteau, and was busy loosening his neckcloth before the quaint 
dressing-mirror, when he was interrupted by a sharp tapping at the 
door. 

“ Who is it?” he called. 

“It is Felix, Monsieur; open to me,” came the answer in a high 
whisper. 

“What do you want?” asked Tarrant. 

“T must speak with Monsieur,” was the insistent reply. 

Tarrant’s hand was on the bolt, when another thought turned him 
back, and he took a pistol from a case that lay on the table. 

“T am glad Monsieur bolts his door,” said the little valet a moment 
after, when the door was swung open. He seemed strangely perturbed 
and his black eyes rolled nervously. 

“You think it best, eh, Felix?” asked the young man, wondering 
at the purpose of the visit. 

“Ah, Monsieur Tarrant,” answered the man, sinking his voice 
to an almost tragic pitch that was comical, and looking behind him 
apprehensively, “no precaution is too great against Sir Richard 
Keightly. You must not ride with him to-morrow.” 

“T had given up any intention of it.” “‘ 

“That is good,” answered Felix, with a look of relief. “He 
would kill you. No one ever crosses him with safety, Monsieur; and 
as for a blow such as you gave him 

He broke off abruptly; no words that he possessed were adequate 
to express the enormity of such an affront. 

“But why do you come to me?” asked Tarrant curiously. 

“To save you, Monsieur.” 

“ But why?” 

“Ah, Monsieur, you bravely took the part of my countrywoman.” 

“Well, Felix,” said the young man, “your Sir Richard Keightly 
seems the devil of a fellow.” 
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“ He is the devil,” cried the little man. 

So engrossed were the two that neither had heard a step along 
_the passage, nor did they know how long he had stood watching them 
in the shadow of the hall-way. A harsh laugh that followed Felix’s 
last words turned them about though, and Keightly was facing them, 
looking very black and sinister, the long, dull red brocade dressing- 
gown which enveloped him giving color to the Frenchman’s description 
of his satanic identity. If he had been the devil himself, Felix could 
not have been more abjectly afraid as he shrank behind Tarrant and 
cowered there. 

“TI told you, Mr. Tarrant, that my reputation was in the hands of 
my servant,” said Keightly after a moment’s survey of them. 

“T don’t wonder at his eagerness to be rid of it, then, Sir Rich- 
ard.” 

“The little beast has been telling tales, eh?” snarled the Baronet, 
advancing into the room. “ He will never tell another, I'll warrant. 
Go to my room,” added he, speaking to the stricken man, whose face 
was ashen. 

“ Monsieur, help me,” cried Felix, looking pleadingly at the young 
man. 

“Why do you go? Stay here,” said Tarrant. 

“T will, Monsieur, I will—gladly.” 

“Mr. Tarrant, do you presume to interfere between me and this 
man,” said Keightly ominously, with blazing eyes. 

“ At the man’s request, I do,” answered Tarrant. “ And I’ll thank 
you to withdraw from my room and bring this disagreeable interview . 
to an end.” 

“ Not till I’ve wrung that pigeon’s neck,” cried Sir Richard with 
an oath, stepping forward, but coming to a halt suddenly under the 
barrel of Tarrant’s pistol. Their eyes held each other for an instant, 
then the Englishman dropped back a pace. 

“A Virginian procedure, Mr. Tarrant, I suppose: pistols against 
an unarmed man?” he said, with a laugh. 

“On the contrary, they are tactics adapted from the code of Sir 
Richard Keightly within the hour,” answered Tarrant imperturbably. 
“ Good-night.” 

The Baronet was ever a man to yield a point gracefully, when it 
must be yielded, and so in the present instance he turned to the door, 
though with an ugly curl to his lips. “ You gentlemen shall both 
blister for this,” he said as he passed out; and as Tarrant slammed 
and fastened the door on him the wry face of Felix betokened his 
agony at the threat, and he himself felt that if the will could have 
sufficed for the deed, Sir Richard would have had them both on live 
coals at that very moment. 
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“A very cheerful man, your late master, Felix,” he said, replacing 
the pistol in its case. “ Does he suffer from these attacks often?” 

“ Ah, Monsieur, for the five years I have been in his service I have 
carried my life in my hands.” 

“You mean that he has carried it in his. Why didn’t you leave 
him ?” 

“T was afraid.” 

“ Fear is a worse master than any Sir Richard Keightly, my man. 
What will you do now?” ‘ 

“T thought perhaps Monsieur would allow me to accompany him 
to Paris.” 

“Yes, that of course,” said Tarrant; “but what then?” \ 

“T have many friends in Paris, Monsieur, and perhaps Monsieur 
would like a servant while he is there.” 

“There is no doubt Monsieur would like one,” laughed the young 
man, “but how the devil is Monsieur going to pay for one? What 
did the estimable Sir Richard give you?” 

“ Nothing, Monsieur, nothing.” 

“T can afford that,” said Tarrant, “if I economize.” 

“He owes me two thousand francs,” Felix added sadly. 


“ Well, get to bed and we'll talk further of this to-morrow.” 
“ Would Monsieur let me stay here to-night?” quavered the little 


man. “I shouldn’t dare to go to my room.” 
“Tf you think Sir Richard would be harder on you than the floor, 


you can stay.” 7 


“Thank you, Monsieur,” he said gratefully. 

A little later, as Tarrant, snugly tucked under his sheets, saw Felix 
blow out the taper and then stretch himself under a top-coat on the 
floor, he had little prescience of the valuable ally that the unusual 
events of the evening had thrown in his way. 

g In the morning (his eyes opened tardily and were shamed by the 
riot of sunbeams that tossed over the bed) he had his first luxurious 
experience of being attended by a competent valet. The clumsy, hap- 
hazard efforts of the negro body-servants Tarrant had been accustomed 
to at home seemed ludicrous in comparison with the quick, deft, know- 
ing ways of Felix. He had evidently been up with the lark, for every- 
thing about the room showed a careful, early touch—clothes were 
neatly brushed and folded, boots bright, and a stiff, snowy neck-cloth 
adorned the dressing-table, ready to be donned. Then the admirable, 
alert little man appeared himself with steaming chocolate. He fairly 
beamed as he caught Tarrant’s amused eye, and there was no trace of 
the fear which had transformed him the night before. 

“ He’s gone, Monsieur,” were his greeting words. 

“He? Who?” asked Tarrant. 
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“Sir Richard.” 

“ A good riddance,” was the reply as the young man rose on his 
elbow. 

“ He looked very black as he was leaving, Monsieur.” 

“ H’m, missed his morning shave, I suppose,” smiled Tarrant. 

“ Quite so, Monsieur.” And Felix smiled discreetly too, just to 
show that none of his new master’s witticisms would be wasted on 
him. 

“You bade him good-by, of course,” and Tarrant cocked a whim- 
sical eye to where Felix was pouring the chocolate. 

“T watched him from the window there, Monsieur. It was very 
comfortable to see him go, and alone.” 

“Yes, I am very glad now that he went alone, myself,” replied 
Tarrant, as with practised hand the Frenchman spread the breakfast 
before him and then began preparations for the morning’s toilet. 

Noon was nearly at hand before they were able to take their leave, 
and the departure was something in the nature of a trial to Tarrant’s 
modesty, for the innkeeper and his friends, amongst whom the tale 
of the rescue the night before had flown, crowded about the waiting 
diligence and gave him God-speed, besides calling to his assistance all 
the saints in the calendar. But it was the sight, as they rolled out of 
the yard, of blue eyes, a white bodice, and a waving hand from where 
one of the upper lattices was thrown open that hung high in his memory 
all the way on the journey to Paris—and perhaps for a day or so 


longer. 
IV. 


IN WHICH TARRANT BECOMES INTERESTED IN AN UNKNOWN LADY. 


IF the recollection of the charming little daughter of the inn- 
keeper at Ivry to whom he had been of such service became dim within 
a day or so after his arrival in Paris, there was particular reason for 
it, which is about to be told. With Felix as cicerone,—and a very 
valuable and elated one he was, once they had rolled through the Porte 
de l’Etoile and on to the pavements of his beloved city,—Tarrant 
secured himself very comfortable lodgings in a neat entresol in the 
Rue de Lille. . 

The morning after their settlement in this cosey apartment, once 
breakfast was disposed of and the young man luxuriously lolling under 
the skilful razor of Felix, he asked casually, “‘ Have you any knowledge 
of a family of D’Albrets in Paris, Felix?” 

“The Comte d’Albret, Monsieur ?” 

“TI believe that is his title.” 

“General the Comte d’Albret?” further questioned the French- 


man. 
“He has a right to the added military title too, I understand,” 
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added ‘Tarrant, amused at the wonder in Felix’s voice, which meant 
both astonishment at the simplicity of his question and curiosity as to 
how so shabby a young gentleman as undoubtedly his new master was 
could possibly have any concern with the D’Albrets. 

“ Have I any knowledge of them, Monsieur? Why, the whole world 
knows of the D’Albrets.” 

“Indeed,” said Tarrant. “Then possibly you would have little 
trouble in taking a letter from me to the Comte d’Albret.” 

“ A letter from Monsieur to the Comte d’Albret ?” stammered Felix, 
‘with razor suspended in the air. 

“And is there anything ridieulous in that?” laughed the young 
man. “ Surely if grimalkin can make eyes at the king, Ralph Tarrant, 
Esquire, may present a letter to his Lordship, General the Comte 
d’Albret.” 

“Oh, Monsieur, certainly, certainly,” answered Felix, blushing at 
his indiscretion. 

“You know the house of Comte d’Albret ?” 

“ His hétel is across the river in the Marais, Monsieur.” 

“In the Marais, Felix? I thought it was the Faubourg Saint Ger- 
main.” 

“ The old nobility still remain in the Marais,” answered the French- 
man. . 

“Ts it so?” replied Tarrant. 

That was all, till in the early afternoon the young man handed 
Felix a packet which, much to the little man’s wonderment, was super- 
scribed to the Comte d’Albret. In truth, during the short time of his 
two days’ service with Tarrant he had become sadly puzzled as to where 
to draw the line between jest and earnest in his master’s questions 
and demands; but, like the perfect valet that he was, even what he 
considered the vagaries of the young man were his commands; and 
he prepared to carry out what seemed to him this last preposterous 
order as if it were a very ordinary thing for a travelling young rustic 
to have communications with the most distinguished of France’s old 
noblesse. Up to the very last moment before departure he expected 
to be recalled and told that the proceeding was but a joke. Nothing 
of the kind occurred, however, and he went his way, speculating as to 
his reception in the exalted quarter towards which he was directed. 
It was while he was away that Tarrant undertook the little excursion 
on his own account which brought him face to face once more with 
a disagreeable acquaintance and another who, though he knew it not, 
was to set the pace of his stay in Paris to a very lively gait. 

The streets, to which he took himself after Felix’s withdrawal, with 
all their strange movement and gayety, had a fascination for him, as 
can be imagined for one who knew only the restricted liveliness and 
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color of Virginia’s provincial capital, where his college days had been 
spent at old William and Mary’s. He had had a glimpse of London, 
but it was sombre and staid compared with the riotous, gaudy throngs 
through which he now elbowed his way, stopping here to examine a 
shop-window, and there to watch the passing of a gilded sedan. Wan- 
dering aimlessly, though with a full sense of purpose, for every corner 
he turned, every street he traversed, was filled with some delightful, 
strange surprise, he crossed the Pont Royal, and soon after found 
himself in the midst of a rushing, yelling crowd that hurried him 
forward whether or no, while shouts of “ Le Roi! Le Roi!” gave him 
some inkling of the excitement’s cause. 

At a corner the mass behind found itself confronted by another 
equally dense, and Tarrant, with the rest, became packed and squeezed 
in the eager, curious, but good-natured rabble. Broad shoulders and 
sturdy legs gave him greater vantage though, and his height—so un- 
usual that those behind jeered good-naturedly at him, and those in 
front troubled him not at all—enabled the young man to see the whole 
glittering show that accompanied the King’s progress; for such it was. 
There were heralds and trumpeters, the famous Cent Suisses with their 
halberds and ruffs and plumed hats, gorgeous foot-guards and horse, 
panoplied with all the implements of war and covered with all the 
gorgeous trappings of peace; the special body-guards with white em- 
broidered blue coats and glaring breeches, the dazzling officers in gold 
and silver, and the fierce and splendrous Gardes de la Marche with 
their white doublets, starred with spangles, holding aloft their gleaming 
partizans. It was a pageant that almost took his breath from him, 
and would have entirely, if, right in the middle of it, his attention 
had not been drawn to another direction. 

In the roadway, wedged between a motley group of carts and sedans, 
so that movement either backward, forward, or sideways was impos- 
sible, stood a chariot, whose mettlesome horses, unaccustomed to the 
jostling and pressing and fanfaronade of trumpets and cymbals, were 
fast getting from under the control of the powdered coachman, who 
was vainly striving to quiet them. The lackey at his side had scrambled 
down and was attempting to hold them at the head; but his efforts 
were useless, for the powerful beasts plunged and reared angrily, 
threatening every instant to break away and trample the helpless crowd 
that hemmed them in. The cries of those nearest drew Tarrant’s eyes 
to the commotion, and without a second of delay he fairly ripped his 
way to the now almost maddened animals. The luckless footman had 
been tossed aside and already panic had seized the outer edges of herded 
sight-seers; women were screaming, children crying, and men brutally 
striking and cursing their way to safety, while not a few were being 
crushed under foot of horses and mob alike. 
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Tarrant’s great strength alone saved him and many others. He 
gripped the bridles, and with sheer weight held the animals back, while 
he talked to them in a way that horses understand. Gradually they 
subsided, quivering and frightened, but he stood by them till the pro- 
cession had passed and the throng began to melt away. Then, as the 
coach moved slowly forward, and the windows, which were open, came 
even with him, a young man, trapped in the brilliant uniform of an 
officer, and with a gay, pleasant smile on his handsome face, leaned 
out and “ Thank you very cordially, Monsieur,” he said. 

“Tt was nothing, Monsieur,” replied Tarrant, bowing. And at 
that instant the chariot halted for a second, and, looking beyond, he 
saw sitting next the young officer Sir Richard Keightly, and two others 
were on the opposite seat. 

He had no eyes for Keightly (whom he felt recognized him, though 
he showed no sign of it), for his gaze was held by a lady who sat facing 
the Baronet. The glimpse that he had of her could have been but 
momentary, but he felt afterwards that he had known her by sight a 
life-time, so deep and intricate was the impression she made upon 
him. He fancied—at least afterwards, when the chariot had passed 
on and out of sight, leaving him vacant and almost dazed, he hoped 
he fancied—that she had slightly inclined her head to his bow; but 
in the bottom of his heart he knew she hadn’t; that her gray-blue eyes 
had drifted over him with the same indifference as over the rest of the 
rabble that blocked the way. Disconsolately he moved along, and his 
return to the Rue de Lille was by a devious route, as much from his 
aimless, preoccupied wandering, with the lady of the coach only filling 
every thought, as from his ignorance of the streets; and when at last 
he did find himself mounting the steps leading to his lodgings it was 
dusk. 

Felix was awaiting him, and fairly bursting with news that he 
began to rattle off before Tarrant had more than time to seat him- 
self. He had journeyed to the Rue de Lesdiguiéres and presented his 
letter with a faint heart—the artful rascal admitted it—at the gate 
of the Hétel d’Albret. He had waited tremulously for dismissal, “ but 
what did Monsieur think ?” 

Monsieur was too tired to think. 

“Well,” resumed Felix, nothing abashed, “Monsieur could not 
guess if he were to try. I was summoned to the private apartment of 
the Comte d’Albret !”” 

This statement was brought out with a flourish that had for its 
object the complete bewilderment of Tarrant at such condescension; 
but that young gentleman, with two days’ shrewd observance of his 
servant’s idiosyncrasies, was not to be surprised or bewildered by any- 
thing. 
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“Yes? And how is Monsieur le Comte d’Albret ?” was all he said, 
with slight token of interest. 

“But Monsieur cannot understand,” replied the Frenchman 
blankly. “I was in the actual presence of General the Comte d’Albret. 
I saw him; he spoke to me.” 

“ And what did he say?” 

He inquired most particularly concerning Monsieur: where you 
were lodged, how long you had been in Paris, and ” 

“It was a great kindness on the General’s part.” 

“A great kindness, Monsieur!” almost gasped the little man, 

-words almost failing him, and then recovering himself for his grand 
announcement. 

“T have a letter for Monsieur.” 

“From whom ?” 

“From the Comte d’Albret.” 

He presented it, after an ostentatious unbuttoning to show with 
what care it had been concealed, as if it were a royal dispensation, 
and stood fidgeting nervously while Tarrant, without a glance, turned 
it carelessly in his fingers. 

“ Felix,” he said with a seeming wild irrelevancy, though the con- 
tinuity of his own thought was unbroken, “on what errand was Sir 
Richard Keightly coming to Paris?” 

“Sir Richard Keightly, Monsieur?” answered Felix, his face 
changing. “I do not know his errand, Monsieur, but he was coming 
to see Lord Frampton.” 

“Lord Frampton? An Englishman?” 

“Yes, Monsieur.” 

“ He has a daughter ?” 

“No, Monsieur, he is unmarried.” 

“Oh,” was Tarrant’s comment, and leisurely he broke the seal 
of the Comte d’Albret’s letter and read, with Felix looking on fever- 
ishly. 

“T shall sup in the Rue de Lesdiguiéres, Felix,” he said, tossin 
the note aside after a moment. 

“With the Comte d’Albret?” questioned Felix, open-mouthed. 

“Yes, and you'll have to show me the way.” 


. v. 
IN WHICH THE COMTE D’ALBRET TELLS A TALE. 


“ HILAIRE, we are to have a stranger to sup with us to-night,” 
said the Comte as young D’Albret came into the old gentleman’s room, 
which was high up at the back of the great house in the Rue de Les- 
diguiéres, overlooking the gardens and the river beyond. The General 
called it his cabinet de travail, but it resembled more a salle d’armes, 
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so filled were its corners and wall spaces with the arms of all cen- 
turies and the harness of his profession. 

“ A stranger, mon pére? And is there one in Paris?” questioned 
the Vicomte, seating himself opposite his father. 

“T trust, my son,” answered the old man, “that it will take but 
slight acquaintance to make him a friend.” 

“Who is he?” 

“Monsieur Ralph Tarrant.” 

“Not the Major Ralph Tarrant whom you knew in the colonies?” 

“ His son.” 

“His son? And what does he do in Paris?” 

“He presents this letter from his father, who commends him to 
us during his stay. He is travelling for pleasure.” 

“ Ah,” said the young man, smiling, “we must see that he gets 
some, this young American.” 

“No pranks, Hilaire,” replied the Comte sharply. 

“Pranks, Monsieur?” queried the Vicomte innocently, though 
his bold, handsome eyes twinkled. 

“ Remember that he is simply a provincial lad, with no knowledge 
of the world. I should like if you could find room for him in your 
apartment.” 

“‘ Ah, let me first see him,” crie1 Hilaire. 

“He has a very presentable valet,” added the General. 

“That is nine-tenths of the man, then. He will undoubtedly do 
very well.” : 

“You must make him do very well, Hilaire; your pride must see 
to that for my sake. You know the burden of obligation that rests 
upon me—it is no less yours or any D’Albret’s.” 

“ Quite, my father,” answered the Vicomte, touching the old man’s 
hand affectionately. 

They were as like as two peas in a pod, these two D’Albrets, save 
that the wrinkles of age and experience seamed the face of the one, 
while as yet the follies of the mad court at Versailles and Paris had 
scarce touched the younger man. The wrinkled tribute that Time 
had exacted from the old General had been stubbornly yielded during 
many a campaign and on many a bloody field: at Dettingen, Fonte- 
noy, and afterwards with Montcalm in the New France across seas. 
Though of the oldest blood, he was no courtier, but a soldier of the 
camp and field. The high breeding and exquisite delicacy of his son 
knew nothing of the shock of war; the Vicomte’s battles had been 
those of the boudoir and the tapis vert, at which he was a famous 
victor—and victim. But his skill and coolness at escrime were known 
all over Paris, where there were few that equalled that slender wrist 
and those long, tapering fingers in handling the rapier; and it was 
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the cool, penetrating eye and the square, firm jaw, which the Comte 
and the Vicomte had in common, that made this prowess not lightly 
regarded. 

“ And there is one other thing, Hilaire,” said the old man, tapping 
the lid of his heavy silver snuff-box, as Hilaire rose as if for depart- 
ure. 

“ And that?” questioned the Vicomte. 

“Something that concerns me very dearly, and not only me, but 
you. I speak of your marriage.” 

“ Ah, my father,” laughed the young man, “ why would you tie me 
so soon ?” 

“They are silken fetters I’d bind you with, Hilaire.” 

“A fetter is a fetter, be it silk or be it hemp; now, is it not, mon 
pére?” replied Hilaire, making a comical face. 

“T have felt of late that the idea was unpleasant to you,” answered 
the General, “and I am sure that your Cousin Anne and her uncle 
have had but little encouragement, save from me.” 

“My dear father!” protested the young man. 

“Certainly your actions have not been those of an ardent lover, 
Hilaire.” 

“TI confess to a bashfulness that ill befits a wooer,” said the Vi- 
comte roguishly, eying the older man. 

“Tis a recent development then,” answered the Comte drily, “and 
I should advise you to overcome it. You know that your marriage is 
getting to be something of a necessity with us. Your debts are not 
inconsiderable, and I see no reason why they should decrease instead 
of increase. So long as one hundred thousand livres a year are in- 
sufficient for your amusement, you can hardly think it unfair that I 
urge this alliance, which is in every way to be desired.” 

The old General seldom found his account in many words, and 
even this terse exposition of the state of affairs was more than his 
son was accustomed to. It touched him; and his usual easy careless- 
ness and indifference dropped from him for the moment. 

“You humble me, Monsieur,” he said, “but I hope to regain your 
consideration. I have been slothful in regard to my own interest and 
selfish as to your wishes. But I shall make amends.” 

“T’m not trying to thrust a bagful of Louis d’or at you, Hilaire,” 
went on the old Frenchman. “Anne Bevis were a prize for any 
gentleman had she not a sou. With beauty, birth, breeding, and a 
fortune, why, in my time we would all have been at her feet.” 

“ Ah, my father,” replied the Vicomte, smiling, “I am at her feet, 
but I can’t seem to rise to the level of her heart.” 

“Bah!” ejaculated the General; “like any maid with spirit, she 
needs wooing. You exquisite young beaux of to-day expect the tips 
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of fingers touched in a minuet, the fall of lace over delicate hands, and 
the twist of shapely ankles to express your respectful passion. Let 
me ask you, Monsieur, do you make your way with Mademoiselle Fleuret 
of the royal ballet in the same fashion ?” 

“You cover me with confusion, Monsieur,” answered Hilaire with a 
laugh, but unperturbed. “TI will push matters differently.” 

“T hope you may,” answered the Comte. “ Imagine, if you choose, 
that Lady Bevis is the premiére danseuse at the opera.” 

“Fie, Monsieur,” cried the Vicomte; “do I deserve your sar- 
casm ?” 

“ You deserve anything for the necessity you drive me to of urging 
your suit with this very charming girl.” 

“You may arrange the marriage contract with Lord Frampton at 
your pleasure, mon pére.” 

“ That’s my son!” ejaculated the old man. “I'll speak with him 
this very night. And now go you down and join your aunt and Lady 
Bevis; I'll be with you presently.” 

Later, when the Comte d’Albret descended to the great, gilded, mir- 
rored salon he found a merry quartette: his sister, the Marquise de 
Fornis, Lord Frampton, Lady Bevis, and the Vicomte, all in a whirl 
of laughter. As he limped towards them—Gout, the arch fiend, held 
one leg hostage—the tapping of his cane raised their eyes, and the 
tall English girl came towards him, the ripple of amusement still on 
her lips and her eyes shining merrily. 

“A fit mother for D’Albrets,” was the old man’s thought, as he 
bowed low over her fingers, and his shrewd, sharp eyes touched the 
graceful, haughty figure before him. 

“Ts it so, Monsieur le Comte,” she cried, “that we are to have a 
real Indian to sup with us to-night ?” 

“An Indian!” gasped the old Frenchman. 

“ Monsieur le Vicomte tells us the son of a great American chief is 
coming.” 

“ With tomahawk and scalping-knife,” put in the Marquise. 

“ And war-paint and scalps,” laughed Lord Frampton, tapping his 
snuff-box daintily. 

“ What nonsense is this, Hilaire?” asked the General, bending his 
eyes on the young man from under his bushy brows, and seating him- 
self with something very near a groan, as a sudden twinge gripped 
the recalcitrant leg. 

“Tis nothing but their ignorance, Monsieur,” replied the Vicomte 
innocently. “TI tell them that a young aborigine from across the sea 
is to honor us with his company to-night, and they immediately seize 
the idea that he is to appear in skins, with the implements and trophies 
of barbarism dangling at his girdle. 
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“ But you said, Hilaire——” began the frail, elegant little Mar- 


quise, his aunt. 
“TI said he might,” answered Hilaire. “I have never seen an 


American.” 

“For shame, my son,” said his father, plainly annoyed. “Sit 
here beside me, Mademoiselle,” he went on, addressing the English 
girl, “and I will tell you a tale of how this young savage, at whom 
Hilaire makes laughter, comes to be our guest to-night.” 

She sat near the old soldier’s seat, and the rest of the little group 
bestowed itself for polite attention. But she was his special audience, 
and it was to her, after a preliminary pinch of snuff, that he addressed 
himself. 

“When you were a very little child, my dear,” he began, “and 
Hilaire there too, I had the honor to be serving with my regiment 
under Maréchal the Marquis de Montcalm in the most desolate part 
of America. We were at war with your very good countrypeople, 
Mademoiselle, and a very bitter, very deadly war it was, as Lord 
Frampton, your uncle, will tell you. I shall not talk to you of our 
long, arduous campaigns, of our victories, and our defeats, for that 
would be beside my tale; I will come to the last—or almost the last— 
scene of France’s tragedy in the new world in the summer of 759, just 
sixteen years ago, lacking a few months. 

“We were caged in the little town of Quebec, two thousand of us 
regular soldiers and less than three thousand more of an undisciplined 
rabble. For months your Englishmen under General Wolfe had been 
trying to dislodge us from what we thought was an impregnable posi- 
tion; but one fine morning we were stunned to find that the impos- 
sible had happened, and that the little British army was confronting 
us on the heights above the river. Of the battle that day, Mademoiselle, 
I can say, as an old soldier who has been on many fields, that it was 
the fiercest, the most shocking, in which I ever took part. Our, brave 
Montcalm was everywhere, alert, daring, courageous, but he was mor- 
tally struck while striving to rally a band of our panic-stricken peas- 
ants; and your very gallant Wolfe fell while charging at the head of 
one of his regiments. My chief, De Sennezerques, was among the first 
killed, and strive as we would, there was no impression to be made 
against the front of our enemy. Their fire was steady and fearful; 
then came the wild charge and melee, in the midst of which, unhorsed, 
I found myself, fiercely parrying the assault of an officer, who wore the 
uniform of the Royal Americans. I was a good swordsman, Mademoi- 
selle, in my time,” said the Comte d’Albret quite simply, “ but I met 
a master that day, with every trick of the blade at his command, and 
with a strength and agility that were marvellous in one of his great 
size, for he towered over me. There would have been no conte or 
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Comte either to-night, I’m afraid,” smiled the old man, “if a musket- 
ball had not gone smashing through my wrist—my sword wrist; for 
I am sure that it would have taken but a moment more for his point 
to have broken through my guard, and then——” 

“ And then,” questioned the girl eagerly, her breast heaving and 
great color-spots mantling her cheeks. 

“ Ah, it was the lead that saved me from the steel. My sword 
went flying, I know not where, and I was at his mercy. ‘I surrender, 
Monsieur,’ I said, wondering if submission would save me, for in the 
wild surge of a fight, my child, les convenances are not always ob- 
served.” 

“ And he spared you?” asked she, her whisper showing how in- 
tensely she had followed. 

“He dropped his point instantly, and ‘ Monsieur,’ he said, ‘I con- 
gratulate you on your sword-play!’ Then I behaved very shabbily, 
but I was in a great agony with my wrist, and everything, in a second, 
was not: I fainted.” 

“ And he, the American?” asked. she. 

* Ah, he, the beau sabreur; he is my story,” resumed the old man. 
“When I came back to earth he was tending me, everything was over, 
we had lost, and but for him I should probably never have left the 
field: he had saved me from the rush and trample of the rout.” 

“Well, what with my wound and its complications I was ill for 
some weeks, and every day of it was made bearable and shorter by the 
attention and nursing of my late antagonist. We had taken a great 
fancy to each other, and once I was able to put my foot in a stirrup, 
he secured leave, and with me on parole, journeyed south, far south, 
to the distant colony of Virginia, his home, where for two months 
he and his good lady played bounteous host and most charming hostess 
to me, their guest—and prisoner. It was all too short a captivity, and 
its end found me bound to them by every tie of friendship. You can 
imagine, then, Mademoiselle, my emotions, when to-day I hear from 
him for the first time in all these intervening years.” 

“He is coming here to-night, Auguste?” fluttered the little Mar- 
quise. 

“No, but his son is. He is the savage young American who will 
confront you to-night, my Lord,” said the General, glancing towards 
Frampton. 

“It is a very pretty tale, Monsieur le Comte,” answered the Eng- 
lishman languidly. “ Quite in the spirit of romance. You say he was 
a gentleman ?” 

“A very gallant officer and gentleman, my Lord.” 

“ And his name?” 

“ Tarrant—Major Ralph Tarrant.” 
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The name was scarce formed in utterance, when the doors at the 
far end of the salon swung open, and as if in echo the lackey an- 
nounced, “ Monsieur Tarrant.” 


VI. 
IN WHICH THE UNKNOWN LADY BECOMES KNOWN. 

TIMIDITY or shyness were no part of Ralph Tarrant’s bundle of 
characteristics; had they been he would have been sorely put to it 
as he walked across the great chamber towards the gay little group, 
that shone a very nosegay of color compared with his rather sombre 
figure, clad as he was in simple though rich black. If embarrassment 
touched the meeting at all, it came from the surprised expectancy 
with which they all, rather breathlessly, it must be confessed, watched 
his approach, following so closely, almost theatrically, on the heels, 
as it did, of the Comte d’Albret’s tale. The old General was the first 
to recover from the surprise, and he limped forward eagerly and grasped 
the young man’s hand. 

“You are welcome, Monsieur,” he said cordially. “ Welcome for 
your father’s sake and for your own.” 

“Tt is very good, Monsieur le Comte, to see my father’s friend,” 
answered Tarrant. And then over the old man’s shoulder he saw a 
face that made his heart jump. The gray-blue eyes of the unknown 
lady of the afternoon were looking straight in his. 

“I present you to my sister, Madame la Marquise de Fornis,” he 
heard the General say, and dragged his eyes—held as if by a load- 
stone—away from the younger woman to face the kindly little lady. 
“ And Lady Anne Bevis,” said his host, a moment after, turning him 
again to face her. 

She showed, he thought, some faint trace of recognition, as if too 
his face came back to her from out of the crowd that packed about 
the chariot; it was but momentary, however, and then he found him- 
self bowing to Lord Frampton, and an instant later the face of ‘the 
gay young officer who had thanked him for his good offices was smiling 
at him, with no sign of remembrance, though, and the Comte d’Albret 
was saying, “ My son, Hilaire.” 

“T think,” said Tarrant, twinkling and taking his hand, “ that 
I had the pleasure of holding Monsieur le Vicomte’s horses this morn- 


ing.” 

“ What!” cried Hilaire, searching his face. “’Pon my soul, Mon- 
sieur, I believe it is.” 

“T know it is,” answered Tarrant good-humoredly. 

“ But——” began the Vicomte, and then broke into a laugh. “It 
is too comical. Anne,” he said, turning to her, “ this is our preserver 


of the morning.” 
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“What is it all about, Hilaire?” asked the puzzled old Comte. 
And they told him of the frightened horses and of Tarrant’s very 
timely assistance, which pleased the old gentleman mightily. 

“gad, Mr. Tarrant,” said Frampton, taking a pinch of snuff, 
“you should make a good horseman.” 

“‘ We have some horses in Virginia, my Lord,” answered the young 
man, smiling, with the slightest ironic little accentuation of the “ some.” 

“ Indeed,” said my Lord, staring very hard, but shifting his eyes 
from the steady, amused glance of Tarrant. 

“He will do, mon pére,” whispered Hilaire, slightly squeezing his 
father’s arm, as a few moments later they were all moving towards 
the dining-room, Lord Frampton leading with the Marquise, and Tar- 
rant nearly swooning with the light pressure of Anne Bevis’s hand on 
his sleeve. 

She seemed very near to his own age, and yet, from casual sur- 
reptitious glances stolen now and then as he sat beside her, Tarrant 
fancied that she might be older, much older. There was a grave, wise 
look out of her eyes, and a composure about the lines of her mouth 
that betokened experience if not age; but the soft contour of cheek, 
and the gentle curve of the neck, on the nape of which twisted the 
most adorable cluster of tiny curls, belonged entirely to youth; and 
her smile, though it seldom came, was the rarest, most joyous of things. 
As Tarrant watched her, talked with her, tingling and numbed with 
the sheer pleasure of her presence, he wondered to himself, curiously, 
if that uncle of hers, Lord Frampton, for whom he had on sight de- 
veloped an instant distaste, was responsible in any way for the girl’s 
seeming repression and cautious, almost cold, reserve. 

His surmise had no firm ground upon which to plant itself, but his 
intuitions were rapid, and so sensitive that it took but little impulse 
to send them scurrying far. He had by no means forgotten that Sir 
Richard Keightly was one of the group in the chariot that afternoon, 
nor had Felix’s remark that Keightly had journeyed to Paris to see 
Lord Frampton escaped him; and the conjunction of these two seemed 
to touch in some inscrutable way the fair girl whom he sat next, and 
who in some unaccountable manner made his head to swim with a 
sort of giddiness. Acute as were these intangible perceptions of Tar- 
rant’s, his imagination must have taken a prodigious leap to have fore- 
seen what an intimate part, quite fortuitously, he was to play in the 
fortunes of these three. It was to be but a few days till he was to be 
in the thick of a most astonishing intrigue, which was to develop into 
a battle of wit and daring; almost within the hour he was to have a 
foretaste of the struggle. 

When the ladies had withdrawn—the light of the room seemed 
strangely dimmed as the door closed behind her, so thought Tarrant— 
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the old Comte drew his chair to the young man’s side and eagerly 
plied him with questions that made his heart throb with the answer- 
ing: of his father, his mother, and the old, stately Georgian house on 
the banks of the James. He warmed to this ruddy-faced, kindly old 
Frenchman, who carried so affectionately in his memory the things 
that were dearest to him in the world, and they talked eagerly, with 
no heed to the impatient shifting of Lord Frampton across the table, 
until Hilaire, who had been watching them amusedly, came around and 
gayly interrupted them. 

_ “T must interfere with this ungallant téte-a-téte; the ladies await 
us,” he said. 

“ And you are quite right, Hilaire; I have been imposing on Mon- 
sieur Ralph here—I may call you Ralph, may I not?” asked the 
General, laying his hand on the young man’s arm. 

“ Ah, Monsieur le Comte,” answered Tarrant, “that is what you 
called me when I was a lad. I.was afraid you had forgotten.” 

And as they passed through the door the old man, leaning on his 
son, whispered, “ Yes, Hilaire, he will do; he is his father’s son.” 

They found the Marquise de Fornis and Lady Bevis surrounded 
by a gay little assemblage of men who turned, all but one, to greet 
the Comte d’Albret and his guests. The one, Tarrant noticed in- 
stantly, was bending over the gilded fauteuil on which Anne Bevis 
was seated, and there was a familiarity about the figure of the man, 
clad though he was in a suite of the most delicate mauve, that was 
proved when he turned and presented the front of Sir Richard Keightly. 
He gave the slightest, almost imperceptible, start on catching sight 
of Tarrant, but made no other sign as he bowed urbanely to Hilaire’s 
introduction. There was a touch of wonder and surprise in his eye, 
however, that showed to Tarrant alone—and one other. 

The rattle of talk and laughter sounded through the room; tossed 
to the great ceilings, it seemed to the young stranger, and then tossed 
back again by the joyous, garlanded cupids that gambolled there riot- 
ously. It was the chatter and gossip of the court, just emerging from 
the enforced gloom of mourning for the late King into the more genial 
light of the new King’s reign, and that of his wonderful queen, Marie 
Antoinette. Brilliant, careless, delicate, with a spice of scandal, a 
touch of witty gossip, it rippled carelessly from one to the other about 
the ladies, to the accompaniment of clicking snuff-boxes and easy, 
polished, graceful gestures. Only the entrance of footmen with card- 
tables could stop the flow, and then only for an instant. Tarrant found 
himself standing near the chair of Anne Bevis when this diversion 
came, and looking up at him she said: 

“ Would it bother you very much, Mr. Tarrant, to walk with me in 
the gardens? It is very warm in here, and I am a poor gambler.” 
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He scarce had words to answer, nor believed his senses as they 
walked across the polished floor to where long windows flung open on 
the gardens. 

“ Deserters!” called Hilaire after them as they stepped out on 
the terrace that shone softly in the blue, luminous light. 

“JT am not dragging you from faro?” she asked over her shoulder. 

“You are preserving me from it, Lady Bevis,” laughed Tarrant. 

He had regained his voice, but it sounded a sorry instrument in 
his ears upon which to play any theme that might touch this beautiful 
creature, who floated fragrantly at his side. He was filled with dis- 
content too at the pitiful figure he had made, in his own eyes, beside 
that gallant, graceful group they had just left behind. She must 
think him a dismal rustic kill-joy, with no quip or jest on his tongue’s 
end, lacking in taste, manner, and delicacy,—in very fact, a boor. 
Such was his thought, and no harm came from the self-abasement; it 
is a physic that is excellent for youth, and it was much better than his 
guessing what would have been the truth, that no other in that courtly 
little group, unless it might have been the old Comte d’Albret, would 
she have asked to walk the gardens with her. 

“Tt seems marvellously strange,” said Tarrant as they moved slowly 
down the terrace steps and along the odorous path. 

“What?” asked she. 

“That I should find you here to-night.” 

“ How can one find what one has not lost?’ she laughed. 

“ Ah, but I did lose you in the crowd to-day; you had already 
become for me the unknown lady, when good fortune pushed me into 
the Hétel d’Albret.” 

“ And has my presence here one tithe of the strangeness that be- 
longs to yours? My cousin has told me of your father.” 

“ Your cousin ?” 

“Comte d’Albret married a cousin of my mother’s; my mother was 
French.” 

“ Oh,” answered Tarrant, “I did not know. You and Lord Framp- 
ton are staying here?” . 

“Tam; my uncle is not. Tell me,” she said, breaking off suddenly, 
“T have a fancy that you and Sir Richard Keightly have met before. 
Is it so?” 

“ Did he tell you?” 

“No, it was nothing but his look when Hilaire presented 
“We travelled for a day by the same diligence,” said the young 
man carelessly. 

“ And yet he did not recognize you?” 

“T think he did,” said Tarrant. 


you 
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“I know he did,” returned she; “but why should he wish to con- 
ceal it ?” 

“Ts Sir Richard Keightly a very close friend?” he asked. 

She looked up at him quickly, and on her face he thought he saw 
a sort of pallor. 

“T fear him more than anything in this world,” she said a little 
wildly. 

“Fear him, Lady Bevis?” 

“Yes, Mr. Tarrant, fear him; and if for any reason you have in- 
curred his enmity, you had best take care. He is heartless and un- 
scrupulous.” 

“T have had some inkling of both those qualities in him, Lady 
- Bevis.” 

“You quarrelled with him?” 

“It comes to the same thing; he quarrelled with me.” 

They walked on silently along the hedged paths, under transpicuous, 
trellised arbors, through which the checkered rays of a dull moon 
glimmered, and beyond which the plash of a playing fountain caught 
their ears refreshingly. Tarrant’s thoughts of the early evening came 
whirling back to him with new force. Her uncle and Keightly had 
some secret, blighting effect on the girl, that was plain. She was 
afraid of them; and the very thought of that made him cold. He 
saw but the smallest loophole through which, without impertinence, 
he could proffer assistance, but he purposed trying that with the hope 
of making it larger. They had circled the gardens and were once 
more at the starting-point, yellow candle-light streaming out over the 
terrace steps. 

“You think a quarrel with Sir Richard Keightly is a dangerous 
thing?” asked he. 

“T dread to think of anyone crossing his path,” she answered, with 
a shudder. 

“And yet he has crossed yours and Lord Frampton’s,” said Tar- 
rant. 

She did not reply till they had reached the terrace, then in a little 
whisper that was full of vague appeal she said,— 

“Yes, and I am afraid.” 

“Can’t I help you?” 

“Help me, Mr. Tarrant?” 

Whether it was the question or the tone in which it was uttered 
he did not know, but her manner seemed to freeze, and she turned a 
veiled eye on him, from which all friendliness had gone out, leaving 
nothing but the glitter of haughty beauty. “I fear I have frightened 
you with my dismal talk,” she laughed as they stepped back into the 
salon. 
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VII. 
IN WHICH SIR RICHARD KEIGHTLY COMES TO AN UNDERSTANDING WITH 
LORD FRAMPTON. 

Lorp Frampton had a mottled, flabby jowl that betrayed his over- 
delight in pleasant food; sharp, suspicious eyes, too close together for 
candor; delicate, cushioned hands, like a babe’s; and the devil of a 
temper that timid people mistook for strength of character. He was 
in a peculiarly bad humor the morning after the little supper at the 
Hotel d’Albret, at which Ralph Tarrant had made his appearance, and 
had cursed his valet from the moment of waking to the moment when, 
in slippers and ruffled dressing-robe, he sat before his dainty déjeuner. 
After ten years of service with his Lordship that functionary, how- 
ever, was oppressed with neither timidities nor illusions, and the vitu- 
perative exercises of his master usually fell on vacant ears. 

“Hutt!” screamed Frampton as the man was disappearing for 
the twentieth time on some trivial errand. 

“Yes, my Lord.” 

“ Mind you, I see no one this morning.” 

“ Yes, my Lord.” 

“ And particularly I am not at home to Sir Richard Keightly.” 

“T understand perfectly, my Lord,” and the correct, imperturbable 
Mr. Hutt closed the door quietly behind him. 

As it turned out, his understanding was much better than his con- 
trol of circumstances, for his Lordship had hardly been left alone in 
angry rumination and mastication five minutes, when the sound of 
voices on the landing outside threw him into a frenzy, Hutt’s in firm 
expostulation and another’s in cool disregard. Frampton had half- 
risen from his chair, an angry scarlet mounting his flaccid cheeks, 
when the door was pushed open and the shapely figure of Sir Richard 
Keightly, ruffled and unruffled, exquisite and débonair, presented itself, 
followed by the deprecating Mr. Hutt. 

“Now, Frampton,” said the Baronet lightly, “no dagger-looks 
for this poor, good man. He did his best to persuade me that you were 
not at home, but methought he did protest too much, and here I am 
and there you are. You see my reasoning was correct.” 

His Lordship glared impotently at Hutt, and that personage, parry- 
ing the look with a shrug of innocence, withdrew. 

“Yes, you're here and I’m herve,” said Frampton sullenly, sinking 
back into his seat, “and I suppose it is unnecessary to add that you 
are damned unwelcome.” 

“ Quite unnecessary,” remarked Keightly, drawing off his gloves 
with an air and throwing himself nonchalantly on a couch. “ Quite 
unnecessary,” he repeated, “though hardly polite after my journey 
from London particularly to see you.” 
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“T never doubted your shrewdness, Keightly, and your ferreting 
me out here in Paris credits my judgment; but what you hoped to 
gain by such a journey is not comprehensible.” 

“Tt was a very simple matter to gain knowledge of your where- 
abouts from your Lordship’s nephew, the Marquess of Bevis: that 
was no compliment to my cleverness; but that your Lordship’s where- 
abouts were of any importance whatever to anybody—ah, that’s another 
matter, and, frankly, I do pride myself on discovering that.” 

“ What the devil do you mean?” demanded Frampton, turning un- 
easily in his chair and trying to break through Keightly’s cool, self- 
satisfied smile. ‘“ You know I haven’t a guinea.” 

“ Modestly spoken, egad!” cried Keightly. “ ‘There are other per- 
sons connected with your Lordship, however, that have a guinea—or 
two. Lady Anne Bevis, for instance. Am I right, eh?” 

Frampton’s face became colorless and took on the look of dulled 
putty; his heavy jaw dropped wide, and he sat, twitching and glaring, 
unable to speak. At last he gurgled rather than articulated, while 
he grasped both arms of the chair to steady himself, “ Dick Keightly, 
you're a devil!” 

“A hit, a palpable hit, my Lord,” laughed out the Baronet, his 
black, hard face fairly gleaming at the other’s discomfiture. “ And 
so you thought this preciously devised scheme of yours could be kept 
a mysterious secret ?” 

“T have devised no scheme,” answered Frampton, dropping his 
eyes to the floor and nervously playing with the edge of his napkin. 

“Then why, pray, have we not had the pleasure of seeing Lady 
Anne Bevis and her guardian in London during the last eighteen 
months ?” 

“* My niece has never cared for town life, and, as you know, she and 
her brother are hardly congenial to one another.” 

“ And to humor a whim of his ward’s Lord Frampton has given up 
‘ Brooke’s’ and the Mall to seek seclusion in the comparative quiet of 
Paris,” said Keightly drily. 

cc Yes.” 

“Was it part of Lady Bevis’s whim to get her a French hus- 
band?” asked the Baronet with a slight smile. 

“ You know everything, I see,” replied Frampton, drawing a long 
breath and leaning back for a second with his eyes closed. 

“ Not quite, but enough to warrant my having an interest in these 
very amusing proceedings.” 

“What do you want?” 

“In the first place, absolute frankness.” As Keightly said this 
he rose from his careless, lounging position and seated himself directly 
in front of the almost collapsed figure of Frampton. “Is it so,” he 
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went on, bringing his hawk’s eyes to bear on the other, “ that the late 
Marquess of Bevis left a private fortune of one hundred thousand 
pounds to Lady Anne Bevis?” 

‘“ Nearly that sum,” was the reply in a low voice. 

“ And in some mad freak he left you guardian of his daughter and 
this fortune till she should reach the age of twenty-five ?” 

“T’ll answer no more of your blackguard questions,” cried his 
Lordship, springing to his feet. 

“So?” questioned his tormentor softly. “Then I will answer them 
for you. You were appointed guardian of Lady Anne Bevis and her 
fortune till she came to the age of twenty-five; and by a curiously 
interesting paragraph in the Marquess of Bevis’s last will and testa- 
ment, if the said Lady Anne Bevis should by any provoking chance 
take it into her wilful head to marry a foreigner—a Frenchman is a 
foreigner, mind you, Jack Frampton,”—he interjected,—* to marry 
a foreigner before she reaches the age of twenty-five, two-thirds of 
the aforesaid one hundred thousand pounds are to be confiscated, as 
it were, and delivered to the aforesaid guardian: namely, the testator’s 
dearly beloved brother, Lord John Frampton. Am I not right?” cried 
Keightly. “I am not much of an attorney and their jargon is vile, 
but I warrant the woolsack itself would understand that.” 

Frampton’s eyes seemed to droop, and he presented an altogether 
pitiable figure. A little courage at the moment might have saved him 
from the pit which he had so laboriously digged for another, and on 
the brink of which he now found himself tottering, but fear of the 
man by whom he was now confronted gripped him firmly. 

“The meaning of all this is, I suppose,” he said, “that you want 
your share?” 

“Well guessed,” said the Baronet. 

“T’ll give you twenty thousand pounds.” 


“Don’t you think we could make a better division than that?”: 


queried Keightly easily. “In fact, why should we try to drag our 
young friend Hilaire d’Albret into the matter at all?” 

“T don’t understand,” said Frampton, trying to fathom the other’s 
meaning before it was spoken. 

“ Why would not an English husband be much more suitable for 
Lady Anne Bevis than a French one?” 

“No, I’ll be damned if I’ll break faith with the D’Albrets,” burst 
out Frampton, stamping his foot. 

“Youre a pretty creature to talk of breaking faith. What if I 
go to the Comte d’Albret and tell him that by marrying his son, Lady 
Anne Bevis will forfeit two-thirds of her fortune to your Lordship ?” 

“He would show you the door.” 

“ Very possibly; and demand an explanation from you afterwards.” 
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“T have told him that my niece would bring only forty thousand 
pounds as her marriage portion.” 

“ And may I ask what Lady Anne Bevis thinks of the bounteous 
sum which her uncle is to receive as the result of this transaction ?” 

“Go to her with this tale,” laughed Frampton. 

“T shall.” 

“She would scorn you.” 

“ Ah, yes, but she would listen, and the result would be a very 


pretty catechism for you.” 
“ What do you want? What do you propose?” asked Frampton, 


pacing the room dejectedly. 

“I want you to listen to reason,” answered Keightly. “ Break off 
these negotiations with the D’Albrets and——” 

“But I can’t; I’m irrevocably committed to them,” broke in the 


other. 
“Nonsense! leave that to me; and then consider me as a suitor 


for your niece’s hand.” 

“You!” gasped Frampton, halting in front of the Baronet and 
gazing at him with eyes stretched wide. 

“Your humble servant,” replied Keightly, surveying his Lord- 
ship coolly. “That would mean fifty thousand pounds for you, and a 
charming wife and fifty thousand pounds for me. A much more 
equitable division than you at first proposed.” 

“ She would never consent, even if I did.” 

“Oh, there are ways of managing headstrong women, just as there 
are ways of persuading stubborn men,” responded Keightly senten- 
tiously. 

“You mean we could force her?” 

“Force is a very crude word, my dear Jack. I think it could all 
be excellently managed by a quiet little journey to the North, with a 
lot of coaxing—shall I say.?—on the way.” 

“ Keightly, you are too infamous! ‘too infamous!” cried Framp- 
ton, and yet there was that in his voice that told his companion he 
could be counted upon to partner the infamy. 

“You and I have been mixed up in too many ventures, Jack, to 
allow ourselves the luxury of calling a spade a spade.” 

“What am I to say to D’Albret?” said Frampton, after pacing 
the room quickly several times. 

“Say nothing—at present. We will arrange that the apologies 
shall come from him, rather than from us.” 

“ But how?” 

“ You’ve noticed, doubtless, that our friend Hilaire has a fondness 
for play?” questioned Keightly. 

“Yes, but what of that?” 
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“T don’t think he is so infatuated with my Lady Anne Bevis but 
what he would be willing to discontinue his suit—for a certain sum: 
say, sixty or seventy thousand francs.” 

“But where to get the sixty or seventy thousand francs?” asked 
Frampton. “I can’t draw a penny from the trustees of the estate 
without a voucher of some sort signed by Anne.” 

“T really think I am a better hand at cards and the dice-box than 
Monsieur d’Albret,” answered Keightly quietly. “A week of play 
would find him sufficiently in my debt, I think. He won fifty louis 
last evening; nearly at the bottom of my purse, but that was just for 
a little encouragement.” 

“What if he managed to pay you?” 

“Pay me?” laughed Keightly. “ He couldn’t pay me in sous, and 
his father wouldn’t. Besides, he doesn’t care a sword-knot for her, 
and that will appeal to him as a very easy method of cancelling our 
awkward debt.” 

“ How can you explain it to him?” 

“T can explain anything, Frampton, if it’s worth while. Leave 
the details with me. I’ll give you your cue whenever you are needed.” 

He had risen to his feet, and, delicately dusting his fingers on his 
shirt-frills after a pinch of aromatic Vigo, he leisurely prepared to take 
his departure. 

* Do you not think it would be wise to have some little memorandum 
of our agreement in writing,” ventured Frampton. “ If by any chance,” 
he went on, “you should marry my niece, your happiness as a bride- 
groom might shorten your memory as to money matters.” 

“T give you my word of honor,” began the Baronet, when a queer 
little look that had crept into his Lordship’s eye halted him. 

“ Might I suggest,” said Frampton, “ that that will do for collateral, 
but not for the bond ?” 

“You’re a sly dog, Jack,” said Keightly with great amiability, 
sauntering over to an open, inlaid escritoire and seating himself. 
“ What shall it be?” 

And the strong rogue and the weak rogue executed their instru- 


ment. 
VIII. 


IN WHICH THERE IS MUCH TALK AND LITTLE MATTER. 

THE week that followed Ralph Tarrant’s arrival in Paris was filled 
with more new impressions and experiences than had ever touched — 
him in any single year of his previous life. The next day after his 
visit to the Rue de Lesdiguiéres, Hilaire d’Albret, in a very gorgeous 
chariot, that opened the eyes of the modest Rue de Lille in astonish- 
ment, appeared and carried him and his luggage and the delighted 
Felix off to his own apartments, where he was established as a guest 

Vor. LXVIII,—22 
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of honor. The extraordinary unlikeness of the two young men must 
have accounted in some part for the strong fancy they took to one 
another. The Vicomte, slight, exquisite, fastidious—an Ariel in the 
joyous inconsequence with which he sipped the honey sweets of the 
gay, careless, indolent life about him; the American, of a different race, 
a different temper, about whom the frivolity of fashion had never played 
—simple, direct, and forceful. It was their youth, gayety of spirit, 
and the whimsical humor that shone from their eyes that bridged 
the gulf of temperament and tradition that spread between them. 

Le beau Sauvage, Hilaire laughingly called him; and the Vicomte 
and Felix, putting their heads together, took a huge delight in in- 
veigling him into the hands of tailors, linen-drapers, perruquiers, and 
jewellers until Tarrant declared they would make a dancing-master 
of him. But he showed, nevertheless, a very fine figure in his new 
plumage, and if he disfancied the new attire, his cheval glass made 
amends by conveying the knowledge that he had been transformed 
into an extremely modish and presentable young gentleman. Felix 
and Hilaire were delighted with the metamorphosis accomplished by 
their stratagems; but, were the truth known, the result was more at- 
tributable to the fascination of an inscrutable girl in the Hétel d’Albret 
than to any other agency. 

Tarrant had seen her in the Rue de Lesdiguiéres nearly every day,— 
the day or so when she had been invisible were blanks to him,—but 
he had not been vouchsafed again so intimate a glimpse as he had 
had during that beatific quarter of an evening hour when they strolled 
in the gardens. He had said something, done something—or was it 
she?—that seemed to close the portals of acquaintanceship on him, 
and yet, with a perverse waywardness that was inexplicable to him, 
she had smiles for the very man for whom she had declared so great a 
detestation and against whom she had warned him in the few mo- 
ments of their vivid conversation. Evidently she wished him to for- 
get, to throw him off a scent that her own indiscretion had made too 
keen; but if such was her purpose, it was futile, for Sir Richard 
Keightly was now doubly a subject for Tarrant’s speculation: on his 
own account and on that of Lady Anne Bevis. 

Only once had the Baronet made any allusion or sign that he had 
any knowledge of a previous acquaintanceship, and that was so vague, 
that if Tarrant had not had a particularly wise and cautious head on 
his young shoulders he might have begun to believe that the disagree- 
able episode at the roadside inn was a matter of his imagination. It 
was on one of the evenings, in the gay little crowd that thronged the 
salon of the Hétel d’Albret. They had risen late from one of the card- 
tables with Tarrant a trifling winner. As Keightly paid him he re- 
marked, “J am still in Mr. Tarrant’s debt.” 
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“On the contrary,” replied the young man, “ the possession of Sir 
Richard Keightly’s valet cancels any fancied obligation.” 

Hilaire overheard the little verbal encounter, and, though it was 
meaningless to him, he was greatly amused at the Englishman’s 
flushed discomfiture. Later, when they were together in his sedan, he 
questioned Tarrant, and the whole tale was told, to the Vicomte’s great 
delight. 

“You boxed his ears?” he cried. “ You broke his sword and you 
took his valet? Mon Dieu, Ralph, you are superb—superb !” 

“T boxed his ears to save the child, I broke the sword to save my- 
self, and I took Felix because the poor man begged me to,” said Tar- 
rant. 

“Oh, but it is droll,” exclaimed Hilaire. And the next morning 
over their chocolate he recurred to it again, and questioned Felix 
privately about it, that the full flavor of the incident should be caught ; 
and that voluble personage, for whom Tarrant shone with a dazzling 
light, told the story with brilliant embroidery. 

It was too good for keeping, and straightway that very morning 
he told it to Anne, whom he found in the great, dull, deserted book- 
room in the Rue de Lesdiguiéres. She seemed to get little amuse- 
ment from the telling, though she flushed; and Hilaire, as usual, 
resolved to himself that she was very beautiful, but of a dulness. 

“ Can’t you imagine how amusing it must have been?” he asked. 

“ For the poor girl?” she questioned, raising puzzled eyes to his. 

“No, no. The whole situation.” 

“ What if Mr. Tarrant had not succeeded in getting Sir Richard 
Keightly’s sword ?” 

“ Ah, but you insist on trying to make a tragedy out of my comical 
history, Anne,” laughed Hilaire, with a grimace. “ You don’t like this 
Monsieur Tarrant, but I assure you he is charming—charming !” 

“T leave you to judge of his charm, Hilaire; I will judge of his 
worth,” said the girl enigmatically. 

“ But what has he done to annoy you?” 

“Annoy me? He has hardly spoken to me.” 

“You frighten him,” laughed Hilaire. 

“Your Monsieur Tarrant is not easily made afraid,” she replied. 
To which he made no answer, and soon after made his adieux. 

She always slightly chilled the volatile, merry Hilaire, who was 
seldom at ease under her grave raillery. There was nothing in com- 
mon between her and the sprightly, thoughtless dames whom he af- 
fected: small wonder that the serious talk with his father within the 
week had dropped from his ears, and that he shoved all thoughts of 
marriage into the limbo of forgetfulness. It astonished and puzzled 
him the more that Tarrant should be continually thrumming on the 
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one string. Her name was constantly in Ralph’s mouth, and it was 
to ease his own conscience that the Vicomte begged his friend to fre- 
quent the Hotel d’Albret more often in the daytime. 

“ Anne is always poring over some dismal book or wandering aim- 
lessly in the gardens,” he said. “”T'was but yesterday she told me that 
you never spoke with her.” 

“The opportunity only has been lacking,” laughed Tarrant with a 
lamentable attempt at carelessness. 

High noon of that very same day found him slowly descending 
the terrace steps, with eyes shifting to discover her whereabouts (the 
lackey had told him she was in the gardens) and a heart pounding 
foolishly out of proportion to any exertion he had made. The June 
days were at hand, and the flavor of fresh leafage and new buds hung 
on the air; the great, red earthen pots that “ buttonholed” the paths 
on either side in every direction, filled with asters and la Reine Mar- 
guerites, shone in vivid spots against the well-clipped hedges, and from 
a far corner came the soft, monotonous sound of the fountains bub- 
bling. He saw her ahead of him, as he turned the corner of a winding 
walk, leaning indolently, with chin in upraised hands, against the 
carven pedestal of a moss-stained sun-dial. With her cap and ker- 
chief of lace, and her stiff, long bodice and billowy skirt of delicate, 
flowered taffeta, she might have stepped from one of Watteau’s frames. 
To Tarrant’s fancy, leaning as she was, with exquisite profile, towards 
him, she seemed some lovely, conceited gnomon, though such an index, 
he swore, was never made to cast a shadow. Moving slowly forward, 
the rustle of the gravel under foot roused her, and she turned eyes to 
him from which the dreams had not yet taken flight. 

“You are abroad early, Mr. Tarrant,” she said, regarding him 
vaguely. 

“ Not too early, Lady Bevis,” he replied, bowing, hat in mee “. 
find you guarding the hours,” added he, smiling. 

“ Ah, they slip from me, they slip from me,” answered she with 
a little sigh, “but that is no reason why you should let them tumble 
out of your grasp, Mr. Tarrant.” 

“You think I waste my time?” laughed he. 

“ Here in Paris, yes; it is no place for you. Go back to your own 
country before you have forgotten that men are brave and women 
honest.” 

“T hold the faith too strongly, Lady Bevis.” 

“Even a strong faith may be broken, Mr. Tarrant,” she replied, — 
“and nowhere easier than in a toy world peopled by manikins, whose 
whole life is a jest.” 

“ But I’m for a holiday,” he protested gayly, trying to turn the 
edge of her serious mood. “TI have long years of reality in front of 
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me; you wouldn’t snatch this fairy-land away, before I had scarce 
caught a glimpse?” 

“ Beware of being tempted to become a fairy,” she said, laughter 
for the first time in her eyes. 

“ And are you in no danger of the same temptation?” he could 
not help asking. 

“Yes, and a very bad one I’d make; but then there is no alterna- 
tive for me. I must run the risk: there is no refuge which I might 
seek.” 

Tarrant knew of a refuge, and for an instant the words hung on his 
lips, but he seemed inarticulate and helpless before this rare creature. 
Who was he, what had he, that he should dare to think of carrying 
her off beyond seas? She belonged to this fairy-land of which she 
spoke so contemptuously, and never seemed more to, than as she stood 
there languidly before him, a faint color touching her cheeks, her hair 
rippled by the listless rose-fragrant breeze. 

“There is no real danger,” he said. “ After all, you are but an 
on-looker like myself.” 

“It is the looker-on who always is hurt,” answered she merrily. 

“ Why shouldn’t we look out for one another?” answered he, dis- 
guising his seriousness under the gleam of banter. 

“ Agreed !” cried she, entering into the spirit of his mood. 

And with something of the barrier that had unconsciously risen 
between them beaten down, they sauntered along the shady pleasaunce, 
the subtle softness of the spring-day air touching them magically, and 
filling both with a vague feeling of that wonderful, beautiful mystery 
that is youth’s chiefest guerdon, neither guessing how soon their mock 
compact was to be put to the test. 


IX. 
IN WHICH TARRANT RECEIVES SOME SURPRISING INTELLIGENCE, 


THaT was by no means the last of what were to Tarrant, at least, 
and perhaps to someone else, the splendid, memorable mornings passed 
in the gardens of the Hétel d’Albret. The old sun-dial with its gen- 
erous legend, “ Hodie Mihi, Cras Tibi,” which they translated very 
freely, was the usual rendezvous, chosen quite unconsciously; but 
there he was used to find her most often, on sunny mornings, with 
- book in hand sometimes, or, as was more likely, dreaming, with thoughts 
far adrift in Fancy’s land. On occasion the little Marquise de Fornis 
joined them, the Comte d’Albret too; and then some malicious, gos- 
siping little bird must have spread the news of the jolly, gay mornings, 
and the delightful little breakfasts under the shade of the rose-covered 
pergola, for the joy “of it all was snatched from them—or from Tar- 
rant, anyhow—by the appearance of Sir Richard Keightly, and the 
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following morning of Lord Frampton. They joined the little circle - 
in the most casual way three mornings running, and on the fourth 
Anne was invisible. . Tarrant’s light had gone out, and the day was 
dark for him; but the darkness of its beginning was nothing to the 
blackness of its end. He drew long, meditative whiffs from his pipe 
that night, sitting late in the Vicomte’s silken-hung dressing-room 
waiting for Hilaire to come in, and even that young gentleman’s 
arrival in bounteous spirits hardly served to dispel his moodiness. 

“ Ah, Monsieur Ralph,” cried D’Albret, as his servant held the 
long, brocaded dressing-gown for him, “you are not amused; you 
tire of us. I am afraid my Cousin Anne is not the gayest of com- 
pany.” 

Tarrant made no reply till the valet had snuffed a flickering candle 
and then quitted the room, drawing the curtains behind him. 

“T have had the happiest fortnight of my whole life, Hilaire,” 
said he. “You have all made hospitality a new word for me; and 
as for Lady Bevis, I think her the most wonderful and admirable 
creature I have ever known.” 

“ Admirable, yes,” answered the Vicomte, “and wonderful too, 
and beautiful, but she does not stir one.” 

Tarrant wondered if his companion were made of clay, or, if not, 
what it was that clogged the springs of action within him. “ You have 
not the will to be moved,” he laughed. 

“Mon Dieu!” ejaculated Hilaire, “I should have.” 

Something in his tone, in the manner with which he flung himself 
into his chair, affected Tarrant with a queerness that was intensified 
as he looked over at D’Albret’s frowning face. “Why?” he asked 
quietly, though his pulse was pounding. 

“Why, mon cher Ralph?” echoed the Vicomte. “ For numberless 
very good reasons. I am not one of those sentimentalists who demand 
love before marriage—or even after it; but I want some other feeling 
for my wife than admiration for her spiritual qualities, and I should 
like to appear in her eyes something more than a puppet.” 

“ And what has this lover’s creed to do with Lady Anne Bevis?” 
questioned Tarrant in a dry voice. 

“Parbleu! I am to marry the lady,” cried Hilaire. 

“To marry her?” said Tarrant mechanically, while his heart 
seemed to stop for an instant. 

“Yes, if the Comte d’Albret and my Lord Frampton have their 
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way 
“ And has Lady Bevis no say in the matter?” 
“‘She acquiesces in the arrangement, I believe.” 
“You have not spoken to her?” 
“Ah, I haven’t had the courage to take so irrevocable a step,” 
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laughed the Vicomte. “I tremble every time I see my father for 
fear he will tell me the marriage contracts are signed.” 

“ They are not signed yet?” asked Tarrant, with lack-lustre eyes. 

“No, and I would much sooner mon pére would put his quill to 
an order on his bankers that would enable me to pay that rascally 
friend of yours, Keightly.” 

“ Keightly? You owe him money?” 

“ Fifty-odd thousand francs the last three sittings. Lucky in love— 
you know the rest, my dear Ralph,” laughed D’Albret lightly. 

Tarrant had risen to his feet, his head swimming, and with nothing 
but “ Good-night” on his lips he took up a candelabrum, brushed aside 
the portiére, and made for his bedchamber, leaving the Vicomte open- 
mouthed. He had no more than closed the door than there was a 
quick tap, and, reopening it, the light of the candles in his hand fell 
upon the face of Hilaire, full of perplexed wonder. 

“T have offended you, Ralph?” 

{9 No.” 

“You object to my playing with Sir Richard Keightly ?” 

“How could I? It is nothing; I am tired,” answered Tarrant 
evasively. 

“You are annoyed at what I said of Anne,” persisted the young 
man. 

“ What right have I to question your opinion of your—your cousin ?” 
said Tarrant, a dull red mounting his black face, and his eyes shifting 
under Hilaire’s quick scrutiny. 

“Oh!” cried D’Albret, a smile flickering over his eager eyes. 
“You love her?” 

Tarrant could have struck him, in spite of his affection for him; 
he had hardly dared to breathe the words to his own soul, and it 
seemed like profanation to have them glide so trippingly from the 
tongue of this flippant young gallant before him, for whom love was 
but a fantasy. 

“You take a very great liberty, Monsieur le Vicomte,” he said 
haughtily. 

“T beg Monsieur’s pardon,” answered the Frenchman gravely, step- 
ping back a pace and bowing low. “TI have the honor to bid Monsieur 
good-night.” 

Turning, he moved down the passage, and his slight figure had 
all but disappeared in the shadows when Tarrant, standing irresolutely 
for a second only, hurried after, the hot grease from the spluttering 
candles, which he still held, splashing over him. 

“Hilaire! Hilaire!” he cried. “Come back. I’m a cur.” 

D’Albret turned as he heard the call and the quick steps behind, 
and a moment after their hands clasped. “ Not a word,” he said, the 
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trouble in his friend’s face touching him. “My remark was most 
indelicate.” 

“If you only understood, Hilaire. I am sore with the hopelessness 
of it. No more to-night; I'll talk in the morning. But I couldn’t 
sleep on such a parting. You forgive me?” 

“Mon cher ami,” answered the young Frenchman affectionately, 
“ there can be nothing to forgive between friends.” 

It was a sleepless night for Tarrant, and morning brought him 
nothing but the decision to quit Paris at once. His obligation to the 
Comte d’Albret, his father’s friend and his host, demanded nothing 
less than that, cost his feelings what it might. The bill would come 
high, he knew from the deadened spirit within him at the thought of 
departure, but every demand of honor bade him not flinch. To stay, 
he must be disloyal to himself or to his friend; the bitter alternative 
only was for him. Even if vanity could have persuaded him (but 
vanity gets its death-blow from real passion) that Lady Anne Bevis 
would ever look upon him with favor’s eye, his predicament would 
have been the same, with an even greater obstacle in the path that he 
was convinced he should take for honor’s sake. 

“T leave Paris to-morrow, Hilaire,” he said to D’Albret as they 
sat alone late the next morning over their pot of chocolate. 

“You leave Paris?” questioned the Vicomte, his cup arrested 
*twixt saucer and lip. 

“Yes,” said Tarrant. 

“Why?” asked the Frenchman, lowering the dish with a clatter. 

“How can you ask? You guessed last night something that I 
had not had the courage to whisper even to myself; and as you are 
to—to marry Lady Anne Bevis, my staying would place me in a situ- 
ation which no gentleman of sensibility could submit to for an in- 
stant.” 

“ Ah, you do love her,” said D’Albret, taking a long breath and 
looking admiringly over at his companion. “TI said last night, if you 
remember,” he went on after a moment, “that I was to marry Lady 
Bevis—if my father and Lord Frampton had their way. But since last 
night I have decided that Lord Frampton and my father are not to 
have their way.” 

“What do. you mean?” said Tarrant slowly. 

“Can’t you understand, my dear Ralph?” laughed D’Albret, his 
eyes twinkling. “Could you think for one moment that I would let 
my poor, paltry marriage of convenience stand in the way of a real 
affair of the heart? Impossible! Impossible! It would be like 
crushing a rare, delicate flower, and carefully preserving some useless 
weed in a scented vase.” 

Tarrant slowly shook his head, though his heart beat a tattoo. 
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“We can’t make an impossible situation possible with a pretty phrase, 
Hilaire,” he said. “I couldn’t look your father in the eye if I were 
to consider for a moment such a foolish business.” 

“ What matters that, so long as you may look in the eye of Lady 
Bevis with a little more assurance?” asked the Vicomte quickly. 

“ Assurance is the last thing I could summon to my aid in the 
presence of Lady Anne,” replied Tarrant. “She thinks no more of 
me—nor as much, I’ll warrant—than of any of the pretty courtiers who 
trapse about in her train.” 

“Don’t be too sure of that, Monsieur Ralph,” said the Vicomte, 
closing an eye and wagging his head wisely. “ She’s a wayward minx, 
with no eye for a ruffle or the turn of a leg, and I have very small 
doubt but what you are a figure in her eye.” 

“ Meaning that you think little of my ruffles and less of my legs,” 
laughed the young American rather mirthlessly. “ And what would 
my Lord Frampton say to the shifting of parts that you propose?” he 
went on before Hilaire could reply. 

“Lord Frampton?” questioned the Frenchman with a shrug. 
“Lord Frampton is an old fool.” 

“¢Tl ne faut jamais defier un fou,’ as your proverb has it,” an- 
swered Tarrant. 

“ There is no need to defy him,” said D’Albret. “ He is not to be 
considered.” 

“ But he is her guardian.” 

For reply the Vicomte snapped his fingers. ‘“ Would that all the 
sex were so guarded,” said he. “ Anne has a mind of her own,—such 
as it is—and uses it to mould her actions.” 

“Then if this betrothal, which you say your father and Frampton 
are anxious for, has even her tacit assent, what right have you to with- 
draw ?” 

“T have never spoken to her,” said Hilaire. 

“That fact, under the circumstances, demands an apology; it 
certainly doesn’t furnish an excuse,” replied Tarrant grimly. 

“The réle of advocatus diaboli becomes you more than it amuses 
me,” D’Albret said wearily. “I can say nothing more than that I 
withdraw any pretension that I may have had to the hand of my 
cousin, Lady Anne Bevis.” 

“And I can only say that I hold to my determination to depart 
to-morrow,” answered Tarrant, rising from the table, and walking 
over to the window, from where his broad back frowned ominously on 
the Vicomte. 

“That in no way affects my intention,” rejoined D’Albret. 

A shrug of the shoulders was Tarrant’s only comment. 
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X. 
IN WHICH HILAIRE PERFORMS A LITTLE COMEDY. 

THERE was little of Don Quixote in the mould of Hilaire d’Albret, 
but there was much of easy generosity and good feeling. High impulse 
seldom stirred him, though an action that served both a friend and 
himself lost no flavor from the double usage, which is praise enough 
as the world goes, for it moves not along the line of sentiment. If 
distaste for marriage with the Lady Anne Bevis had kept him shuffling 
with indecision, it also furnished a very comfortable vantage-ground 
from which to look upon renunciation, and he did not purpose that the 
hazy notions of his friend should intercept the view—that is, if a little 
delicate intriguing could help to mend matters. So he held both 
tongue and temper, and about an hour after the morning conversation 
with Tarrant—an hour devoted to the intricacies and delicacies of a 
foppish toilet—his sedan was moving rapidly towards the Rue de Les- 
diguiéres. He had taken full measure of the Comte d’Albret’s proba- 
ble opposition to his withdrawal, but he had palliations that he felt 
would assuage the old General’s annoyance, not the least of which 
would be the knowledge that he was serving the son of the man who had 
saved his life. “ But first,” thought the Vicomte, as he stepped from 
the chair in front of the Hétel d’Albret, “the young gentleman must 
be made willing to be served; and my Cousin Anne must be shown that 
she has an inclination to assist in the service.” This was the little com- 
edy that the young Frenchman, in the highest spirit, set himself to play ; 
it was no fault of his that it near turned into a tragedy before they 
were all finished with it. 

“ Lady Bevis will receive Monsieur le Vicomte at one o’clock,” was 
the message the footman brought him, as he lounged in the great hall, 
waiting. Impatience pricked him during the minutes that he paced 
up and down the sombre corridor, and something of a fear of rencounter 
with his father; the chiming hour released him at the twittering 
moment, however, and he made his way to her boudoir. 

Her tiring-woman was still in attendance, but she lagged super- 
fluous, for the last touch had been administered to ribbon and furbe- 
low, and she was bid to go. As Hilaire bent very low and very ceremo- 
niously over his cousin’s hand, he had quite recovered his sang-froid, 


~ and his alert, fastidious eye approved the cool, elegant, handsome girl, 
» whose veiled eye unsuccessfully attempted to hide the eager inquiry as 


to his presence. A simple snowy dimity frock, with stripes of rose- 
color, which exhaled the faintest odor of lavender, contributed to her 
air of delicate freshness, and for a wavering instant he wondered if he 
were not forswearing too precious and admirable a thing. The thought 
slipped from him ere it was well formed. His Gallic taste was not 
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strongly appealed to by a charm so natural and free. Simplicity was 
indeed becoming the mode in his little world, but it was an artificial 
simplicity that shivered miserably in the anteroom of sincerity. 

“T am afraid I intrude at a sacred hour, cousin,” he said gallantly, 
still holding her finger-tips in his hand. 

“ At an unusual one only, Hilaire,” answered she, smiling dimly 
and withdrawing her hand. 

“It presages the importance of my errand,” said he, sinking into 
the pink velvet chair towards which she motioned him and leisurely 
withdrawing his scented gloves. 

She was in something of a flutter, as he could see, but what was 
visible to him was nothing to the trepidation that had seized her within, 
and the real reason of it she guessed no more than he. For weeks she 
had been expecting just such a meeting, and looked forward to it 
calmly; for if there was little of joyousness in the idea of her betrothal 
and marriage to Hilaire d’Albret, there was nothing of repugnance, 
and she had accepted the arrangement, which she understood from her 
uncle was to be made, with an equanimity that was grounded on the 
knowledge that a union with her cousin meant the largest and most 
immediate personal freedom that she could hope to gain. 

But during the last few weeks, and with especial clearness during 
the ten days just passed, which were associated in memory with very 
beautiful hours in the gardens, a change had seemed to creep through 
her, and, unconscious as she had been of it before, at this moment, with 
the Vicomte lolling easily before her, she felt overwhelmingly that the 
liberty which she had thought to gain from her marriage with him 
would be but a poor mockery, a lifeless thing, and the reason for her 
tergiversation she dared not consider. 

“T doubt not your uncle, Lord Frampton, has given you some warn- 
ing of my visit,” went on D’Albret, playing with the tassel of his 
clouded cane and watching her curiously. 

“ And is it to be so dangerous a business that I should be fore- 
warned against it?” she asked lightly, though her heart was sinking. 

“ Danger often lurks where most is smiling, my cousin,” answered 
he, smiling something himself at the dismay which traitorously jumped 
from her eyes. “But you need have little qualm,” continued the 
Vicomte, deliberately framing his sentence so that, for his amuse- 
ment, she might have much. “I come on a matter that I am sure will 
bring joy to us both.” 

“You are confident,” she said in an even voice, while her tiny 
rose-satin slipper, above which he caught a fascinating glimpse of 
white silk stocking, tapped a perturbed tattoo. 

“ Confidence was never yet out of place in an affair of love, Anne,” 
he made reply, sinking his voice tenderly. The play-acting rascal ! 
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“It has tripped many a coxcomb, Monsieur Hilaire,” she flashed 
back at him, while his eyes drooped to hide their mirth. 

“ And sheltered many too, cousin,” he added. “I find it a very 
comfortable canopy at times.” 

“ And this is one?” 

“Never so comfortable,” said he with an exaggerated complai- 
sance. 

“Take care, you’ll stumble yet,” she answered, flushing deep. 

“T cannot now. I see the way clear at last,” replied he, calculating 
the ambiguity and wondering how far her ill-conceit of him would 
let his little comedy progress. It was to go further than vanity 
relished. 

“ Belated vision. There is little flattery in it, Hilaire.” 

“But a deal of consideration, cousin.” 

“If you measure by time and not by brain,” she rapped out 
shrewdly. tie ve 

“There was some thought of happiness placed in the scale,” he 
answered softly. 

“ Whose—yours or mine?” asked Anne quickly. 

“A modicity of both.” 

She rose slowly, flaming anger signals in either cheek, and stood 
looking down at the easy, nonchalant, handsome figure before her. 
“This is too much,” she said in a low voice, and turned tremulously 
to the ogival window that hung over the gardens. 

“But what could I do less, cousin?” questioned he, rising lan- 
guidly, and using his eye-glass for the examination of some dainty 
bibelots. 

* And you come to me with talk of marriage, Monsieur ?”. said she, 
swiftly facing him again, the color quite gone now from her face. 
“Do the ladies of France submit to such affrontery? If so, you had 
best seek among them for a wife.” 

“T said nothing of marriage or a wife, Mademoiselle, if memory 
serves me,” replied Hilaire a little stiffly. “I spoke only of our happi- 
ness; and I have long been convinced, but never more so than at this 
moment, that matrimony was the very antipodes of that.” 

She looked blankly at him an instant, and then, “ I—I cannot under- 


stand,” she queried. 
“T have tried to speak plainly,” said he with a fine disingenuous- 


ness. 
“But you spoke of our—our love-affair,” faltered she, “and of 


bringing joy to us both, and—and of your confidence.” Her memory 


played back over his odious words hotly. 
' “Was your judgment of so poor a sort that it could wrench the 


meaning of my words so sadly awry? Was my confidence badly con- 
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ceived in thinking that our love-affair would bring joy to us both if 
it came to nought?” questioned the guileless young Frenchman, with 
just a shade of wounded pride showing in voice and look. 

“T thought——” she began, a great flush spreading over her lovely 
face and neck. 

“ Ah, Cousin Anne,” cried he, “ confess you thought me much more 
of a coxcomb that I really am?” 

“ More of a coxcomb, less of a player,” said Anne, smiling at him 
and filled with a strange sense of exaltation. 

“The temptation to act up to your opinion of me was too great,” 
rejoined Hilaire, taking her hand in his and wondering at the chill 
of it. 

“T have been very blind,” she said. 

“For one not in love, eh?” questioned he, with eyes intent on 
hers. 

“ For one in any condition,” replied she, meeting his look frankly. 
“You forgive me, Hilaire?” 

“ With all my heart, Anne,” answered the Vicomte comically, “ but 
who is to forgive me? Certainly not my father nor my Lord Framp- 
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ton. 
“Certainly not they,” answered she, “for they have nothing to 


forgive.” 
“ The ones that have nothing to forgive are the last to show mercy,” 


laughed he. 

“ Ah, but their wrath will bubble impotently,” replied she gayly. 

“My father’s, yes,” he answered, still smiling, “if I bring some of 
my affrontery to bear on one of the French ladies of whom you ques- 
tioned; but what of our guardian uncle?” 

“T shall make terms with him.” 

“See that he doesn’t make them with you,” said Hilaire quickly, 
and with a little of gravity touching his handsome face. 

“T shall,” she said, taking on a shade of the young man’s serious- 
ness. 

“ And now there is one favor you can do me,” he went on. 

“It is granted for the mere asking.” 

“It concerns my friend Tarrant.” 

“Mr. Tarrant?” questioned Anne vaguely. 

“He is leaving Paris to-morrow—at least so he says. I want you 
to help me to make him stay.” 

“TI?” she faltered for an instant; and then, with a faint little 
smile, “ What powers have I? *T'was but a week since that I advised 
him to go. He would think me strangely whimsical now, to urge his 
staying.” 

“ And yet you will—for me,” said the Vicomte, “and a little for 
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him? I have not the fullest liberty for saying why I wish it, but I 
may tell that there is a lady——” 

“ A lady?” asked Anne quickly. 

“A lady—for whom his feelings have been deeply touched.” 

“T do not understand you,” said she in a low voice. 

“T can make it very little clearer at present. He is certain that 
she in no way reciprocates his regard, though I am certain to the con- 
trary.” 

“ And you wish me to persuade him to remain so that the lady may 
have an opportunity of showing her feelings ?” 

“ Something of that,” answered he. 

“And why, pray, do you seek my poor service?” said the girl 
coldly. “Go to the lady herself; she is most concerned.” 

“T have been already,” said Hilaire glibly. “ But, of course, I 
could speak no more frankly to her than I could to you.” 

“ What was her answer ?” 

“The same as yours. She cares for him, nevertheless, and I ex- 
pected none other.” 

“Yes, yes, I see,” she replied, with something of a tremor. “I 
will write him. We must help this faint-hearted young gentleman. I 
doubt his not going at my request, however.” 

“TI have no doubt whatever,” replied the Frenchman jubilantly. 
“He would have a very high regard for your wish. You will write at 
once ?” * 

“ At once,” said she, and moving towards a tiny escritoire she 
seated herself and took up a quill. 

“T will take it.” 

“Would it not be better for me to send it?” 

“You are right, and ten thousand thanks,” he said. 

“No, no, my gratitude is still in debt to you.” 

“You cancel it,” rejoined he, pointing to where the note was 
begun. 

“ That is nothing,” said she. / 

He bent low over the slender hand, colder now than before, he 
thought; then, taking up his hat and cane, he bowed himself out, the 
sound of her scratching quill touching his ears as he moved along the 
passage outside. The tapping of his steps had hardly ceased to reach 
her when the writing stopped, and snatching the half-covered sheet 
she tore it in strips. But the Vicomte d’Albret had discovered what 
he wanted without witnessing this last little incident. 
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XI. 
IN WHICH TARRANT CHANGES HIS MIND. 

As Tarrant, with the black mood well astride him, listened to 
Hilaire d’Albret’s gay departure that morning—the Vicomte was 
actually trolling a snatch of song—the thought of the bitter night 
he had passed chiefly on his account spread dully before him, and he 
wondered if his renunciation—if such it could be called—was justified. 
Why should he rise to the very heights of chivalrous abnegation only 
to have his sacrifice and self-denial sniffed at by this young French- 
man? What ailed the Vicomte that he should ruthlessly give so 
beautiful a creature as the Lady Anne Bevis back her troth—or at 
least refuse to accept it? And if he were intent upon so foolish a pro- 
ceeding, why should he, Ralph Tarrant, attempt to uphold the honor 
of the house of D’Albret against the vagary of a D’Albret? Should 
he not rather descend to earth and attempt to secure for himself the 
precious prize for which he ached, and upon which a too subtle sense 
of duty was driving him to turn his back? The meshes that these 
self-questionings spread in front of his mind were too fine for logic 
or casuistry, and a fretting humor set upon him. 

He was disturbed by the entrance of Felix: “ Will Monsieur dress 
this morning ?” 

“No, Monsieur will not dress this morning,” he snapped out. 
“ Monsieur will pack up. You will please to get out Monsieur’s port- 


manteaux.” 
“Monsieur is changing his lodgings?’ queried the little man 


blankly. 

“ Monsieur is leaving Paris,” scowled Tarrant. 

“Leaving Paris!” gasped Felix. 

“ To-morrow.” 

“For where, may I ask Monsieur?” questioned the Frenchman 
timidly. 

“ For anywhere, nowhere, everywhere,” said Tarrant angrily. 

“Yes, Monsieur. And—and do I accompany Monsieur?” 

“Suit yourself. But remember that your wages are the same as 
Sir Richard Keightly paid you,” answered the young man grimly. 

“T understand perfectly, Monsieur,” said Felix, on whom the grim- 
ness was lost, for he had already during his short service with Tarrant 
received more than he had ever gotten from the Baronet, and his feel- 
ing for his new master had jumped entirely beyond the trivial matter 
of hire. 

Once more Tarrant had but himself for company, and he paced the 
room in gloomy rumination, that was in nowise lightened by the 
sounds of Felix’s industrious preparations. It was not long before 
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that imperturbable little person reappeared, import in his eae, a 
long, folded paper in his hand. 

“Well?” said Tarrant, coming to a stop before him. 

“T found this paper in a coat, Monsieur.” 

“A coat of mine?” 

“No, Monsieur,” answered Felix, the slightest trace of hesitancy 
in his voice, “in a coat of Sir Richard Keightly’s that must have been 
put in my box by mistake.” 

“Tf a mistake like that occurs when you quit my service, you'll have 
me travelling in my waistcoat.” 

“Yes, Monsieur. It will not happen, I assure you.” He handed 
the paper to the young man. “TI thought Monsieur might like to 
see it.” 

Stepping to the window, Tarrant unfolded the single sheet and 
wrinkled his brows as he glanced down its length. “What the devil 
do I want to see a true copy of the last will and testament of the 
Marquess of Bevis for?” he exclaimed after a moment. 

“Why the devil—I beg Monsieur’s pardon—why should Sir Rich- 
ard Keightly want to see the Marquess of Bevis’s last will and testa- 
ment ?” 

The young man looked quickly over the edge of the paper at his 
servant and found Felix’s beady, little black eyes fairly snapping at him 
with inquisitive interrogation. “That is a question for you to answer, 
Monsieur Felix,” he said, with his eyes still on those of the Frenchman. 

“Perhaps the document has some connection with Sir Richard’s 
visit to Lord Frampton,” ventured the little man tentatively, though 
a cunning smile hovered for an instant around his lips. 

“But of what interest is that to me?” 

“Monsieur, it is very difficult for anyone to know where their in- 
terest really lies.” 

“Ts it indeed, Felix? Well, your interest will never lie in a too 
intimate acquaintance with my affairs, mind that,” said the young 
man sharply. 

“Yes, Monsieur.” 

“That will do.” 

And the crestfallen valet withdrew. 

“Spying,” thought Tarrant, throwing himself into a chair, the 
paper still in his hand; but it was the humor that filled him which 
prevented his seeing that if Felix had been meddlesome, it was with 
good intent. The distraction had turned the current of his thought, 
though, and it was with something akin to interest that he glanced 
through the closely written sheet in front of him. The paragraphs 
wherein the testator bequeathed to his “ dearly beloved daughter Anne 
the sum of one hundred thousand pounds sterling” surprised him, for 
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he had no idea of her being such an heiress; but any wonder at that 
was immediately dispelled by the matter of the succeeding paragraph: 
“Tf at any time before reaching the age of twenty-five my said daugh- 
ter Anne contracts a marriage with any man not an English citizen, 
then my said daughter Anne does forfeit two-thirds of the aforesaid 
one hundred thousand pounds, and such sum forfeited I direct to be 
paid to my brother, John Frampton.” 

He read this again slowly and reread it, all sorts of little signifi- 
cances jumping out at him from it and pricking him into a conscious- 
ness that he was treading thinly over mystery. By curious chance, 
intuition sprang far ahead of intelligence for an instant, and he 
imagined that the true reason for Hilaire d’Albret’s surrender was 
made plain; but a moment after the flaccid, selfish face of Lord 
Frampton peeped at him from behind the thought, and that of another, 
even more determined in its look of malignant. self-seeking; then on 
top of this prefigurement tumbled the words of Felix: “ Perhaps the 
document has some connection with Sir Richard’s visit to Lord Framp- 
ton,” and intuition turned tail to give place to the scrutiny of common- 
sense. Common-sense quickly absolved the Vicomte from any nefarious 
calculation, and it just as quickly adjusted Lord Frampton’s com- 
plaisant attitude towards his niece’s betrothal to a man not an English 
citizen; but even common-sense found itself in a cul-de-sac when it 
attempted to get at Sir Richard Keightly. He was the tertium quid 
for whom conjecture was blunt, and the more Tarrant puzzled, the 
more the reason for the Baronet’s possession of a copy of the Marquess 
of Bevis’s will eluded him, though there intuition did assist, for it held 
him tight to the conclusion that there was a reason, and the sequential 
fact that it must be a sinister one. 

He stuck to it till his head buzzed with the hopeless circles of 
his ratiocination, urged on, unconsciously perhaps, by what he had 
considered Felix’s impertinent remark about the difficulty of knowing 
wherein lay one’s real interest. It shone with no dimness within him 
that anything which concerned Lady Anne Bevis concerned him; and 
the document before him, its former possessor, and the manner of its 
coming into his hands, all seemed in some indefinable way to point to 
danger, if not disaster, to her. 

“T have finished, Monsieur,” broke in Felix’s quiet voice. 

“ Finished, eh? Finished what?” queried Tarrant, looking up at 
him speculatively. 

“ Packing, Monsieur.” 

“ Packing ?—Oh, yes. Well, Felix, we may not go to-morrow.” 

“Very well, Monsieur. Does Monsieur dine out?” 

“No, here.” 

A solitary dinner in the twilight, which was augmented by a row 
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of fresh candles, brought no solution to the tantalizing enigma, though 
the wings of surmise flapped vigorously under the stimulus of Felix’s 
carefully selected bottle of Burgundy. They flapped impotently, how- 
ever, and he had resigned himself to the idea of a lonesome evening 
waiting for Hilaire’s return, when desire to see Lady Anne seized 
strong hold of him, and inside the hour he was dressed, seated com- 
fortably in a chair, and moving at a good pace towards the Rue de 
Lesdiguiéres. 

There was less than the usual company that evening in the great 
drawing-room; Lord Frampton, Hilaire, and Sir Richard Keightly 
were nowhere in sight, nor was the General; so, after greeting the 
little Marquise de Fornis, who rallied him on his not appearing to 
dine, he made his way towards Anne. She was holding court with 
the usual group of gay admirers, and though she had noticed his 
entrance instantly and marked every step of his progress towards her, 
it was several moments before she allowed him to catch her eye from 
where he stood on the outer edge of the circle about her. Her bow 
was one of cool friendliness, that would have borne a less hungry man 
to moderate heights, but Tarrant was in love, and coolness and modera- 
tion had no place in his category. He managed by clever manceuvring, 
of which she alone was aware, to put himself beside her. 

“You have come to say good-by?” said she in a voice hardly audi- 
ble above the clatter of small talk around them. 

“ How could you guess?” 

“ By your gayety,” she answered maliciously. 

“T am trying to follow your advice.” 

“ My advice?” 

“You told me to quit Paris.” 

“It is easier than you thought ?” 

“Tt is the most difficult task I ever set myself.” 

“T am afraid you are leaving something behind.” 

“Not something, someone,” he said boldly, “and I claim your 
assistance under our compact.” 

“ Our compact ?” 

“Do you not remember, out there in the gardens we promised to 
look out for one another ?” 

“ Yes—but—but you’ve gone too fast for me. I had no idea there 
was a lady——” 

“What else could there be?” he broke in abruptly. 

“T told you that the looker-on was the one to get hurt.” 

“T admit I’ve been trampled on, but is that all the comfort I am 
to get from you?” he asked half-comically, half-defiantly. 

“Come to-morrow when we can be alone,” she said in a hurried 
aside, “and tell me all about her. Perhaps I can help you.” 
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“ But don’t you know who——” he began; but she had risen, and 
he knew that would be his last chance that evening. He must wait 
for the morrow. 

The way to Hilaire’s lodgings was taken in roundabout fashion, 
on foot, the tapping of his cane sounding echoes far ahead of him down 
the solitary streets, and when Tarrant arrived there he found that 
young gentleman in the gayest of moods awaiting him. 

“ Ah, Ralph,” he cried, “I was afraid you had escaped, but the 
good Felix reassured me. Where have you been prowling?” 

“In the Rue de Lesdiguiéres.” 

“ Did Anne write you?” asked the Vicomte in surprise. 

“No. Why should she?” 

“‘ Every reason why she shouldn’t, but then she said she would.” 

“ What do you mean?” questioned Tarrant, his companion’s words 
deep mystery to him. 

“ T mean that this morning I told her of your determination to shake 
the dust of Paris from your feet, and asked her assistance to make you 
stay.” 

“ Well ?” 

“Well,” rejoined Hilaire, smiling, “I made my appeal in such 
a fashion, that I couldn’t help finding out from the way in which she 
answered it several important things.” 

*T am still blind. You must lead me nearer to the light.” 

“None so blind as those who won’t see,” laughed out the Vicomte, 
clapping him on the back. “I informed the fair Lady Anne that you 
had become very much enamoured of a certain lady in Paris; that 
you considered your passion hopeless and intended to fly from it; and 
I besought her aid in setting matters right. She said she would write 
you.” 

. Tarrant’s face was a comic mixture of dismay, chagrin, and won- 
derment. “Hilaire! What have you been about?” was all he could 
say. 

“ Oh, call me a meddlesome marplot, vilipend me to the utmost,” 
eried the Frenchman, snapping his fingers, “ but I am bound that this 
shall come straight. If this marriage wasn’t made in Heaven, it shall 
be made in the place next best, Paris.” 

“You rattlepate!” laughed the other, though he was hot and cold 
by turns all over. “She didn’t write, however,” he added, his heart 
thumping at the thought. 

D’Albret regarded him a second commiseratingly. “ Wit flies out 
when love enters,” he said. “Of course she didn’t. That is the way 
I discovered important things.” 

“What?” asked Tarrant, hardly daring to listen to the answer. 

“Most important, that she is in love with you. Had she written, 
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it would have been as clear as crystal that she cared not a sou; not 
having written, it shows that she cares a good deal not to have you 
stay for the benefit of another woman. Ah, mon cher ami, I said you 
were a figure in her eye.” 

“You are very marvellous, Hilaire, but I don’t believe you.” 

“Stay in Paris long enough and the lady will tell you herself,” 
said the Vicomte. ; 

“ And at your interesting interview with Lady Bevis this morning 
did you and she come to an understanding ?” 

“A most perfect one. We were so glad to be rid of one another 
that we almost fell in love on the spot. Oh, it has been a lucky, lucky, 
wonderful day,” rattled off the Frenchman. “I serve my friend, I 
serve a very fair lady, and by these services I doubly serve myself.” 

“How doubly?” queried Tarrant, amused in spite of himself at 
the other’s gay flow. 

“ Have I not told you!” ejaculated Hilaire. “ Most wonderful of 
all, I met our friend, Sir Richard Keightly, this evening, and he had 
the ill-manners to press me for my debt.” 

“Your card debt?” 

“Exactly so. I had to laugh, knowing the condition of the ex- 
chequer, and he, as coolly as you please, says, ‘Come, Monsieur, I will 
make you a proposition to cancel your debt?’ ‘Name your condi- 
tion,’ said I, still laughing at him. ‘ Withdraw your suit for the hand 
of Lady Anne Bevis,’ said he——” 

“What!” exclaimed Tarrant, jumping to his feet. 

“His very words,” continued D’Albret. 

“ And you threw your gloves in his face?” questioned the other 
fiercely. ‘ 

“ By no means; you must remember I am not in love with the lady, 
Monsieur Ralph. I simply looked at him hard to see that he was in 
earnest, and then I replied, ‘Monsieur, I accept.’ And say what 
you will, I look upon it as an exceptional instance of virtue fairly 
rewarded.” 

“But, damn it! can’t you see there is something behind this?” 
cried Tarrant, annoyed at Hilaire’s flippancy. 

“ Nothing but fifty thousand francs.” 

“ What does he want?” 

“ Evidently what he thought I had, but what in reality belongs to 
you. It is a very amusing situation, in which Sir Richard affords most 
of the amusement.” 

Tarrant paced the room for a moment silently, his mind playing 
fast. “ Don’t be too sure of that,” he said after a moment, and, snatch- 
ing up a candle, he disappeared through the door-way to reappear a 
few moments after with a paper in his hand. 
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“What is it?” asked Hilaire, who had watched the coming and 
going of his friend curiously. 

“ Read that,” said Tarrant, placing candle and paper before him. 

“True copy of the last will and testament of the Marquess of 
Bevis,” read D’Albret. “Where the devil did this come from?” And 
a few moments later, springing to his feet, and waving the sheet in 
his hand, he cried joyously, “ Ralph, you lucky scoundrel! I didn’t 
know she had a tithe of a hundred thousand pounds.” 

“ She wouldn’t have if she married you; read the next paragraph.” 

“The scoundrel!” ejaculated Hilaire. 

“The scoundrels, rather,” said Tarrant quietly; the whole thing 
seemed flooded with light to him now. 

“Where did this come from?” reiterated the Vicomte. 

“ Felix found it in a coat of Sir Richard Keightly’s and brought 
it to me this morning.” 

“Sir Richard Keightly!” said Hilaire in a queer voice. “ But it 
is all ink to me,” he went on. 

“So it has been to me till now, but it begins to clear.” 

“Frampton is a rogue,” exclaimed D’Albret. 

“ Yes, in the hands of a worse one.” 

“ What’s to be done?” questioned the Frenchman rather hopelessly. 

“ Everything; and we have got to do it.” 

Tarrant stepped to the bell-cord and pulled it. Felix appeared 
quickly in answer. 

“You rang, Monsieur ?” 

“Yes. You may unpack my portmanteaux; we shall remain in 
Paris for the present.” 

“Yes, Monsieur,” beamed the little man. 

“T would double his wages,” said Hilaire as the door closed after 
him. 

“T have,” answered Tarrant. 


XII. 
IN WHICH TARRANT PAYS A TIMELY CALL. 


It is not to be supposed that Anne Bevis had a much calmer day 
than Hilaire or Tarrant; there may have been less stress on the sur- 
face, less of outward jubilation over the regaining of what she con- 
sidered her half-lost liberty, less visible signs of perturbation over what 
she considered the worthlessness of it, now that it was regained; but 
inwardly all was turbulence. If she were joyous over the repossession 
of something she had not yet lost, her spirit sank at the thought of 
yielding up something which, to her knowledge, she had never had. 
Hilaire’s eagerness to secure her interest in behalf of some unknown 
lady for the benefit of Ralph Tarrant had brought stray feelings, of 
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which she was but partly conscious, to a fierce focus that set her in a 
whirl of apprehension, and there was little to allay it in Tarrant’s 
brief visit during the evening. With such tense vision was she striving 
to see something which was beyond sight, which, in fact, did not exist, 
she was oblivious of the wonderful things at her very elbow. 

A night to think it over—there were but a few wretched hours of 
sleep—altered the state of mind nothing, save that the expectation 
of learning the unknown lady’s name from Tarrant’s own lips filled 
her with a nervous, doleful delight that was at least better than sus- 
pense. It was perhaps unfortunate for Lord Frampton’s fears that 
his niece and ward was in this condition when he called early that 
morning; but, in truth, his Lordship’s nerves were none of the steadiest 
either. He felt himself moving over very slippery ground, and Sir 
Richard Keightly’s hilarious announcement late the night before, 
that D’Albret had agreed to press his suit no further for the hand of 
Anne, filled him with qualms that were none the less disquieting be- 
cause they touched his avarice and not his conscience. The bird in 
hand was worth much more than the one in the bush, and he cursed 
the luck, as he had cursed it every day since their agreement, that had 
saddled him with the importunate, relentless Keightly. His hurried 
appearance the next morning at the Hétel d’Albret was owing entirely 
to his eagerness that the rest of his crooked plan should not go amiss. 

Anne was still in the hands of her maid, but she bade the servant 
show him up. “ Dismiss that wench,” he said testily once he was in- 
side the door, “ I want to talk to you privately.” 

“ What is it,” said she, “that fetches you out at this hour of the 
day ?” 
“‘Tll news demands an early messenger,” answered his Lordship, 
taking snuff copiously. 

“Tt usually travels fast enough itself. What have you?” 

“It seems that Monsieur le Vicomte d’Albret declines an alliance 
with our family,” answered her uncle impressively, looking for sur- 
prise or consternation, but finding neither. 

“ That is good news, uncle, and has moved slowly, as befits it. I’ve 
known it, though, these twenty hours.” 

“ You—you’ve known it?” cried Frampton. “ What are you talk- 
ing of, child ?” 

“ Hilaire came to me yesterday morning and said he would bother 
me no further,” replied Anne. 

“ Yesterday—morning?” muttered his Lordship. “ You are mis- 
taken. Sir Rich—I mean I heard it but late last night myself.” His 
thoughts were scurrying back to the night before, when Keightly had 
broken in upon him with his news, and he wondered if the wily Baronet 
had been overreached by the Vicomte. 
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“From whom?” she questioned, puzzled at his perplexity, which 
he could not conceal. “ From Hilaire?” 

(9 No.” 

“Not from the General; he is at Versailles.” 

“No, no—from a friend, a friend,” he mumbled. Then realizing 
the poor figure he presented to one whom his chief intent on that occa- 
sion was to impress weightily, he swung to an air of fussy impatience. 
“The source of information is nothing; it is the fact which stares us 
in the face.” 

“ But it puts no one out of countenance.” 

“It places me and yourself in a most unattractive position,” said 
Frampton, striving hard to hold back his temper. 

“It was a position of your own seeking,” answered Anne coolly. 

“ But, my Lady, do you not want a husband ?” 

“ No.” y 

“Then I want one for you.” 

“ Are the duties of guardian becoming so irksome?” 

“They become odious the moment you put me in a compromising 
position. How am I to face the world, my friends, your friends, when 
the news of your rejection by D’Albret comes to them? Answer me 
that ?” 

“ But I am overjoyed at it. Don’t you understand, uncle?” 

“ All I understand is that there can be but one reason for your 
rupture with Hilaire d’Albret: your betrothal to another man.” 

“ What can you mean?” asked she slowly. 

“TIT mean that your reputation and mine demands the immediate 
announcement that your marriage has been arranged. Then we may 
return to England.” 

“ Marriage to whom?” questioned she, not catching his drift. 

“T have been importuned constantly with the suit of a gentleman 
for whom I hold a very high consideration. Heretofore, as I thought 
the Vicomte d’Albret an honorable man, I could in no way countenance 
it, but I shall at once communicate to him the very altered condition 


of affairs.” 
“ And may I ask the name of this importunate suitor?” asked the 


girl. 
“Sir Richard Keightly,” replied Frampton. 
“Sir Richard Keightly?” she repeated after him, every drop of 
blood in her body seeming to jump to her heart. “ Are you mad, my 
Lord ?” 

“He is my friend and a very estimable gentleman.” 

“TI don’t ask you for a defence of him,” answered Anne quickly, 
her hands clenched at her side, “I ask you to utter some excuse for 
yourself. How dare you come to me with that man’s name in your 
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mouth? Has he not brought woe and shame enough to our house, with 
his black heart, that you should think of thrusting me into his hands? 
Has he not ruined my brother? Did he not bring evil enough into my 
father’s life? Speak, speak,—why don’t you speak?” 

“Don’t attempt to bully me, child, with your tragic airs,” said his 
Lordship. “I understand my duty too well, I hope, to be led aside by 
feminine fury. Sir Richard, like every man of the world, has suffered 
great calumny, and it ill-befits you wi 

“Stop! I cannot hear you, I will not hear you. I ask you to leave 
me,” cried she. 

“T shall insist on this; you shall obey me,” he retorted angrily. 

She had moved towards the bell-cord, all of a tremor with anger 
and indignation, and she faced him, flashing,— 

“ Never, never !” 

“T shall hope to find you in a more amenable temper to-morrow,” 
said he as footsteps sounded outside along the passage. 

“ Not on a hundred to-morrows, my Lord,” she flung at him, little 
thinking how soon her defiance would fade; and he left her with an 
oath on his lips, while she, palpitating, dizzy, leaned heavily, with shut 
eyes, against the wall. 

It was some four hours later that Anne, rather wan and listless, 
though with nerves still a-tingle, moved slowly through the garden 
ways towards the columned, miniature temple, whose screened, marble 
coolness invited relief from the high June-day sun. Frampton’s in- 
famous proposal of Keightly as a husband for her still swam blackly 
in her head; her pride too was bruised, and she had a hideous, oppress- 
ive sense that evil intent surrounded her. Summed with these bitter- 
nesses was one still deeper, related to the others in a fantastical way, 
prying them out in mordant, satirical relief, and which she was there 
at that moment waiting to taste to the full. She wondered, as she sat 
with feverish face pressed to the chill surface of one of the pillars, what 
her feelings would be when she heard the name of another woman on 
his tongue. Would she help him, as she had with such foolish magna- 
nimity offered to do the night before? Could she? What was there 
for her to do? Who would help her? Why——” A drowsy, drooping 
butterfly drifted in on a stray, slanting sunbeam, poised delicately, 
then fluttered to the odorous outside again; the hum of many bees 
droned on the heavy air; only the fountain’s splash brought refresh- 
ment, and that was far and far away; so far away that it sounded 
like dull, soothing, gray music, so soothing that—that 

Her eyelids unclosed slowly—she was unconscious of their having 
drooped—and vision came reluctantly. Some other sense more vigilant 
first made her aware of his presence, then tardy sight fell upon the 
silent figure. She rose to her feet, or rather seemed to slide to erect 
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position, with one hand steadying her against the back of the stone 
bench. “What do you here, Sir Richard Keightly?” said she in a 
voice so low that it seemed attuned to that far-off fountain-music of 
her dream. 

“T lay my homage at the feet of Lady Anne Bevis,” answered the 
Baronet, bowing very low; “so clumsily, however, that I awakened 
you,” he added. 

She swept her hand wearily across her face to bring away the last 
glimmer of dream-light, which still dazzled her. “ You take advan- 
tage of the absence of my cousin, General d’Albret,” she said a little 
wildly. “ Your words, your presence here, are an insult.” 

“T also take advantage of the absence of Monsieur le Vicomte 
d’Albret,” answered he meaningly, and disregarding her last. 

“His absence is the only thing Sir Richard Keightly would dare 
to presume on.” 

“Not the only thing, Lady Anne,” said he, with an attempt at 
lightness, though his eyes were smouldering,—“ what he has left be- 
hind him.” 

“Ts not for you.” 

* We'll see.” 

“ Never while there’s such a thing as sight!” 

“T have your uncle’s consent.” 

“ Mine, never !” 

“T’ll woo you till you yield it,” he said, dull color mounting his 
swarthy face, a curling smile on his thin lips. “I'll woo you kindly, 
Ill woo you roughly, but have you I will!” 

“ Never!” she quavered dauntlessly, but she was trembling, and 
fear was beginning to touch her. Why was she here alone with this 
creature? Was she to be crushed by her uncle and this man, without 
even crying for help? “Let me go!” cried she, panic filling her at 
the steadiness of his eyes, that seemed to compel her to stand still. 

“No. Listen to me,” she heard him say, and he moved towards 
her; his hand was on her wrist; his eyes still held hers. 

“Let me go!” she panted in little more than a whisper. 

“No. Listen to me.” 

The hand tightened on her wrist, his black, handsome, evil face 
was pressing to hers; she could feel his lips scorching her cheek, and, 
dragging together every particle of a will that had seemed to melt from 
her, she screamed, and on the instant, miraculous, it appeared, for no 
sound of steps had come, Keightly’s hand was wrenched from her, and 
he reeled, then fell, full length, under a blow from Tarrant that she 
thought must have killed him; but he groped his way to his feet, like 
one with a great hurt, and the fire in his wicked eyes was only dimmed, 
his courage not at all, and drawing his sword he moved unsteadily 
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towards the youngster, who with rapier at guard stood awaiting him 
contemptuously. 

There had scarce been time for a feeble thrust and a strong parry 
—Anne standing frozen—when this time the unmistakable sound of 
hurried steps gave warning, but hardly before the little Marquise de 
Fornis, followed by Hilaire d’Albret, rushed in upon them. 

“ Messieurs! Messieurs!” she cried shrilly. ‘“ What is this?” 

And their points dropped. 

“This is no place for you, Madame,” said the Vicomte gravely, and 
at the same moment he was at Anne’s side. She put her arm resist- 
lessly in his, and he moved to the entrance, motioning the Marquise 
before them. “TI will send him to you at once,” whispered he, patting 
her hand, and with a swift look of entreaty she moved out, followed 
by the fluttered little Frenchwoman, who cast a frightened look back 
to where the two men were leaning on their swords. “Go you to the 
house, Ralph,” said D’Albret, turning to them coolly. “I will arrange 
matters with Sir Richard.” 

“T’ll be damned is he escapes me this time!” burst out the Baronet. 
“Defend yourself !” 

“Ts Sir Richard Keightly aware that his conduct is most irregu- 
lar?” questioned Hilaire, quickly stepping forward, his own blade in 
hand. “And,” he added icily, toising him for an instant, “ most 
offensive ?” 

“Tam quite at Sir Richard Keightly’s disposal,” put in Tarrant. 

“Go!” said D’Albret impatiently, “I will arrange this.” 

Tarrant dropped his blade into its scabbard, and with no other 


word left them together. 
XIII. 
IN WHICH LADY ANNE BEVIS DIRECTS THE COURSE OF EVENTS. 


THE fortuitous circumstance of Tarrant’s inquiring of a casual 
footman, when’ he reached the house, for Lady Bevis, and being told 
that she was indisposed from the heat and had gone to her rooms, 
served doubtless to change the sequence of events considerably. For 
if they had but seen one another, Anne’s later action is hardly con- 
ceivable, and that strange rencounter at the roadside hostel—but the 
tale o’erlaps itself. It is enough to say that they did not meet, and 
when, a quarter of an hour later, Hilaire d’Albret came in from the 
gardens Tarrant was gone. 

He found the little Marquise in her apartment very much per- 
turbed over the happenings, and, learning from her that Anne had re- 
tired to her own rooms, he went swiftly along the passage and tapped 
at her door. She evidently expected him, for she herself opened. 

“Where is Monsieur Tarrant?” he questioned, stepping in. 

“T have not seen him,” she answered. “They did not fight?” 
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“ Not till to-morrow,” he replied. “Tell me everything.” 

“There is no way of avoiding it?” she went on tremulously, her 
mind intent only on that.” 

“ None.” 

“ But Sir Richard Keightly will kill him,” said she, coming very 
close and trying to look in his eyes. 

But he avoided the look uneasily. “Tarrant can take care of him- 
self, I think,” he said. 

“You know that he has no chance with a swordsman of Keightly’s 
skill,” she answered vehemently. “Oh, this must be stopped! It must 
be stopped !” 

. “T can’t see how, unless—— tell me of it,” he broke in again. 

“ Yes, unless, unless what?” asked she, eagerly catching the word. 

“ Tell me first.” 

It was told in quick, faltering, breathless words, the whole of it, 
he listening attentively, eyes narrowed coldly, lips tightened, long 
fingers playing nervously. 

“ Keightly would never fight me first, but he shall afterwards,” he 
flashed out at the end. 

ce Why io? 

He smiled dimly at her naive query. “ Because,” he said, “he 
would risk no mischance, small as it would appear to him, and probably 
would be,” he added modestly, “ of revenging that blow. It’s the second 
too, you must remember. Our friend Tarrant has the propensity for 
arriving at inopportune moments—or opportune, shall we say ?” 

“TI wish he had not come,” said she simply, though her face flushed 
scarlet. 

“T understand,” replied he, “but you must not worry. It may 
come right.” 

“You know nothing of Sir Richard Keightly’s skill,” answered 
she. 

“TI shall hope to see it matched.” 

She shook her head in a dejected, hopeless fashion, that but ex- 
pressed his thought too; and a few moments after, taking his leave, 
with shallow, comforting promises which neither believed, but which 
helped the moment, he kissed her hand gently and carried the fearful, 
dismayed look of her face through many hours with him, vivid re- 
membrance of it taking all surprise from him at what she afterwards 
did. 

Several hours later, in the early evening, Hilaire and Tarrant met 
in the Vicomte’s delicate satin-draped little drawing-room. D’Albret 
was ill at ease at first; his spirits were at the ebb; the whole affair 
depressed him. It seemed so dubiously one-sided, and he could not 
shake from him the foreboding of Anne. 
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“ Well, is everything arranged?” was his friend’s greeting question. 

“Everything. I have just come from seeing De Crespigny, of the 
British Embassy, who will act for Keightly. No apology will be ac- 
cepted.” 

“T hope you did not lead them to infer that there was a desire to 
offer one,” said Tarrant quickly. 

“T did not,” answered the Vicomte. “I very readily agreed that 
the fight should be 4 l’outrance.” 

“Good. And where and when?” 

“At sundown to-morrow, the cool of the evening; in a private park 
across the river.” 

“TI am afraid I bother you much, Hilaire,” said Tarrant, putting 
his hand on the other’s shoulder. 

“Tt is nothing but pleasure, my dear Ralph. I only regret that I 
am not to stand in your place first.” 

“ What do you mean—first ?” 

“TI mean that if by any chance you have ill-luck, it will then be 
my turn.” 

“ You mean it,” cried Tarrant, delight showing in his face. 

“ My dear Ralph, I assure you that it is only your being the chal- 
lenged party that gives you precedence. There are certain liberties 
that one cannot allow to be taken with one’s cousin, even if one is not 
in love with her,” said Hilaire, smiling. 

“ What a blackguard he is!” 

“Yes, and a very superior swordsman.” 

“T hope Monsieur le Vicomte d’Albret will not be called upon to 
test it,” Tarrant replied with a twinkle. 

“From the bottom of my heart,” added Hilaire earnestly. 

“ Of course, his whole beautiful scheme spreads before us now.” 

“ He has taken no precaution to conceal it. Anne, poor child, is in 
- the toils.’ 

“We'll extricate her yet,” answered Tarrant. 

But almost at the very moment of their talking, Anne Bevis, die 
traught, in a sort of despair was planning from her heart what would 
break her heart. Everything seemed hopelessly blank before her, save 
the one flaming fact of his danger; and what she was about to do 
appealed to her as so much the lesser of the two evils that confronted 
her. She wrote unsteadily at the little buhl escritoire, the nib of her 
quill even sharing her reluctance, and the candles at her side splutter- 
ing their indignation in dimness. 


“My uncle,” she wrote, “ you have doubtless heard from 
Sir Richard Keightly of his encounter with Mr. Tarrant this 
morning, and that a duel has been arranged between them to 
take place to-morrow. I wish to offer my duty to you, sir, in 
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reconsideration of my reply to your proposal this morning, on 
the one condition that this quarrel goes no further. Surely, 
sir, this is little that I ask, and if Sir Richard Keightly is 
sincere in his protestations it surely will be little for him to 
grant. In the event of his acquiescence I should be ready to 
leave Paris at any hour to-morrow that would best agree with 
your convenience. : 
“T am, sir, respectfully, your niece, 
“ ANNE BEVIS.” 


Once written, she folded, sealed, and despatched it in haste by a 
trusty messenger to Lord Frampton’s lodgings for fear that weaker 
second thoughts might bar the way to the enormity of her bitter sacri- 
fice; and yet the sweet knowledge that it was for him—for him—for 
him (she whispered it in repetition again and again, that courage 
might come of it) glamoured the forbidding picture that loomed be- 
fore her. 

Sir Richard Keightly and his Lordship were in deep council that 
night at the latter’s lodgings. Neither of them considered the day to 
have been a particular success. The reasons of it for each lay in the 
conduct of the other, and the recriminations had been bitter, satirical, 
even insulting, on the one part, and angrily inept on the other. The 
Baronet, whose sombre face was flushed with strong tipple, cursed 
the eagerness and cowardice that had hurried Frampton off to Anne, 
and Frampton retorted petulantly at the pretty mess that Keightly 
had managed to make in the gardens; fleered at him too for the way 
Hilaire d’Albret had outplayed him in the transaction of the card-debt 
the night before, though this was a mystery to both of them, and not 
the more palatable for that. 

Through it all there was one satisfaction that Keightly hugged 
the closer with every succeeding glass of brandy he drank, and it was 
very close before their talk had gone far; that was the prospect of the 
fight with Tarrant on the morrow. The idea of it simply enraged 
his Lordship, as he foresaw all sorts of complications that might very 
readily spoil the whole of their plans. In the midst of sharp discussion 
concerning this, Hutt entered with Anne’s letter, which was ripped 
open and read in astonishment. 

“ What the devil do you make of this, Keightly?” was Frampton’s 
puzzled question as he tossed the remarkable missive over to the 
Baronet. 

“What do I make of it,” said his companion with an eager look, 
after perusing the note. “That you and I are a brace of damned 
fools!” he added, clapping his hand down on the table with a bang. 
“ And this vagabond Tarrant has come within an ace of carrying the 
prize off from under our very eyes.” 
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“You think so?” gasped Frampton, shivering at the mere sug- 
gestion. 

“Think so? It’s as plain as the nose on your face. The girl is 
in love with him; finding that out, he buys off D’Albret, and the 
three plan a pretty little conspiracy, that, had it been successful, would 
have landed you and me in a debtor’s gaol.” 

“By God, Keightly, I believe you are speaking truth,” said his 
Lordship, taking snuff in great pinches excitedly. 

“ And now what think you of the affair in the gardens yesterday ?” 
sneered the Baronet. “ Does it put a different complexion on it?” 

“It was the devil’s own luck, I admit.” 

“ What sort of ground would we still be standing on if I didn’t 
hold that puppy Tarrant’s life in my hand, and propose to squeeze it 
out of him ?” 

“No, no, no!” said Frampton hastily; “we have everything as 
we wish now without that.” 

“ Without that!” cried Keightly. “I want it with that. I wouldn’t 
miss putting the steel into him for a thousand guineas.” 

“It will cost you fifty thousand if you do. Can’t you see that now 
she yields everything. Kill Tarrant, and you kill the goose too. She 
wouldn’t budge one inch if harm came to him, you can read that be- 
tween the lines here,” and Frampton held up the letter. “ And, besides, 
you would have a hornet’s nest about you. She would call in the Gen- 
eral and Hilaire, and there would be a dozen others eager to take it up. 
But now, at her suggestion, we can leave Paris quietly to-morrow for 
Brussels; you can be married the next day, and if you ever run across 
that blackguard Tarrant again, you can settle old scores with him 
then.” 

Wise counsel slips very glibly off the tongue of self-interest, but 
it makes but little impression on hot blood, particularly if hot blood 
sees the opportunity of feeding well a nursed grudge, and Lord Framp- 
ton begged, bullied, and entreated for an hour before the obstinacy 
of his partner was overcome. 

“ And what message am I to send him?” demanded the Baronet 
surlily after his ungraceful capitulation. 

“Send him none,” answered Frampton; “or, better yet, tell him 
that you make him a present of his life.” 


XIV. 
IN WHICH TARRANT RIDES AFTER HIS OWN. 
“ FEvix !” 
* Monsieur.” 
“Ts your late master, Sir Richard Keightly, an expert at sword- 
play ?” 
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“ None more so in England, Monsieur Tarrant, nor in France either, 
I believe.” 

Tarrant rose and took a turn or two about the room, while the little 
valet busied himself over the remains of the young man’s breakfast. 

“Do you understand the rapier yourself, Felix?” 

“T have practised a little, Monsieur.” 

“ Have you ever seen Sir Richard fence?” 

“Oh, often, Monsieur, at Monsieur Angelo’s salle d’armes in Car- 
lisle Street.” 

“The famous Angelo was his master, eh?” 

“Yes, Monsieur, and Sir Richard was considered the most pro- 
ficient of his patrons.” _ 

“Indeed ?” said Tarrant musingly. “ He has fought many duels?” 

“Many, many, Monsieur, and I never knew him to be ‘ touched’ 
but twice.” 

“ Ah, well, we must try to alter that record,” rejoined the young 
man. He stepped to an armoire of ebony that hung in a corner of the 
room and took from it two foils. “Show me,” he said to the astonished 
Felix, who was watching him curiously, “show me what you know,” 
and he presented the pommels of the blades to him. 

Taking one deftly, and with a smile on his smooth, inscrutable 
little face, the valet whipped it through the air and stood at guard. 

“ Attack!” cried Tarrant, who had thrown aside his dressing- 
gown, and the room resounded with the sharp “ tick” of the metal. 

The little Frenchman was as lithe and active as a cat, and with a 
good wrist, but his opponent might just as well have been covered 
with a coat of mail, for all the harm that came from his quick, clever 
attacks. 

“ And now, Monsieur Felix, on guard yourself,” said Tarrant, after 
a short breathing space; and again they engaged. 

The play was very fast, but lasted only a few moments, for by a 
brilliant flanconnade Tarrant finished the bout just as Hilaire d’Albret, 
roused by the noise of the fray, pushed into the room. 

“ What the devil——” began the Vicomte. 

“ Monsieur Felix here is teaching me a trick or two,” laughed his 
friend. 

“There is little to teach Monsieur,” said Felix to D’Albret, wonder 
still in his eye. 

“ And that’s good news,” answered the Vicomte mechanically. 

Praise of the noble art of escrime from the mouth of a valet meant 
little to him, and the sight of the two with foils crossed forced heavily 
upon him the thought of what the next few hours were to bring. As 
Felix was putting the swords back on their brackets a thought struck 
the Frenchman. «~  * ’ 
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“ Felix, have you ever seen Sir Richard Keightly fight a duel ?” 
“T attended him at three, Monsieur le Vicomte.” 

“Good. And was there any particular mode of attack, any trick, 
or unusual defence, that you noticed on those occasions ?” 

“ Kgad, I never thought to ask him that,” interjected Tarrant. 

“Sir Richard Keightly is good at every point,” answered Felix. 

“Ts that all you can say?” queried Hilaire. “ Mr. Tarrant and he 
are to meet to-day, and ” 

“You fight Sir Richard Keightly to-day, Monsieur?” cried the 
little man, addressing Tarrant, consternation spread wide over his 
face. 

“Yes, Felix.” 

“Then beware of him when he seems tired.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“There is nothing more that I could tell, Monsieur. From Mon- 
sieur’s play of the last few moments I should say that Monsieur was 
nearly as good a swordsman as Sir Richard Keightly.” 

“What more could you ask?” laughed Tarrant, turning to his 
friend after Felix had left them alone. 

“TI could ask a great deal more, Ralph,” answered the Vicomte, 
who was filled with grim forebodings. 

“ What ?” 

“That you let me stop it. Refuse to fight him.” 

“No, no, Hilaire, we’ve cast the die; we must see the thing through 
now,” said Tarrant quietly. : 

“ As you please,” replied Hilaire, shrugging hopelessly. “It is now 
ten minutes after three,” he added, glancing towards the clock. “We 
should leave by half-past four.” 

“T shall be ready.” 

Left alone, Tarrant busied himself over his despatch-box, wrote a 
letter to his father, one to his mother, and one other which took more 
time. Then with a note for Felix to deliver to Hilaire afterwards,— 
if there were to be no afterwards for him,—he concluded and sealed 
the various missives. The chime of the little timepiece on the mantel- 
shelf sounded four times, and on the last stroke Felix entered with a 
note in his hand. 

“Lord Frampton’s servant just left this for Monsieur.” 

“Lord Franipton’s servant?” said Tarrant, taking it. 

“Yes, Monsieur.” 

“ He jhas gone?” 

“ Yes, Monsieur.” 

“That will do,” said the young man as he broke the seal, first 
glancing at the bold superscription, “ Ralph Tarrant, Esquire.” It was 
puzzling reading, and his brows ..rewed heavily xver it; then as he 
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reached the signature and the characters formed themselves into “ Rich- 
ard Keightly” he rushed from the room, calling “ Hilaire! Hilaire!” 

D’Albret was in his dressing-room in the hands of his valet. “ What 
is it? What is it?” he said in astonishment as Tarrant hurriedly 


entered. 
“ Read this.” 


“ Ratpu TARRANT, EsqQ.,” read the Frenchman. “ By the 
time this letter comes to your hands I shall have left Paris for 
Brussels, so the little téte-A-téte which we had arranged will 
have to be postponed indefinitely. In condoning your several 
impertinences to me, it is quite useless for me to say that I act 
out of consideration for another,—a consideration, however, 
that would never be stretched to cover another meeting should 


your path unluckily cross mine again. 
“T am, sir, yours, etc., etc., 
“ RICHARD KEIGHTLY, BART.” 


“ How did this come?” said Hilaire slowly, turning the sheet over 
in his hand. 

“Lord Frampton’s servant just delivered it at the door.” 

“Lord Frampton’s man, eh?” and D’Albret gave a low whistle. 
“Well,” he said after a moment, “I think we are well out of a bad 
business.” 

“You may be; I am not. Who is it, do you suppose, this won- 
derful and magnanimous consideration is for—Lord Frampton ?” said 


Tarrant angrily. 


“T don’t know.” 
“Can’t you see?” cried his companion fiercely. “Those two vil- 


lains have been playing their game hard and fast since yesterday, and 
they have forced that poor child to God knows what, with you and me 


as the levers.” 

“ Impossible,” cried Hilaire. 

“ Come to the Rue de Lesdiguiéres and see!” 

The Vicomte’s chariot was at the door, and in ten minutes’ time 
they were moving rapidly towards the Hétel d’Albret. Little passed 
between them. Hilaire gazed steadily from the window on one side, 
and Tarrant, his face set and his thoughts tumbling, tapped his foot 
impatiently on the other as they rumbled along over the uneven stones. 
The carriage hardly came to a full stop at their destination before 


they alighted and were at the door. 
“Lady Bevis,” said D’Albret eagerly to the flunky who opened, 


“she is at home?” — 
“ Lady Bevis left this morning with Lord Frampton, Monsieur le 


Vicomte.” 
“Left! For where?” cried Hilaire. 


VoL, LXVIII.—23 
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“For Brussels, I think, Monsieur le Vicomte.” 

They pushed by him without another word and entered an ante- 
room at the end of the big hall. 

“ Have you a good horse for me?” said Tarrant. 

“T ride with you,” answered the Vicomte. 

“We must waste no time, then.” 

Hilaire rang for a groom and gave directions for their mounts, and 
then they ascended to a room of the young Frenchman’s that was always 
kept for him. There, low shoes gave way to top-boots, spurs were 
buckled on, pistols loaded, primed, and slipped in their holsters, a 
pair of rapiers selected, their flasks well filled, and they were ready. 
The horses, sturdy beasts, deep of chest, long of limb, something be- 
tween the charger and the hunter, were being led around as they ap- 
peared in the door-way. A tug at girths, a hitch of stirrup-straps, 
and they were in the saddle, then off at a smart trot to the north. It 
was still light as they passed through the barrier, leaving the streets 
of Paris behind, but the color had gone from the day and night was 
upon them before many miles. There was presage of the coming 
moon, though, in a luminous sky, and the road stretched ahead of them 
clearly in the twinkling twilight. A stiff pace was set for such a hot 
night, and it told on horses and riders; so much so that at Bondy 
they pulled up in the tavern-yard for twenty minutes’ rest while they 
took a cold supper hastily. On inquiry they learned that a travelling 
post-chaise had obtained a relay of horses there less than three hours 
before, and the postilions had said they were bound for Brussels. If 
they were on the right track, this meant overhauling in an hour’s time, 
and they took the road again at a gallop. The moon had lifted itself 
well above the horizon in front of them now, and hung there yellow 
and hot, while they chased on and towards it; blinking roadside lights 
raced by them; and far ahead, once, a moving black spot, with shim- 
mering lights at either side, made them cry out, but it was only a 
belated diligence coming their way. 

It must have been well on to nine, or after, that they clattered 
into the paved yard of the inn at Nucourt and pulled up, reeking. 
A door at the side opened almost immediately, letting out a stream 
of garish light on the etiolated night, and the keeper, bearing a lan- 
- tern,—purposeless illumination, for the night was dazzling,—shuffled 
towards them. 

“Has a post-chaise passed this way to-night, my good man?” said 
Tarrant. 

“No, Messieurs, but one has put up here for the night.” 

“With two English gentlemen?” asked D’Albret eagerly. 

“ And a lady?” added Tarrant sharply, bending towards the man. 

“Yes, yes, Messieurs.” 
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“Ah!” breathed Tarrant softly, and they swung themselves from 
the saddles. 

“Where are they?” he said. 

He turned and pointed to a window through whose curtained panes 
a light glowed dully. “The gentlemen are there; they have not yet 
gone to bed. Shall I inform them that you wish to see them ?” 

“No,” answered Tarrant curtly, “we will announce ourselves. 
Take care of these,” and he tossed the bridle into his hand, Hilaire 
doing likewise. 

As they went in through the door-way it came to the Vicomte’s 
mind that no word had passed between them as to what their pro- 
cedure should be; but he had a feeling, as he pressed close behind the 
tall figure of his friend, that none had been needed. Whatever hap- 
pened, Tarrant would dominate the situation; there would be neither 
indecision nor lack of resource in meeting what was before them. 
And Hilaire had somewhat of that delicious sensation of the spectator 
at the playhouse, who sits with tingling emotions before the great, 
blank baize, waiting for the drama to unfold itself. The old stairs 
creaked under them as they went up, the clinking of their spurs and 
their heavy tread resounding through the vacant hall-way. At the 
top they turned to the left along the passagé, locating the room from 
their glance at the window outside. Tarrant knocked heavily on the 
panel, and almost before the querulous voice of Frampton called “ What 
is it?” pushed into the room. 

“ What in hell is this?” cried Keightly, getting quickly to his feet, 
while his Lordship gaped helplessly at the dust-covered intruders. 

“It is another impertinence, Sir Richard Keightly, which I don’t 
propose that you shall condone—or show your heels to either.” And 
snatching his heavy, sweat-soaked gauntlet from his hand, Tarrant 
flung it full in the Baronet’s face. 

“You bastard!” choked Keightly with a curse, his face as white 
as his ruffles. 

Not an instant too soon were Frampton and D’Albret between them. 
With a spring that sent table and chairs flying, Tarrant tried to get 
at him, his face flaming with anger. 

“Give measword! Damn it, give mea sword!” yelled the English- 
man hoarsely, backing away, his eyes gleaming. 

“ Not here, not here, Keightly! You'll rouse the whole house,” said 
Frampton, shaking like one with a chill in his agitation. 

Hilaire had Tarrant by the shoulders and spoke something quickly 
in his ear that seemed to calm him, though his breath came fast and 
anger still hung on his face. 

“T agree with Lord Frampton that we had best go from the house,” 
D’Albret said, speaking for the first time. 
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“Let us go at once then,” said Tarrant sharply, one hand tugging 
at his wilted neck-cloth as if for more air. 

Lord Frampton, his purple, flabby jowls distended with eagerness, 
was gesticulating and talking in sibilous whispers to the impatient, 
scowling Keightly, who at last burst out with: “Damn it, no! I’ve 
listened to you enough; I'll teach this whelp—a lesson,” and pushed 
by him. “ Lead the way, D’Albret,” he said, taking up a sword from 
where it leaned in the corner. “ Come or stay, as you please,” added 
he over his shoulder to where Frampton was standing. 

With the Vicomte leading and his Lordship, firmly grasping a 
candelabrum, bringing up the rear, they passed down the stairs and 
out into the court-yard, whose smooth-worn flags shone silvery as they 
caught the moonlight. They moved to the farther side, where the low 
white walls of some plastered outbuildings reflected the soft glow of 
the night, and without further ado prepared for the encounter. As 
Hilaire kneeled and unstrapped one spur, while Tarrant bent and 
unbuckled the other, he whispered Felix’s admonition of the morning, 
“ Look out for him when he seems tired.” A moment after, the two 
faced. 

The amenities of the salute were but perfunctory, and their blades 
fairly jumped together with a vicious “click! click!” that made the 
two on-lookers wince; and it was for them that the next ten minutes 
were filled with agony. The engagement was furious and fast, and 
only an expert like Hilaire could see behind the lightning play of the 
rapiers the wariness on both sides, neither daring to risk a coup 
@hazard, and yet both ready for the slightest looseness of guard. The 
Baronet forced the attack in every line, only to find a perfect defence, 
a wrist as supple as his own. But then of a sudden, to the horror of 
D’Albret as he watched, Tarrant seemed to tire; he gave way a pace, 
and another, Keightly pressing him fiercely, the cold smile on his 
face showing that he knew as well as the Vicomte what that halting 
retreat meant, and those wobbling parries, from which the life had 
gone out. Another step back, and yet another. Hilaire’s heart was 
thumping in his throat, his knees quaked, and he was icy cold in the 
summer night. Frampton, his eyes bulging, was emitting a plangent, 
gurgling sound that was hysterical. He too could see that the moment 
was at hand. And it came like a flash,—so suddenly, that sight had 
but a glimpse of the mystery of it. With his point low and hand 
high as he wavered backward, Tarrant met what to the other three 
was to be the fatal onslaught with a swift parade de cercle, and then 
sent his riposte in carte so suddenly and with such a wicked force that 
the blade drove clear through the Baronet, snapping in the middle 
as Keightly stumbled forward and sprawled lifeless on the stones. 

Frampton, in a frenzy of horror, his face distorted, tottered to 
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his knees beside him, the guttering candles that he held splashing their 
hot wax over the blank, sinister, upturned mask, while he fumbled 
wildly, aimlessly at the dead man’s breast. Then of a sudden he got 
unsteadily to his feet and, throwing the candelabrum far from him, 
gave a cry and ran for the house, Tarrant and D’Albret following 


quickly after. 


What passed between his Lordship and the Vicomte that night 
Tarrant was not privy to. Frampton was groping blindly in the hall- 
way when they came up with him, and Hilaire, first tossing a cloak 
about Tarrant’s shoulders, took him by the arm, and turning into a 
room close at hand shut the door. Tarrant went on up, and as he 
turned into the passage at the top he was startled by a tall figure in 
flowing white moving towards him with a lighted taper. She had no 
notion of its being he till he almost barred the way and spoke. 

“ Lady Bevis,” he said in a low voice. 

She stopped on the instant and held the taper high, the better to 
see, and her face went quite white as she quavered. 

“You! What do you here? My God!” she burst out then with 
a sort of cold, helpless passionateness. “ Have I not done enough, have 
I not given enough, to save you, that you should come?” 

“ Let us go in here,” said he quietly, and she followed him closely 
into the room the four had quitted so brief a time ago, a single candle 
showing the disorder of overturned chairs and table. 

‘“‘ Where—where is my uncle?” asked she. 

“ He is below with Hilaire.” 

“ And Sir Richard Keightly ?” 

“ He—he has been hurt,” answered Tarrant, dropping his eyes from 
her eager searching. 

She gave a little cry and stood close to him. ‘“ He—he is—dead ?” 
she asked breathlessly, something in his face tell-tale. 

“He is dead,” said Tarrant, and he caught her or she would have 
fallen. “ And I have come all the way from Paris to-night to tell you 
of the woman I love.” He could feel her throbbing in his arms, and 
her eyes turned to his timidly, doubtingly. “May I?” he asked, 
trembling. 

And the wonderful thing showed in her face. “ Anne!” he cried, 
holding her to him, while she sobbed, and sobbed. 

“ Tt can’t be true; it can’t be true,” she said. 

“It is the most beautiful truth of all for us, dearest,” answered he. 
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O one with any imagination or any feeling for the romance of 
N history can remain unmoved by so august a ceremony as a 
coronation. 

In it the powers of Church and State—the mysterious dignities of 
the unseen world and the reverence accorded to State polity—seem to 
blend together in a kind of national consecration. It is essentially a 
religious ceremony, and the monarch becomes in virtue of it an eccle- 
siastical person, being definitely consecrated to his office of temporal 
ruler just as a bishop or archbishop is consecrated to the spiritual 
oversight of his diocese. This and much else will be made clear if 
we project ourselves in imagination into the future and become spec- 
tators of the solemn coronation of King Edward VII. and his gracious 
Consort. 

The essential elements of the ceremony have remained the same 
since that September day in 1189 when Richard I. was crowned at 
Westminster—the first coronation of which any connected account has 
been preserved. The fact that there is now a Queen-Consort to be 
crowned also will render it necessary to be guided in many particulars 
by the precedents of Dutch William and Queen Mary, and of George 
IV. and Queen Adelaide. Every detail cannot be foretold, but the 
picture which follows accurately represents in its broad aspects the 
splendid spectacle which next year will see. 

Stand we now therefore in the Confessor’s stately fane, where 
“long-drawn aisle and fretted vault” recall memories of Henry III. 
and his son, the first Edward, who made this great church a glorious 
poem in stone. Column and tomb are shielded from harm by stout 
wooden casing. Along the centre of the nave, from the western door, 
a platform covered with blue cloth runs like a broad roadway through 
the choir, from which the familiar stalls and reading-desks have been 
removed, until in the very midst of the Abbey we come to the 
“theatre.” Here is a stage or platform of two parts covered with 


cloth of gold over crimson carpeting. See, on the higher stage, the 
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throne for the King, and on the lower one to the left the throne for 
the Queen. In front of these on the eastern side, facing the altar, 
stand the Chairs of Recognition; while in the centre of the sacrarium, 
facing the altar, are, most important of all, the Coronation Chairs. 

What legendary memories linger round that plain block of sand- 
stone, now hidden from our sight with cloth of gold, which forms the 
seat of Edward the Confessor’s chair! Is it the stony pillar on which 
Jacob slept at Bethel? Is it the Stone of Destiny on which the Kings 
of Ireland were placed, and which had the mystic virtue that if a true 
king were crowned on it, it would be silent, but if a pretender, that it 
would groan aloud like thunder? The stone keeps its secret; all that 
is certain is that in 1296 the first Edward brought it to England, a 
symbol of his conquest of Scotland. As for the Queen Consort’s 
Coronation Chair, it is the one in which the great Elizabeth was 
crowned. 

The seats all round the choir and down the nave are occupied by 
an assemblage truly representative of the rank and intellect of the 
nation; and when the Heralds in their quaint costumes have sum- 
moned the peers, Bishops, and other personages who are to take part 
in the procession to the Jerusalem Chamber, there is collected under 
this one roof a microcosm, as it were, of the forces which are the very 
life-blood of England and of the British Empire. 


@ 


Now the attention of the vast assemblage is strung to the highest 
pitch, for with the swiftness of the electric current the word has gone 
round—“ The King and Queen!” Within the Abbey we hear the 
sullen booming of the guns and broken echoes of the acclamations from 
without. The great officers of State advance to the west door to receive 
their Majesties. See, the King has made his progress through the 
streets in his Parliament robes—a surcoat of the richest crimson 
velvet, and a mantle and hood of the same, furred with ermine and 
bordered with gold lace. His Majesty and his Consort retire to the 
robing-rooms temporarily constructed near the west door, and there 
the King is vested in what are called his Robes of Estate, which differ 
from his Parliament robes in being made of purple velvet. Mean- 
while, mark my Lord Cholmondeley, Hereditary Lord Great Cham- 
berlain, marshalling the procession, in which their Majesties’ regalia 
appear borne by peers. 

The long procession passes up the nave to the strains of the 
anthem, “0O Lord, grant the King a long life,” and the way is strewn 
with sweet-smelling herbs from the hand of the King’s herb-woman 
with her six maids. The long, sweeping trains of their Majesties, the 
magnificent robes of the Princes of the Blood, the peers bearing their 
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coronets, and the Archbishops and Bishops, the flashing jewels of the 
peeresses, and the splendid regalia, all combine to furnish an abso- 
lutely unique coup d’ceil. Having reached the theatre, their Majesties 
kneel on the faldstools set for them, and after an interval of private 
prayer seat themselves, not on their thrones, but on the chairs below. 

Now comes the first great ceremony of the coronation. Grouped 
round their Majesties are the Bishops, their supporters; four great 
nobles bearing the pointed Sword of Temporal Justice, the blunted 
Sword of Spiritual Justice, Curtana, or the Sword of Mercy, and the 
Sword of State; other great nobles bearing the various articles of the 
regalia; the great officers of State; Garter King of Arms; the officers 
of the Household; as well as the Queen’s officers and supporters, with 
her ladies behind her chair. 

There is a moment of breathless expectation, for all are aware that 
it is the recognition of the monarch by his people which is now about 
to be symbolized. Slowly and. majestically the King stands up in 
his chair and shows himself to his people at every one of the four sides 
of the theatre. Meanwhile, Frederick Temple, Lord Archbishop of 
Canterbury, turns his goodly presence to the east side. Mark with him 
the lowlier figure of Lord Halsbury, England’s Lord High Chancellor, 
with the bearded Duke of Norfolk, Hereditary Earl Marshal, and the 
Lord Great Chamberlain and the Lord High Constable. Preceded by 
Garter King of Arms, they go to the other three sides of the theatre, 
and at each side the Archbishop says in a loud voice, “Sirs, I here 
present unto you King Edward VII., the undoubted King of this 
realm; wherefore all you that come this day to do your homage, are 
ye willing to do the same?” And on each side the answer is returned 
in the long and continued acclamations of the people present, crying 
out “God save King Edward VII.!” The trumpets sound a ratifica- 
tion of this curious survival, which leads our minds back through the 
receding vistas of history to those dim ages where the roots of mon- 
archy may be traced in the victorious warrior’s being acclaimed over- 
lord by his brother chieftains. 


Now follows the first oblation. The Archbishop puts on his cope 
and stands on the north side of the altar, on which the Bible, paten, 
and cross are placed. The King, supported by two Bishops and at- 
tended by the venerable Dr. Bradley, Dean of Westminster, and pre- 
ceded by the Lords carrying his regalia, goes to the altar and, kneeling 
with his head uncovered, makes his oblation—a pall or altar-cloth of 
gold, and a wedge of gold of a pound weight. These articles of the 
cblation the King delivers to the Archbishop, who lays the pall rever- 
ently upon the altar, and the gold ingot, received in a basin, upon it. 
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Then the Queen, with her supporters, and preceded by the Lords 
carrying her regalia, comes to the altar and in like manner makes her 
oblation, which is also a pall but with no ingot. Then the Arch- 
bishop offers, in the name of their Majesties, a humble prayer ac- 
knowledging the Divine sovereignty over all and beseeching the Divine 
acceptance of the oblations. 

Indeed, we shall find this idea of the Divine sovereignty running 
through the whole coronation ceremony, and linked with it the idea 
that the earthly King is responsible to God for the proper governance 
of his realm. Nothing could be further removed from any conception 
of despotism or irresponsible authority. The monarch is throughout 
regarded as what we should call in modern phrase a trustee for the 
welfare of his people. 

The Litany follows, and while it is being said by two Bishops 
vested in copes the Lords carrying the regalias advance near to the 
altar and present all the articles to the Archbishop, who delivers them 
to the Dean of Westminster, by whom they are placed upon the altar. 
Now in his strong, unmusical voice, Archbishop Temple begins the 
Communion Office, the people all kneeling and making the responses 
to the Ten Commandments. A special collect, epistle, and gospel 
follow, and after the Nicene Creed comes the sermon; this is preached 
by the soldier-prelate, the Archbishop of York, from a pulpit placed 
against the pillar at the northeast corner of the theatre. During the 
oblation and the Litany the King is uncovered, but for the sermon he 
puts on a cap of crimson velvet turned up with ermine. 

After the sermon the Archbishop, approaching the King and stand- 
ing before him, invites him to take the Coronation Oath, in which, by 
the way, there is nothing specially offensive to Roman Catholics, and 
the King, after replying to the appointed questions, arises from the 
Chair of State and, supported by his officers and the Lord Great Cham- 
berlain, goes uncovered to the altar, where, kneeling and placing his 
hand upon the Gospels, his Majesty takes the oath, saying, “The 
things which I have here before promised I will perform, so help me 
God!” His Majesty adds to the oath his sign manual, the Lord 
Chamberlain of the Household holding a silver standish for the pur- 
pose. After the oath the King returns to his chair, and then, kneel- 
ing, the Archbishop begins the “ Veni, Creator Spiritus,” which the 
choir sing. 

® 


Now comes the anointing. The holy oil for this, perhaps the most 
ancient of all coronation ceremonies, is contained in a vessel called 
the Ampulla. This and the Spoon are the only really ancient articles 
of the regalia. The Ampulla is of gold in the form of an eagle with 
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expanded wings standing on a pedestal. Instinctively we recall the 
beautiful legend that the Blessed Virgin appeared to St. Thomas 
& Becket when he was in exile at Sens, in France, and with her own 
hands bestowed on him a golden eagle and a small phial containing an 
unction. These he was directed to intrust to a monk of Poictiers, 
who hid them in St. Gregory’s Church in that city. There they were 
discovered, with a written account of the vision, and delivered to the 
Black Prince, who deposited them in the Tower, and they were used 
in 1399 at the coronation of Henry IV. This bright eagle in Arch- 
bishop Temple’s hands was certainly used at that coronation, though 
the pedestal and wings were added afterwards by Sir Robert Vyner 
for the coronation of Charles I. The Spoon, also of gold, is extremely 
thin, and is probably even older than the Ampulla. 

Laying his hand on the Ampulla, the Archbishop offers a prayer 
showing the symbolical meaning of the anointing, by which Edward 
VII. is to be “ consecrated” King of the realm. Then the choir burst 
out into the splendid anthem, “ Zadok the priest and Nathan the 
prophet anointed Solomon King;” and while it is being sung, the 
King is disrobed of his crimson robes by the Lord Great Chamberlain. 
His Majesty takes his seat on the chair of Edward the Confessor to be 
anointed, and four Knights of the Garter, summoned by Garter King 
of Arms, hold over the King’s head a rich pall of cloth of gold. 

It is an impressive symbolism. The aged Dean of Westminster 
pours the holy oil from the Ampulla into the Spoon, and the grim 
features of the Archbishop are set with an added solemnity as he 
takes the Spoon and anoints the King, in the form of a cross, on the 
palms, on the breast, on both shoulders and between the shoulders, on 
the bowings of both arms, and lastly on the crown of the head, saying, 
“ As Kings and prophets were anointed, and as Solomon was anointed 
King by Zadok the priest and Nathan the prophet, so be you anointed, 
blessed, and consecrated King over this people, whom the Lord your 
God hath given you to govern.” Then the King kneels and the Arch- 
bishop invokes the blessing of the Holy Spirit on his Majesty. The 
King rises and returns to the chair, where the Dean of Westminster, 
having dried with fine wool all the places anointed except the head and 
the hands, closes with the ribbons attached to them the parts of the 
King’s dress that have been opened for the anointing.’ 

But before the actual coronation there is more symbolism to come, 
as full of meaning and perhaps more picturesque. See, the Dean is 
taking from the altar the Royal or St. George’s Spurs, made of gold 
curiously wrought, without rowels. With them Lord Cholmondeley 
touches the King’s heels, and then they are replaced on the altar. 
Even more striking is the girding and oblation of the Sword of State. 
This, which is not part of the regalia, but is the personal property of 
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the Sovereign, is borne by Lord Salisbury, as Prime Minister, and the 
Archbishop lays it on the altar, praying that the King, who is now to 
be girded with it, may not bear it in vain, but may use it as the min- 
ister of God for the terror and punishment of evil-doers and for the 
protection and encouragement of those that do well. During the 
ceremony of girding the Archbishop says to the King: “ With this 
sword do justice, stop the growth of iniquity, protect the holy Church 
of God, help and defend widows and orphans, restore the things that 
are gone to decay, maintain the things that are restored, punish and 
reform what is amiss, and confirm what is in good order.” 

Next the King, rising, ungirds himself and, going to the altar, 
offers the sword in the scabbard. Lord Salisbury then redeems the 
sword for one hundred shillings and, drawing, bears it naked before 
his Majesty during the rest of the ceremony. 

The King now rises and is invested by the Dean with the Robe 
Royal, or purple Robe of State, made of cloth of tissue lined or furred 
with ermine, his crimson robe having been first taken off by Lord 
Cholmondeley. The Dean also invests him with the Armil or Stole, the 
only ecclesiastical garment now retained in the investiture of English 
Kings, saying, “ Receive this Armil as a token of the Divine mercy 
embracing thee on every side.” The Orb, or Mound, a ball of gold, 
six inches in diameter, encompassed by two fillets of pearls and pre- 
cious stones, and bearing a large oval amethyst which forms the base 
of a jewelled cross patée, is presented to the King by the Archbishop, 
who says: “ Receive this Imperial Robe and Orb, and the Lord your 
God endue you with knowledge and wisdom, with majesty and power 
from on high; the Lord clothe you with the robe of righteousness and 
with the garments of salvation. And when you see this Orb set under 
the Cross, remember that the whole world is subject to the power and 
empire of Christ our Redeemer. For He is the Prince of the kings of 
the earth; King of kings and Lord of lords; so that no man can 
reign happily who deriveth not his authority from Him and directeth 
not all his actions according to His laws.” 


® 


Now is the King to be symbolically wedded to his people. See, 
the Archbishop holds in his fingers the King’s Ring, which some old 
writers call “ The Wedding-Ring of England,” of plain gold set with 
a large table ruby on which the Cross of St. George is engraved. 
Legend says that this ring belonged to Edward the Confessor, and 
that he bestowed it on an old beggar who asked an alms of him, he 
having nothing else at hand at the moment. Soon afterwards two 
English pilgrims lost their way in the Holy Land and were succored 
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by a “ fayre olde man,” who on parting said to them, “I am Johan 
the Evangelyst; and saye ye vnto Edward your kyng that I grete him 
well by the token that he gaff to me, thys rynge, with hys one handes.” 
Certain it is that James II., when detained by the fishermen of Sheer- 
ness on his first attempt to flee the country in 1688, contrived to hide 
a ring, called “the Coronation Ring,” in his clothing. This was a 
favorite ring of Mary Queen of Scots, and was sent by her at her 
death to James I., finally coming into the possession of George IV. 
through the channels by which he obtained all the remaining papers 
of the House of Stuart. 

The Archbishop puts the Ring on the fourth finger of his Majesty’s 
right hand, saying: “ Receive this Ring, the ensign of kingly dignity 
and of defence of the Catholic faith.” 

The King returns the Orb to the Dean, who lays it on the altar, 
and the Archbishop presents to the King the Sceptre and Rod. This 
Sceptre Royal is nearly three feet long. At the bottom it is set with 
rubies, emeralds, and diamonds, and the twisted shaft is of burnished 
gold. Formerly it branched at the top into a fleur-de-lis, having in 
the middle a large amethyst supporting a diamond cross, but George 
IV. had an arched and jewelled crown substituted for the fleur-de-lis. 
The Queen’s Sceptre is somewhat smaller, has a plain shaft, and is 
surmounted by a mound and cross patée issuing from a fleur-de-lis. 
The King’s Rod, about three feet seven inches long, has its pommel 
and shaft jewelled, and at the top is a globe, surmounted by a cross, 
on which is a dove of white enamel with wings extended. The Virge 
or Rod of the Queen, which she bears in her left hand at the corona- 
tion, is of ivory, with pommel, garniture, mound, and cross of gold, 
and it also bears a dove of white enamel. 

The symbolism is explained by the Archbishop’s words: “ Receive 
the Royal Sceptre, the ensign of kingly power and justice,” and 
again: “Receive the Rod of equity and mercy; and God, from whom 
all holy desires, all good counsels, and all just works do proceed, direct 
and assist you in the administration and exercise of all those powers 
He hath given you. Be merciful, that you be not too remiss; so exe- 
cute justice, that you forget not mercy. Punish the wicked, protect 
the oppressed; and the blessing of Him who was ready to perish shall 
be upon you.”- 

An interesting relic of feudalism marks the delivery of the Sceptre 
and Rod. See the slight figure of the scholarly Duke of Newcastle as 
he presents the King with a right-hand glove and supports his 
Majesty’s right arm, which is burdened with the weight of the 
Sceptre. It is by this suit and service that the Duke holds his manor 
of Worksop, which formerly belonged to the Dukes of Norfolk. 

Now comes the central ceremony of all—the coronation itself. 
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See, there is St. Edward’s Crown, made of two crossed arches rising 
from a circle of gold over a cap of crimson velvet lined with white 
taffeta and turned up with ermine. At the intersection of the arches 
is a globe of gold, surmounted by a cross patée adorned with three 
large oval pearls. The whole Crown is richly jewelled, and is always 
present at every coronation, though some monarchs, notably Queen 
Victoria, had other crowns made for actual use. 

The Queen’s, or St. Edith’s Crown, so called from Queen Edith, 
wife of Edward the Confessor, was made for Mary of Modena, wife of 
James II. It is not unlike the King’s Crown, being made of two 
crossed arches over a velvet cap, and is studded with diamonds. 

The Archbishop first lays the Crown on the altar and prays that 
the King may be crowned with all princely virtues, and then, the King 
being seated in Edward’s chair, places the Crown reverently on his 
Majesty’s head. Instantly the vaulted roof of the Abbey reéchoes the 
shouts of the congregation, “ God save the King!” the trumpets sound, 
and, by a preconcerted signal, the guns at the Tower and in the Park 
are fired. At the same moment too all the peers in the Abbey put on 
their coronets and the Bishops their caps. 

Now the acclamations die away, and the deep voice of the Arch- 
bishop is heard exhorting the King. “Be strong and of good cour- 
age,” he says; “observe the commandments of God and walk in His 
holy ways; fight the good fight of faith and lay hold on eternal life; 
that in this world you may be crowned with success and honor, and 
when you have finished your course you may receive a crown of 
righteousness, which God the righteous Judge shall give you in that 
day.” 

Then the sweet voices of the choir raise the appropriate anthem, 
“The King shall rejoice in Thy strength, O Lord; exceeding glad 
shall he be of Thy salvation. Thou hast presented him with the 
blessings of goodness, and hast set a crown of pure gold upon his 
head.” 

$ 


Hitherto hardly any part of the great ceremony has failed to strike 
a deep chord of religious feeling, and this aspect of the coronation 
now culminates in the solemn presentation of the Scriptures to the 
newly crowned King. The Dean of Westminster takes the Bible which 
was carried in the procession from off the altar and delivers it to the 
Archbishop, who with the rest of the Bishops presents it to the King, 
first saying these words: “Our Gracious King, we present unto your 
Majesty this Book, the most valuable thing that this world affordeth. 
Here is wisdom; this is the Royal law; these are @re lively oracles of 
God. Blessed is he that readeth and they that hear the words of this 
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Book; that keep and do the things contained in it. For these are the 
words of eternal life, able to make you wise and happy in this world, 
nay wise unto salvation and so happy for evermore, through faith 
which is in Christ Jesus; to Whom be glory forever. Amen.” 

Then the Archbishop solemnly blesses the King in a series of bene- 
dictions, of which these are the most significant: 

“The Lord give you a faithful senate, wise and upright counsellors 
and magistrates, a loyal nobility, and a dutiful gentry; a pious and 
learned and useful clergy; an honest, industrious, and obedient com- 
monalty. Amen. 

“In your days may mercy and truth meet together, and righteous- 
ness and peace kiss each other; may wisdom and knowledge be the 
stability of your times, and the fear of the Lord your treasure. Amen. 

“The Lord make your days many, and your reign prosperous; 
your fleets and armies victorious; and may you be reverenced and 
beloved by all your subjects, and ever increase in favor with God and 
man. Amen. 

“The Lord give you a religious and victorious posterity to rule 
these kingdoms in all ages. Amen.” 

After the emotion of the Benediction, the familiar strains of the 
“Te Deum” soothe our tense feelings, and prepare us for the enthrone- 
ment which follows. The Lords Spiritual, assisted by the Lords Tem- 
poral, solemnly place the King in his-throne, and then the Archbishop 
addresses him thus: 

“Stand firm, and hold fast from henceforth the seat and Imperial 
dignity which is this day delivered to you in the name and by the 
authority of Almighty God, and by the hands of us the Bishops and 
servants of God, though unworthy; and as you see us to approach 
nearer to God’s altar, so vouchsafe the more graciously to continue to 
us your Royal favor and protection. And the Lord God Almighty, 
whose ministers we are, and the stewards of His mysteries, establish 
your throne in righteousness, that it may stand fast for evermore, like 
as the sun before Him and as the faithful witness in Heaven. Amen.” 

Now the peers and Princes of the Blood do homage. First the 
Archbishop, kneeling before the King, pronounces the words for him- 
self and the other Lords Spiritual, who repeat them audibly after him: 

“JT, Frederick, Archbishop of Canterbury, will be faithful and true, 
and faith and truth will bear unto you our Sovereign Lord and your 
heirs, Kings of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 
And I will do and truly acknowledge the service of the lands which I 
claim to hold of you as in right of the Church. So help me God!” 

Then the Duke of Connaught pronounces the words, the other 
Princes of the Blogd repeating them after him, and they all touch the 
crown on his Majesty’s head and kiss his Majesty’s left cheek. 
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The Lords Temporal follow, led by the premier peer of each order. 
Thus, the Duke of Norfolk, kneeling, says, the other Dukes repeating 
after him: 

“TI, Henry Fitzalan, Duke of Norfolk, do become your liege man 
of life and limb and of earthly worship, and faith and truth I will 
bear unto you to live and die against all manner of folk. So help 
me God!” And so with the Marquises, Earls, Viscounts, and Barons. 

Then each peer singly ascends to the throne and touches the crown 
on his Majesty’s head, signifying by that gesture to be always ready to 
support it with all his power. 

During the homage the King’s Almoner throws silver medals 
among the crowd as the King’s princely largess or donative. Then 
the drums beat, the trumpets sound, and once more the stately Abbey 
reéchoes to unwonted shouts, “ God save King Edward!” “Long live 
King Edward!” “ May the King live forever!” 


@ 


Now come the anointing, crowning, and enthronement of the 
Queen. See how the graceful figure rises from her chair at the south 
side of the altar, and advances, attended by her ladies, to the faldstool 
before the altar. The golden circlet which Queen Alexandra has been 
wearing is removed, and her Majesty kneels while four Duchesses hold 
a pall of cloth of gold over her head. Then the Archbishop pours 
some of the holy oil on her head with the prayer that the anointing 
may increase her honors, and the grace of God’s Holy Spirit may 
establish them forever and ever.” Queen Adelaide, Consort of Wil- 
liam IV., was also anointed at the breast. The investiture of the Ring 
follows, which the Archbishop places on the fourth finger of her 
Majesty’s right hand, saying: 

“ Receive this Ring, the seal of a sincere faith, that you may avoid 
all infection of heresy, and by the power of God compel barbarous 
nations, and bring them to a knowledge of the truth.” 

The Archbishop then crowns the Queen with St. Edith’s Crown, 
and instantly all the peeresses present put on their coronets. Next 
the Archbishop places the Sceptre in her Majesty’s right hand, and 
the Queen’s Virge in her left, and the choir burst out into the trium- 
phal strains of the “ Hallelujah Chorus.” While that is being sung, 
the Queen rises and, reverently bowing to the King as she passes him, 
is conducted to her own throne on his Majesty’s left hand. 

Leaving the King seated on the throne, the Archbishop now returns 
to the altar and resumes the Communion Office. Their Majesties 
receive the Sacrament, but first, before the Prayer of Consecration, the 
King delivers the bread and wine to the Archbishop, who places them 
on the altar, and the King makes his second oblation—a mark weight 
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of gold. The prayer for the Church Militant, the Exhortation, the 
General Confession, the Absolution, the Comfortable Words, and the 
Prayer of Humble Access are said in due order, and after the Prayer 
of Consecration the officiating prelates communicate, and after them 
the King and Queen. 

And now the last beautiful words of the Communion Office have 
died away on the still air, and amid the rapt attention of the vast con- 
gregation the King, attended and accompanied as before, descends, 
still crowned, from his throne and, carrying the Sceptre and Rod in 
his hands, passes into King Edward’s Chapel, where the Crown and 
Sceptre and the rest of the regalia are reverently laid upon the altar. 
Then his Majesty withdraws to a robing-room and resumes his 
Parliament robes. Issuing forth again, he stands before the altar, 
and the Archbishop places on his head a lighter crown appointed for 
him to wear, and also presents him with the Sceptre and the Orb. 
Thus vested, the King, now joined by the Queen, passes down the 
choir and nave to his State coach at the west door, and the long cere- 
mony of the coronation is ended. 
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SISTER THERESA —~ 


BY MERIBAH REED 


Erect, serene, in sombre raiment clad, 
That falls, black fold on fold, to slender feet. 
I wonder if her eyes are always sad ; 
And if those lips, most fit for kisses sweet,— 
Full, scarlet, curving in the cupid’s bow,— 
Thrill—answering kisses of a long ago. 


SE THERESA passes down the street, 


Good Father Matthew of that Church most High, 
Rotund and sleek, albeit somewhat grim, 
Stands at the corner; as she hurries by 
Their garments touch. God! how she looks at him! 
He—like a trembling child that fears to cry 
At Something seen—shrinks back in sore dismay. 
Erect, serene, she passes on her way. 


I turn—to marvel that I should have said 
An hour ago those ashen lips were red. 
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Author of ‘‘When Blades are Out and Love's Afield,” ‘‘ For the Freedom of 
the Sea,’’ ‘‘The Quiberon Touch,’ ‘‘Colonial Fights and Fighters,’’ etc. 
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I. 
THE CONDITION. 


‘¢ J AM a passed midshipman now, Dorothy, dear, and I’m certain to 
| get my swab——” 
“Swab, Mr. Maurice?” interrupted the young lady archly. 

“Yes, my epaulet,—a lieutenant’s commission,—this year; you 
know what I mean, Miss Venour. And oh, I do love you so! With 
my pay and what father will allow me and what your grandfather will 
allow you we can get along—that is, if you love me well enough to 
try it.” 

There was a long pause. The young lady looked down at her feet, 
while the arm of the young man stole around her waist. Tired at 
last of waiting, though the position was a charming one, the young 
officer recalled her to herself by a slight squeeze, which was answered 
by a delightful little shriek from the girl. 

“What was it you were saying?” she asked, hurriedly drawing 
away. 

“T was telling you that I loved you,” he answered with dignity, 


; ‘releasing her, “and asking you to marry me when I get to be a lieu- 


—_ if you love me. You do, don’t you, Dorothy?” abandoning his 
stateliness and bending towards her entreatingly. 

“‘Ye—es, I—I—I think so, Mr. Maurice—James, then,” she con- 
tinued, in compliance with a deprecatory wave of his hand, “ or Jim— 
or——” she hesitated a moment and added the word “ dear.” 

His eyes brightened. He sprang towards her in boyish delight; 
but she checked his rush with a pretty little motion and continued 
calmly,— 

“You are a very nice boy indeed, but you are so young, you 


know——” 
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“Young!” he replied. “I am nineteen and you are only seventeen 
yourself! ‘You are scarcely old enough to be married.” 

“T am,” she said promptly; “I am old enough for anything.” 

“Old enough for me, Dot? Say ‘Yes!’ You know I’m sure to 
come out a lieutenant from this cruise, and then you will be a year 
older too, you know, and—oh Dot, do take me! You’d better take 
me now, you know; you might not have a chance next year. I’ve been 
wounded once, and something tells me——” 

He paused gloomily. 

“Oh Jim!” she cried, “don’t speak of it! But grandfather will 
never consent. You know perfectly well a lieutenant’s pay does not 
amount to anything, and———” 

“ You are right there, Dot,” broke in a deep voice, as a stout, red- 
faced old man in the uniform of a captain in the navy came strolling 
out upon the beach from behind a clump of rocks. 

“Captain Venour!” exclaimed the young officer, starting back in 
dismay. 

“ Oh grandfather, you have been listening! How shocking!” cried 
Dorothy. 

“ Listening!” snorted the old man contemptuously, with a nice 
mixture of metaphors; “why, this young calf here has been roaring 
out his love like the bulls of Bashan.” 

“Sir—sir!” exclaimed Maurice, flushing painfully, “I love your 
granddaughter-——” 

“Stale news, lad. Everybody within half a mile of this knows it 
now,” said the old man. “ Why, the smack of your of 

“Grandfather!” interrupted Dorothy promptly, emulating her 
lover’s blush. 

“ And I want to marry her, sir, with your permission.” 

“ Marry her!” shouted Captain Venour. “On the pay of a mid- 
shipman! You young——” 

“Y’m a passed midshipman now, sir,” interrupted Maurice, “and 
I’m sure to be a lieutenant when I come back from this cruise to the 
West Indies—and she says she loves me and that she will wait; didn’t 
you, Dot ?” 

‘Miss Venour, sir!” roared the old man, “in my presence! Did 
you make any foolish promises to this young man, Dorothy?” 

“ I—ye—yes, sir; I said I—I’d—I’d wait,” answered Dorothy re- 
luctantly. 

“Yes? Well, you will; you'll wait until he gets to be a captain. 
A man isn’t fit to be married until he has had command of a ship and 
three or four hundred men; he doesn’t know how to manage a wife. 
Look at me! I married when I was a midshipman and—and—I 
know.” 
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“ But, sir, it will be fifteen years before I am a captain! Why, 
you weren’t a captain yourself until you were forty, and I can never 
hope to equal your record.” 

“No more you won’t,” said the old man, somewhat mollified by the 
adroit compliment. 

“Oh grandfather, not forty years! We couldn’t wait until then! 
Why, I’m only seventeen now, sir, and James—Mr. Maurice—is only 
nineteen. Please, sir a 

Dorothy dropped on her knees on the sand before him, and at a 
motion of her hand Maurice did likewise. 

“Get up, get up, you young fools!” said the old man; “suppose 
someone should see us!” 

“No, sir,” said Dorothy, grasping the skirts of his coat tightly, 
“not until you modify the terms. You know he loves me, and—and 
—and I am so sorry for him,” she added ingenuously. 

“ Well,” said the Captain, to whom Dorothy was as the apple of his 
eye, “T’ll knock off a little. He can marry you when he has command 
of aship. If he is lucky, he might be made a lieutenant-commandant 
in five years. Now, up with you!” 

The young people struggled to their feet and looked sadly at each 
other. 

“ Five years?” ejaculated the Midshipman mournfully. 

“Tt’s better than twenty, Jim,” said Dorothy cheerfully. “ Can’t 
you wait ?” 

“Wait! I will wait forever, Dot, I love you so——” 

“Waugh!” roared the old Captain, “are you going on with these 
proceedings before my very eyes, at my age? It’s indecent! There,” 
he added, turning his back to them and wulking away a few steps, and 
pulling an old silver watch from his pocket, “Ill give you just five 
minutes; and take my advice, youngster, when you cut out a prize 
under convoy of a ship-of-the-line, don’t make so much noise 
about it.” 

“T’ll get a command inside of a year, Dot, darling, or die in try- 
ing,” whispered the young man. 

“T would rather have you alive without a command than dead with 
one, Jim,” remarked Dorothy through her tears as the old Captain 
came back towards them. 

“Now, I take it, you have just about time to make the harbor, 
around yonder point where your ship is waiting for you,” he said. 
“'You’ve said your good-byes, and you’ve got your answer, so you'd 
better up anchor and make a run for it. I'll take care Dot keeps her 
word, and, mind, you keep yours! Good-by, and good-luck to you. 
If you are half as impudent in the face of the enemy as you have been 
to me here, you will get that ship in a week.” 
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The.young Midshipman clasped the proffered hand of the retired 
old Sea-Captain, wrung it warmly, looked longingly at Dorothy dis- 
solved in tears on her grandfather’s shoulder, and then turned and 
made his way slowly down the beach towards the town and the harbor. 


II. 
THE UNDERTAKING. 


H. B. M.’s ship-of-the-line Centaur, 74, Captain Murray Maxwell, 
flying the broad pennant of Commodore Samuel Hood, was cruising 
to and fro off the Island of Martinique in front of Fort Royal Bay 
to blockade the port and capture in- and out-bound vessels. One after- 
noon in the month of January, 1804, the Commodore and the Captain 
were standing at the break of the poop discussing a problem. They 
had just been in chase of a fast-sailing French frigate, which had 
escaped them by boldly running under the lee of Diamond Rock, 
whither, through ignorance of the channel and want of pilots, they 
dared not follow! The thing had happened half a dozen times in the 
past month, and the Commodore naturally was exasperated. 

The rock itself was a huge mass of naked stone, about a mile in 
circumference at the base, and towering out of the water to a height 
of some six hundred feet, in shape resembling a rounded hay-stack. 
On the southward side the rock, sloping precipitously down to the 
water’s edge, was absolutely unscalable. The east and southwestern 
sides were so broken as to be equally inaccessible, and the breakers, 
smashing with tremendous force on the western end, made landing 
difficult or impossible. The officer of the watch that afternoon, who 
happened to be our quondam Midshipman, James Wilkes Maurice, who 
had, by a series of fortunate accidents and some gallantry as well, been 
appointed a lieutenant a month since, could not help overhearing the 
conversation. 

“It’s too bad!” said the Commodore. “The scoundrels get under 
the lee of that rock every time and make a harbor, and I don’t see how 
we can prevent it unless we get a battery of heavy guns up on the rock, 
but there appears to be no way up.” 

“Tf you please, sir,” said Maurice, turning about and saluting in 
great trepidation, for the Junior Lieutenant was a very small man 
indeed beside the Commodore, “ there is a way up, sir. When I was a 
reefer on the Cerberus she was cruising around here, and one calm day 
a party of us received permission to go ashore on that pile of stone, 
and we managed to reach the top.” 

“Oho!” exclaimed the Commodore, his eye brightening. “ And 
could you get a gun up?” 

“Not the way we went, sir.” 

“ Well, then, I am afraid your experience will not be of service.” 
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“ But, sir, if I might make so bold, sir———”’ continued the Junior 
Lieutenant hesitatingly. 

“ Heave ahead! Out with it!” said the Commodore. 

“In calm weather, sir, there is no surf on that point, and it would 
be quite possible, I should think, to take the Centaur in close to the 
shore, and then with a hawser and a traveller from the maintopmast- 
head we might make shift to land some guns.” 

“ Capital!” exclaimed the Commodore. “ What do you think of 
it, Maxwell ?” 

“It is for you to say, sir,” replied the cautious Captain. “The 
weather is fine enough to-day, and we might try it. It will be risking 
His Majesty’s ship, though, sir,’ he remarked gravely. 

“ Fetch me a glass,” said Sir Samuel, turning to the midshipman 
of the watch. When it was brought to him he took a long look at the 
base of the cliff, observing a little stretch of sandy beach, upon which 
the breakers usually tumbled with tremendous fury. This morning, for- 
tunately, it seemed calm. 

“T will answer, sir, that there is deep water under the cliff,” ven- 
tured Maurice at this moment. 

“ Will you answer for the flag-ship too, sir?’ asked the Commodore 
keenly. 

“No, sir, I-——” 

“T shall have to answer for that myself,” he continued. “ We'll 
try it, Captain Maxwell; the wind’s off shore, the sea smooth as a 
mill-pond. We'll anchor the Centaur close under the lee of the rock 
off the west side there. Call away a boat. Let Mr. Maurice go in 
charge, and I myself will accompany him. We’ll examine the situa- 
tion.” 

The investigation under the Commodore proved the practicability 
of the bold scheme proposed by the young Lieutenant. The Centaur 
was anchored close under the lee of the cliffs, and with incredible 
labor five of her big guns, three long twenty-four-pounders and two 
eighteen-pounders, .were landed on the rock. One end of a heavy 
cable was fastened to the maintopmast and the other was secured to 
the top of the cliff. Up this by means of a traveller the heavy guns 
were dragged.. One of the twenty-four-pounders had been fitted 
upon a circular carriage commanding the landing-place, another was 
mounted on the northeast side, and the third upon a platform about 
midway up the rock. The two eighteen-pounders were planted on the 
very summit and commanded an immense distance. When the Com- 
modore had decided to undertake the manning of the rock, Maurice 
had sought an interview with him and explained his reasons for aspiring 
to the command of the landing-party, which would, in the natural 
course of events, be given to a much older man. 
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“So your marriage with little Dot Venour depends on your com- 
manding something with a pennant fluttering above, does it? Lord!” 
roared the Commodore, bursting into deep sea-laughter, “and you 
want to hoist your juvenile broad pennant on this rock, and then you’ll 
want to claim all sorts of privileges, you young dog! I didn’t think 
that baby was old enough to be married yet, nor you either. Get along 
with you! I don’t know what my old friend Venour would say if I’d 
be a party to this mad purpose of yours by giving you the command 
of this expedition. There, lad, go to your duty; I’ll think about it,” 
added the Commodore, exploding with mirth again. 

He thought so well about it, however, that when all preparations 
had been made, to the very great disgust of the older officers of the 
ship he detailed Maurice to the command of the party. On account 
of his lack of rank, his junior officers were all midshipmen. He and 
the four midshipmen and one hundred and twenty men and boys, in- 
cluding some of the best seamen, composed the landing-party, with four 
months’ supply of provisions and ammunition. As the Centaur got 
under way and beat up towards Fort Royal, Maurice tore open an en- 
velope the Commodore had handed to him when he bade him good-by. 
It was a commission and orders to command H. B. M.’s sloop-of-war 
Diamond Rock, five guns and one hundred and twenty men! He almost 
fell over the precipice in surprise and delight at the situation. 

The rock was perfectly barren except on the northwest side, where 
a little depression existed in which there was a group of stunted wild 
fig-trees. There were two or three caves half-way up to the summit, 
dry and airy, the floor covered with fine sand, of which the officers 
chose the smaller, the men the other, and all hands made themselves 
very much at home. The crew were divided in watches, a station bill 
made out, lookouts stationed, and the regular routine of a man-of-war 
began. They had not long to wait to demonstrate their usefulness. 

Two days after the departure of the Centaur the lookout on the 
top of the rock saw a frigate under a tremendous press of canvas 
endeavoring to run between the rock and the shore and make for Fort 
Royal. Far away, and coming along like a gigantic white cloud, was 
a ship which was presently made out to be the Centaur. A drummer- 
boy, not the least important member of the crew of the Diamond Rock, 
beat to quarters, the men sprang to their stations, and the huge guns 
were loaded and carefully trained on the unsuspicious Frenchman. She 
came booming along at a terrific pace. Maurice, with a coolness re- 
markable in one so young, waited until she was well in range, and then, 
taking careful aim with the long twenty-four half way up the summit, 
ignited the priming. 

With a terrific roar the bullet sped straight to its mark. They - 
were too far away to hear the crash as it struck the foretopmast, but 
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the fall of the mast and the confusion on the ship were plainly visi- 
ble. With hearty British cheers the rest of the battery let drive at 
the oncoming frigate. One of the eighteens carried away the jib-stay 
and the jib-halliards. There was great consternation on the French 
frigate. No one had dreamed of an enemy in that quarter, and before 
they could make up their minds what to do a second broadside was 
poured upon them from the rock. Clearly the pass was untenable. 
The Captain of the frigate was a good seaman, and he promptly 
tacked his ship about and made for the sea again. He hoped to escape 
the Centaur by his speed, but the old ship-of-the-line had the wind 
and heels of him and came rushing down upon the frigate. After a 
long pursuit and a gallant endeavor the French Captain found him- 
self under the Centaur’s guns. There was nothing to do but to 
surrender. Throwing a prize-crew on board, the Centaur ran off to- 
wards the rock. When near enough to be seen a string of flags fluttered 
out from the mizzentopgallant yard-arm, and the delighted youngsters 
on the rock read the following: 

“ Well done, Captain Maurice!” 

The men on the Centaur might almost have heard the cheers with 
which the men and boys on the rock greeted the signal. It had leaked 
out, somehow, that the young Lieutenant, whom they all loved, and 
to whose forethought the manning of the rock was due, was in some 
way fighting for his sweetheart as well as his country, and, above all 
men, the sailor loves a lover. 

Scarcely a week passed without a brush with the enemy, and some 
months elapsed before the French learned that the passage which they 
had used with such skill and success was finally closed to them, and, 
save at night, no vessels attempted the channel—not many then. There 
had been plenty of excitement during this period, but now all was 
changed. The Centaur and the other ships sailed away, and the crew 
on the rock had little or no communication with the shore for over a 
year longer. . Their provisions and water were replenished every quar- 
ter by a frigate, which was despatched for the purpose. Otherwise 
they seemed to have been forgotten. The novelty of the situation had 
worn off, and the monotony had begun to pall upon them dreadfully. 
Maurice and his young officers were at their wit’s end to find employ- 
ment for the men and keep them in good spirits. The discipline was, 
of course, sternly maintained, but, sailor-like, the men tired of the 
shore and pined for the unsteady deck of a ship; in addition, Maurice 
pined for Dorothy. He had not been able to send a word, nor had he 
received a line from that young lady. He was too proud to send word 
to the Commodore by one of the provisioning ships, asking for relief. 

One evening about the middle of May, 1805, when the provision- 
ship was about due on its quarterly trip, the watchers on the rock 
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saw a great fleet of sixteen sail-of-the-line, seven frigates, three cor- 
vettes, and a number of smaller vessels, all flying the French flag, 
running through the channel towards Fort Royal. With joy in their 
hearts at the opportunity for action, the five guns on the stony sloop- 
of-war promptly opened fire upon the great French and Spanish fleet 
of M. de Villeneuve, who was prosecuting his attempt to befool Nelson 
by giving him that mad chase across the Atlantic and back which 
ended at Trafalgar. 

The French ships made answer as they came within the range of 
the rock, and their tremendous broadsides made a great deal of noise 
and cut up the face of the rock somewhat, but did no other damage. 
The crew of the rock made excellent practice, and in comparison to their 
force made the passage interesting to the French. The ennui of the 
intervening months was forgotten. Villeneuve was furious. Never 
before had one lieutenant, four midshipmen, and one hundred odd men 
(some of them had died during the sojourn) engaged successfully a 
splendid fleet of line-of-battle-ships. One belated Spanish ship un- 
suspiciously attempted to anchor near the rock towards evening, but 
she was soon driven off with much loss. The elated Englishmen saw 
the fleet anchor at Fort Royal, now called, in deference to the repub- 
lican form of government of France, Fort de France. Villeneuve, who 
was furiously angry, learned from the French at Fort de France that 
the formidable barrier was held by a handful of men, so he de- 
termined to capture the rock, and for that purpose, on the 29th of 
May, he detached a squadron consisting of the Pluton and the Berwick, 
74’s, the frigate Sirene, 36, the Argus, 16, an armed schooner, and 
eleven gun-boats under command of Commodore Cosmao, of the Plu- 
ton, with four hundred troops of the line. 

The rock had been blockaded ever since the arrival of the fleet 
at Martinique. When Maurice saw the ships bearing down upon him 
at break of day on the 31st of June, 1805, he knew what to expect. 
Owing to the fact that the supply-ship, which was due, had not arrived, 
—because of the blockade, doubtless, and the presence of the great 
French fleet,—Maurice unfortunately found himself with but a scanty 
supply of powder and shot. He determined to abandon two of the 
lower guns and concentrate his force about the eighteen-pounders and 
the twenty-four-pounder half-way up. Spiking the lower guns, de- 
stroying the battery, and rendering it useless, he withdrew to the 
summit of his command. For two days the ships were anchored near 
by, the mild and gentle weather permitting them to come close in. 
The French poured an unremitting hail of shot upon the stone batteries 
of the rocky vessel. Maurice and his men answered the fire slowly but 
with great precision from their three remaining guns. Three of the 
gun-boats and two other small boats were sunk and the larger ships 
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were much cut up. The young Captain might have protracted his 
defence indefinitely had not his powder entirely failed him. Ob- 
serving the English fire to slacken, the French finally landed their 
troops on the beach at the foot of the rock. The last charge of the 
twenty-four sent its iron missive of death towards the men huddled 
on the beach. Then, like a flock of goats, they sprang at the cliffs and 
clambered up the steep sides of the rock, which the fire of the ships 
had cleared with showers of grape-shot. A feeble musketry fire, for 
the small cartridges had been torn to contribute powder for the great 
guns, met them, but they came boldly on. As they swarmed over the 
rock Maurice and some of the older men struck at the advancing French 
with their swords. The two men nearest him were killed and he him- 
self was badly wounded. There was nothing left but surrender. A 
French officer hauled down the British flag. The young Captain had 
lost his first command. H. B. M.’s sloop-of-war Diamond Rock had 
passed into the hands of Admiral Villeneuve. 

When the young Captain recovered his senses in the cabin of the 
flag-ship of the French Admiral, the Bucentaur, bound for Europe 
again, he did not know whether he had won Dorothy Venour or no. 


III. 
THE REWARD. 


Earty in November, a week or so after the great battle of Traf- 
algar, which the young Captain witnessed from the deck of the French 
ship, from which in the confusion he escaped to the Victory, where 
he did good service until the close of the action, he was landed at 
Portsmouth once more. In his pocket he bore two documents, one 
dated a year and a half back and the other but yesterday. Led by 
an instinct which he could not explain, instead of going up to Captain 
Venour’s house on the hill he made his way through the town and 
along the beach towards that sheltered little cove from which he had 
taken his departure two years before. As he turned the point of rocks 
he saw a lonesome little figure seated on the sand, resting her chin 
in her hand and looking mournfully out over the sea. It was Dorothy. 
He stole up behind her, caught her under the arms, lifted her to her 
feet, and kissed her before she could utter a scream. When she re- 
covered, however, she made up for her startled silence. 

“Oh Jim, dear!” she cried, precipitating herself into his arms 
with a shriek of delight, “ you look like a real man now!” 

“T am a man, Dot, darling,” he replied, his eyes brightening as 
he saw her radiant face peeping out from the brown curls near his 
shoulder. 

“Well, sir,” exclaimed the deep voice of Captain Venour, coming 
down the beach,—singular how he always happened to be around at 
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inopportune moments,—“ you may be a man, but have you had a com- 
mand ?” 

“Oh grandfather, he has command of me,” cried Dorothy archly, 
breaking away from her lover. “ Won’t I do?” 

The old Captain whistled. 

“T’ve had command of a ship-of-the-line and I’ve tried to command 
one woman, but give me the ship-of-the-line,” he answered reflectively. 
“No, you won’t do.” 

“Captain Venour,” remarked the young man gravely, “I have had 
a command, sir, and in accordance with your agreement I have come to 
claim your granddaughter.” 

“What was your command, my lad?” asked the Captain facetiously, 
“a-dingey or a jolly-boat ?” 

“ Neither, sir.” 

“A cutter, then ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“ A sloop-of-war or a corvette?” 

“No, sir, not exactly,” replied the young man hesitatingly. 

“Good Heavens!” exclaimed the Captain, “ you don’t mean to say 
you have been in charge of a frigate or a ship-of-the-line, a boy like 
you?” 

“No, sir, not quite,” said the young man. 

“ Well, what did you command? Did it have two masts?” 

“Tt didn’t have any masts, sir.” 

“No masts!” 

“No, sir, it was a rock.” 

“Good Lord!” ejaculated the old man, sitting down feebly and 
staring,—“a rock! What do you mean? Are you trifling with me? 
That is no way to gain the lass.” 

“ Well, sir,” answered Maurice gravely, “ here are my orders author- 
izing me to command His Majesty’s sloop-of-war Diamond Rock, five 
guns and one hundred and twenty men. It’s a great stone hill off 
Martinique. I commanded it for one year and six months, at the end 
of which we beat off M. de Villeneuve’s great fleet, and were only 
captured, when our powder gave out, by a heavy squadron, which bom- 
barded us for two days. I was wounded——” 

“Oh Jim, wounded!” cried Dorothy, with a shriek of alarm, rush- 
ing towards him, while the dazed old man made no movement to pre- 
vent her. 

“It is nothing, Dot, darling,” said the young fellow manfully, 
but not making the slightest effort to avoid the caress; “I was wounded 
and taken on board the French flag-ship Bucentaur, from which I 
escaped to the Victory at Trafalgar, where Nelson beat the French 
fleet.” 
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“Hey! What!” cried the old man, “beat the French? But, of 
course, we always do that.” 

“T saw him killed, sir,” added young Maurice. 

“Who killed?” exclaimed Captain Venour in astonishment. 

“Lord Nelson, sir, right in the height of the battle.” 

“Good God!” cried Captain Venour, “Nelson gone? He was a 
reefer under me on the Hinchinbrook. It can’t be possible!” 

“ Yes, sir, it is,” replied the young Captain. 

There was a long pause. 

“ What next, sir?” asked Captain Venour. 

“Well, sir, I swung myself on board the Victory in the action. 
Captain Hardy recognized me and gave me a gun division whose lieu- 
tenant had been killed, and—and that’s all. No, sir, here’s a paper 
from Lord Collingwood, who succeeded to the command after Lord 
Nelson died, recommending me to be appointed post-captain, and— 
and—that’s all, sir. May I have Dorothy now, sir?” 

“You may,” answered the old Captain feebly, utterly overcome by 
the astonishing recital. ‘“ Any man who has commanded a six-million- 
ton rock and fought at Trafalgar can have anything he wants,—if 
Dorothy is willing.” 

Dorothy signified unmistakably that she was willing. 

“Poor Nelson,” continued the old Captain. He rose slowly to his 
feet and turned away again, saying,— 

“T will turn my back once more, young people, and, mind, do it 


softly !”” 
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Town, A new-born Infant smiled, 
All in the white starlight, And seraphs bright with song looked 
A little lamb walked up and down, down 
And cried into the night. Upon the Holy Child. 


() “new the wallsof Bethlehem- Inside the walls of Bethlehem-Town 













No other lambkin of the fold Shepherds their Shepherd saw, amazed, 




















So flawless and so fair, And bowed them to the floor, 
No other sound upon the wold Kings on a mightier Monarch gazed, 
Fell on the midnight air. And gave Him costly store. 





And tenderly the shepherd said, But she, whose silent pondering 
‘¢ For thee nor gold, nor price, In paths prophetic trod, 

So pure thou art from foot to head, Knew she had borne that Holy Thing 

Dear Lamb of Sacrifice !’”’ Which was the Lamb of God. 
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GREAT many fine things have been said and written about the 
A beauty and blessedness of giving. The sentiment is one which 
always wins a hearing, especially at Christmas time, when we 
are supposed to cherish generous emotions. There are a number of 
charming stories—the prettiest being that of Saint Martin and his 
cloak—which can bear much retelling, and which diffuse a warm and 
healthy glow over the sad history of our race. There are a number of 
noble lines which can bear much requoting, and to which we are in the 
habit of listening with unqualified approbation and delight. ~ Only now 
and then there breaks into this smooth chorus of praise a dissentient 
growl, a wail of exasperation from Carlyle or from Emerson, which 
bids us cry a halt. “We do not quite forgive a giver,” says Emerson 
morosely. “ The hand that feeds us is in some danger of being bitten ;” 
—which is an eminently human, if not humane, reflection. Its author 
must have suffered a good deal before he ventured it in words. 

It is probable that Carlyle’s grumpiness had the same melancholy 
provocation. He pretended to dislike presents from a fear of losing 
his “ moral integrity” in receiving them; but a man so “ up in morals” 
must have known very well that he ran no great risk of parting with his 
stock in trade. What he really hated, no doubt, was getting what he 
didn’t want and having to feel himself obliged for it. “I look upon it 
as a point of morality to be obliged to those who endeavor to oblige 
me,” said Sterne; and the sentiment, like most of Sterne’s sentiments, 
is uncommonly graceful. It has all the freshness of a principle never 
fagged out by practice. The rugged fashion in which Carlyle and 
Emerson lived up to their burdensome ideals prompted them to utter 
more disagreeable truths. “It is always pleasant to be generous, 
though very vexatious to pay debts,” wrote Emerson viciously; and 
again, with most unlovely candor: “If, at any time, it comes into my 
head that a present is due from me to somebody, I am puzzled what to 
give, until the opportunity be gone.” 

This is a confession of limitation which few of us care to make, 
and which none of us care to hear. It destroys at once all the spon- 


taneity, all the warmth, all the delicate bloom of giving. A present 
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due to somebody is no present at all, only a species of debt loosely 
paid and “ vexatious” alike to borrower and lender. It has neither 
the charm of a genuine gift nor the satisfying quality of money fairly 
and squarely returned. Yet the blankness which filled Emerson’s soul 
when he really desired to be generous is reflected in the souls of most 
men and women, who are, one hopes, less stimulated by duty on these 
occasions, but who certainly seem to be as destitute of inspiration. 
They want to give, and their amiability of purpose, combined with 
inadequacy of action, saddens life and encumbers the earth. The kind 
old lady who bestowed on Sir Walter Scott eight oily, smeary land- 
scapes, the work of an engaging amateur, was guiltless of intentional 
wrong-doing; yet she might have striven long and malevolently to 
injure that great man without inflicting so serious a hurt. 

Looked at from this point of view, present-giving is an engine for 
evil. Mr. James Payn tells a terrible tale of a lawyer who unwisely 
saved a client from the gallows, which he should have graced. The 
grateful creature sent his benefactor from the West Indies a case of 
pineapples, in which a colony of centipedes had bred so abundantly 
that they routed every servant from the house and reigned with un- 
seemly and hideous license in the unfortunate advocate’s kitchen. “A 
purchase is cheaper than a gift,” says a wily old Italian proverb, steeped 
in the experience of centuries. 

» 


Such violent examples, however,—though never lacking in vera- 
cious history,—are rather beside the way. They may be dismissed 
from our calculations, together with the presents which are proffered 
for returns. These come under the head of business investments. 
“ You may give a bit of your cake to one who has a pie in the oven” 
expresses an ancient truth; but it is not, after all, a truth which 
weighs most sorely on our spirits. Rather do we fear the heaviness of 
the cake bestowed unselfishly by an indifferent baker. Rather do we 
seek to curb magnanimity than to repress trade. “He is a good man 
who can receive a gift well,” said Emerson, recognizing—let us hope 
in humility of soul—that his own goodness stopped far short of this 
exalted point. Indeed, who but Charles Lamb (who was all pure gold, 
without any admixture of dross) could receive a gift well? Scott 
tried, one feels sure! No man ever sinned less than he against the 
law of kindness. It is probable that the dreadful old lady of the land- 
scapes believed until her dying day that she had graced his home and 
gladdened his heart. But to the secret pages of his journal he confided 
his sense of injury. We know, and we are glad to know, being human 
ourselves, how he really felt. 

Charles Lamb’s goodness, albeit tempered by sundry imperfections, 
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was like that of the blessed saints. Just as he loved to give to the un- 
worthy poor (who does not remember that fine exhortation, “ Rake not 
into the bowels of unwelcome truth to save a half-penny!”), so he 
delighted in receiving unworthy gifts. He could be pleased—actually 
pleased—at having a “great armful” of poetry dumped on him by 
poets. He could smile his brilliant, whimsical smile over a dull book 
presented by the sinner who wrote it; and, what is more, he could 
cherish both the volume and a kindly sentiment towards its author. 
If anyone be disposed to question the beauty of a character at which 
the self-righteous have cast stones, let him examine his own conscience 
upon this point, and then, “ with a blush, retire.” 


> 


Christmas is an excellent season for such self-condemnatory reflec- 
tions. It is at this time that we are tried, and at this time we fail. 
The assiduity of trade burdens the civilized world with objects that 
should never have existed, and any one of these objects may find its 
way to us. A good many years have passed since Thackeray grumbled 
long and loud over the Christmas “ literature” which flooded the land 
with every new December,—imbecile stuff for the most part, made, 
like the celebrated razors, “to sell,” and incapable of fulfilling any 
subsequent mission. These miserable books, he declared, played havoc 
with Protestant England, just as the superabundance of Christmas 
bonbons played havoc with Catholic France. Of the two countries, 
England suffered more. The candy soon disappeared, leaving only im- 
paired digestions in its track. The books remained to encumber 
shelves and bore humanity afresh. 


“Moi, je dis que les bonbons 
Valent mieux que la raison ;” 


and at least they are less permanently fatiguing. “ When thou makest 
presents,” said old John Fuller, “let them be of such things as' will 
last long; to the end they may be in some sort immortal, and may 
frequently refresh the memory of the receiver.” But this excellent 
advice—excellent especially for the steadfast age in which it was writ- 
ten—presupposes the “immortal” presents to wear well. Theology 
teaches us that immortality is not necessarily a blessing. 


¥ 


For melancholy proof of man’s genuine incapacity we have but to 
turn to the belated creatures who at Christmas time write daily to the 
newspapers for advice. Like Emerson, they feel that a present is 
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“due” to somebody, and, like Emerson, they are “puzzled what to 
give.” They have friends, they have lovers, they have sweethearts, 
they have teachers, they have scholars, they have aunts and uncles, 
and to all these people they propose to send whatever the paper will 
advise. They state with painful and unblushing accuracy the exact 
degree of acquaintance,—or something warmer,—and ask what it per- 
mits,—or involves. They put their questions, not only to some sympa- 
thetic correspondent in a weekly journal, but to the saturnine editor 
of the daily press, whose interest they strive to enlist. One young 
man laboriously explains that he met a girl at a garden-party the 
summer before, as if that fact had an especial bearing on the case, 
and would like to be informed what, “under the circumstances,” he 
should give her for a Christmas present. Another has known his girl 
“intimately” for two years, and a third confesses that he is going to be 
married; yet even this tender relationship fails to inspire him with 
an idea. 

There is something really pathetic in a letter from “ a class of boys” 
who want to be told what they shall give their teacher. He is thirty 
years old, they say, and a “ remarkable mathematician.” Perhaps some 
shadowy desire to make the punishment fit the crime prompts this last 
bit of information; but it is matched by school-girls who write: 
“ What is a nice present for a teacher? She is a foreigner, and teaches 
a foreign language. She is very dark, and has a somewhat impatient 
disposition.” “The Heir of Redclyffe” would seem an excellent cadeau 
for this person, if only she were able to read it. But the editor is per- 
haps unaware of the improving character of Miss Yonge’s stories. He 
has nothing more appropriate to suggest than a gold pen or a piece of 
statuary, neither of which is warranted a cure for impatience. 

A married lady complains mournfully that she has to give a present 
to an old gentleman of eighty-two, “who has everything he wants.” 
It never occurs to her for a moment to spare him the added possession 
of something he doesn’t want. The utmost length her ingenuity can 
go is to write to a newspaper for advice. Another woman feels moved 
to send “some useful trifle” to a missionary; and a young man who 
signs himself Jasper has a painful emergency to face. “I know two 
sisters who are nearly of an age,” he writes. “I wish to give them 
both Christmas presents. Ought I to send the same thing to each? 
Their tastes, I believe, are different. I know one of the young ladies 
much better than her sister.” 

Poor Jasper! Here is a problem that might well have staggered 
Emerson, who found even the simpler aspects of the case perplexing, 
and who confessed that he never knew what to give, unless a crying 
need presented itself. “If the man at the door have no shoes, you 
have not to consider whether you could procure him a paint-box.” 
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Perhaps the sisters are consulting another newspaper as to what they 
can give Jasper. Perhaps they are deep in those columns of counsel 
which instruct women how to make, at small expense, articles calculated 
to impede life. A great deal of ingenuity may be displayed in evoking 
the undesirable. Frankenstein was a large, rather than an isolated, 
example. A great many hours of labor may be spent in designing and 
executing objects which have, when finished, an air of not belonging to 
any place, of being foreign to the conditions of existence. They remind 
us of Falstaff’s threat: “If I be served such another trick, I’ll have 
my brains ta’en out, and buttered, and give them to a dog for a New 
Year’s gift.” There is the same elaborate method of reaching the 
inexpedient. 
> 


When all, however, is said and done; when Carlyle and Emerson 
have growled their loudest; when cynical old proverbs have exhausted 
their unwelcome wisdom, and experience has been kicked behind the 
door, the sweetness of the gift remains. Eve gave the apple to Adam 
(the earliest present of which we have record), and for a little while, 
at least, he enjoyed its toothsomeness. Generosity has been a mighty 
power since first man possessed himself, by fraud, or force, or honest 
toil, of something which his neighbor had not,—since first mound- 
builder James took mound-builder Peter’s stone axe and bear-skin and 
presented them with flourishes to Paul. “A giving hand, though foul, 
shall have fair praise,” says Shakespeare wisely; and this excellent line 
should be inscribed over the doors of colleges, libraries, museums, and 
churches, so liberally endowed with ill-gotten gains. 


$ 


THE STORM 


BY CHARLES ELMER JENNEY 


ARK to the sullen roar of the unbarred thunder ; 
H Is there martyrs’ blood to-night on th’ arena’s sand? 
Black, black is the robe that the lightning rends asunder, 
Like the reddened dagger’s gleam in a Borgia’s hand! 
Fast, ah, how fast the rain-drops come a-plashing,— 
Tears that a thousand broken hearts lent flight! 
The wrath Achilles roused the waves are lashing ; 
The woe of Babylon sobs in the wind to-night. 

















THE BEST BOOKS 
By Edmund Gosse, LL.D. 


Author of ‘‘ Seventeenth- Century Studies,” ‘‘ History of Eighteenth-Century 
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E can easily become persuaded that what we are accustomed 
to see has always been present with us. So the compila- 


tion of lists of the best fifty, hundred, thousand “ best 
books” has an air of being one of the primitive games of patience of 
the Aryan race. The fact is, however, that I very innocently started 
it not more than fifteen years ago,—which, indeed, is a whole age in 
these rapid times of newspaper and magazine enterprise. As in the 
case of most great inventions, the inventor’s share in it was modest 
and almost unconscious. In the autumn of 1884 I was called upon to 
deliver an inaugural address for a workingmen’s college in London, 
and I chose as my subject “The Habit of Reading.” I happened to 
make the remark that there were certain books,—such as “ The Pil- 
grim’s Progress” and “The Vicar of Wakefield” and “ Hamlet,”— 
which if a man has never read he cannot understand what cultivated 
people are talking about. I went on to say that if anyone present had 
not read these primitive works he ought not to stay listening to me 
any longer, but should go straight home and begin to read them. 

The audience laughed at this; and as nobody rose to go, I took 
for granted that everybody present was in the instructed state, and I 
went on with my address. When it was over, a man rose and said 
that he thought it would be interesting to have a list of ten or twelve 
of these books which everybody was obliged to be familiar with. As 
the meeting seemed very greatly taken with this idea, I drew up then 
and there a rough list of ten. Next day the newspapers commented on 
the subject, and they printed the list of “Ten Best Books.” An even- 
ing journal, which has since entirely changed its character, but was 
then devoted to liberal and educational interests, drew a good deal of 
prominence to the idea, but remarked, very justly, that ten was far too 
small a number to be of much use. This newspaper encouraged the 
formation of an expanded list, and opened its columns to correspond- 
ence on the subject. It was out of the discussion which arose in this 
way that the practice of drawing up catalogues of “best books” came 
into being. 
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What the list of books which I enumerated as indispensable exactly 
was I have forgotten. But I am sure that it included Boswell’s “ Life 
of Dr. Johnson” and Goldsmith’s “Vicar of Wakefield.” Among 
Shakespeare’s plays, certainly “ Hamlet.” I must have named “ The 
Pilgrim’s Progress,” “ Don Quixote,” and Goethe’s “ Faust” in a list 
that included “Tom Jones,” I am certain, because some moralist ex- 
postulated with me afterwards. As I am easy-going, I will put “The 
Arabian Nights” instead of “'Tom Jones.” What of Dickens? Surely 
“ Pickwick.” I am inclined to say Lockhart’s “Life of Sir Walter 
Scott,” and to finish with “ Robinson Crusoe.” Here, then, are ten 
indispensable books, by familiarity with which a man may certainly 
hope to escape from the charge of being wholly unlettered. If he is 
ignorant of these ten, he cannot escape from it. Of course, all of these 
throw out side-branches and offer parallel advantages. If “ Hamlet,” 
we may say, why not “Othello”? and if “ Faust,” why not “'Tar- 
tuffe”? Quite so; and the ten thus lead to twenty, and the twenty to 
as many as you will. It will be observed that my little rudimentary 
list contains no non-dramatic poetry, no theology, no history, no philos- 
ophy,—nothing that in any degree requires or presupposes previous 
technical study. It merely tries to come down to the very bone of 
literary reading that is in an equal degree entertaining and instructive. 


All this I venture to recall here because it gives me a certain cri- 
terion for judging what the scope of the whole inquiry has been. I 
think that to glance back at the progress of the idea may be useful and 
interesting to some readers of this magazine. I would therefore begin 
by pointing out that the scope and purport of the lists of “ best books” 
have vastly changed since I drew up the first and most tentative of 
them. The object in that earliest instance was not education so much 
as convenience. If we put aside all our present impressions of such 
lists of books,—and especially of that which is connected with, the 
name of an amiable amateur in politics and literature, Sir John Lub- 
bock.—we shall see that the original idea was the filling up of gaps in 
convenient culture which had been left by an incomplete mental train- 
ing. Comfort in association with others, not so much self-education, 
was in the mind of the earliest promoter of the lists. Charles Lamb’s 
inimitable “Letter to an Old Gentleman whose Education has been 
Neglected” gives the key to the situation. The idea was not so much 
that the man who has missed reading Boswell’s “ Johnson” is unin- 
structed, as that he is in a defenceless position in conversation with the 
world at large. 

This I continue to regard as the proper stand-point, yet we have 
come far away from it in certain of the “lists of best books” which are 
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most widely circulated. In some of them a display of the erudition of 
the list-makers seems to have been preferred to the requirements of the 
people for whose use the list is made. It is awe-inspiring to find the 
“ Mahabharata” and the “ Bhagavadgita” treated with such easy famil- 
iarity, but will anyone lay his hand upon his heart and swear that these 
Asiatic works are necessary to the basis of culture? Even without a 
knowledge of the “Bhagavadgita” life may be spent well. The 
“ Mahabharata” is a remarkable monument of ancient poetry, but 
familiarity with it is no part of the whole duty of a cultivated man. 
How difficult it is for the camel to understand that his figure prevents 
him from passing with ease through the eye of a needle! 

On the other hand, the editor of this magazine has been so kind 
as to send me the latest list of “ the books written by the very best au- 
thors,” in which I find mentioned many volumes whose popularity seems 
to have been the test of their excellence. I should be sorry to think that 
there could be no intellectual salvation without a knowledge of “ Ben 
Hur,” since I have never perused that romance myself. I have, how- 


ever, glanced into it, and I would rather, for choice, if I had to read. 


either, be marooned in company with the “ Bhagavadgita.” I hope I 
shall not be thought rude if I say that the presence of “ Ben Hur” in 
a list of “ the best books” suggests a grave doubt as to whether the list- 
makers knew what a good book is. In an earlier list I have noted 
among the works which everybody must read two which sound interest- 
ing enough, but not in what we call the direct literary tradition; these 
are “Smith on Foods” and Duncan’s “ How to be Plump.” Those who 
look to Duncan and to Smith for culture may find themselves seriously 


disappointed. 
@ 


Let us approach this question with a little exercise of common-sense. 
What names are wanted in a handy list of obvious books are neither 
those of obscure Indian erudition nor of ephemeral romance nor of 
pure everyday utility. Pliny says that it is well to read much, but not 
many things; our modern vice is to read many things, and yet not 
much. After we have read much,—that is to say, after we have 
grounded ourselves on the soundest culture,—we are free, if we like, to 
read many things, such as folk-lore-and entomology and even the 
“ Mahabharata.” It is not necessary or wholesome that the average 
man should read all books. If he tries to do so, he is instantly invaded 
by mental bewilderment. But there are certain books which, if he has 
not read, he is at a constant disadvantage in moving among educated 
persons. He fails to perceive the line of thought, he does not under- 
stand the humor, of his friends. He misses the extreme pleasure of 
following the continuity of the intellect of mankind. We have all 
known such people; at the play they ask their neighbors why Polonius 
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is lurking behind the curtain, and at church they wonder who the 
preacher can have meant by “ Christian” and “ Hopeful.” They inter- 
rupt conversation to exclaim, “‘The cynosure of neighboring eyes’ ? 
What an odd expression!” ‘These are the people, I take it, for whom 
lists of the best books are requisite. 

If so, we ought, surely, to beware of weighing down these lists with 
pedantry on the one hand or with triviality on the other. Such a man 
as I have just described does not want to be recommended to read 
“ Ben Hur;” he probably knows it from cover to cover. He does not 
want to be urged to plunge into the “ Bhagavadgita,” for he certainly 
would be drowned in it at once. But he does want to be led gently to 
Walter Scott and to Dickens, to Milton and to Shakespeare. He who 
should carefully read these four writers alone, even if he should look 
at nothing else, might become a man of high and distinguished culti- 
vation. He who has not read these four, no matter what else he may 
have read, is imperfectly equipped as a student in the rudiments of 
English. It is not a question of whether these are or are not the best 
English authors, but these are unquestionably the writers in whom the 
genius of the nation has expressed itself with the most lasting popu- 
larity, those who have stored the national memory fullest with figures 
and sayings, and those without whose companionship the mental adven- 
tures of a modern Anglo-Saxon are left most featureless. 


In suggesting lists of books, the educational element ought, I con- 
sider, to be kept in the background. It is the great fault of most of 
these catalogues that they smack too much of the school-master. At 
best there is an indefinite Chautauqua flavor about them. This, in my 
view, is an error to be avoided, and for a reason which I can produce. 
The object of education (this is, indeed, to go back to first principles !) 
is to develop the mind by the discipline of instruction. If it is to be 
worthy of the name, it must be circumstantial, regular, definite. We 
obtain pleasure, but no education, in conchology by picking up five pink 
shells on the sea-shore. We are amused, but not educated in engineer- 
ing, by going over the machine-room of an ocean steamer. Now, the 
very notion of a limited list of the great books of the world precludes 
the idea of thoroughness, of discipline. We are offered by it merely a 
guide to a spécimen of intellectual attainment. 

Let us take, for instance, the case of “' The Divine Comedy,” which 
appears in every self-respecting list. How is it proposed that this shall 
be read? Ina translation, obviously. But the only possible way of ob- 
taining exact instruction from this book is to study it in the original 
language. Nor, even if it is proposed that Dante should be read in 
Italian, is the difficulty removed. For no grammar, no dictionary, is 
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suggested. The Tuscan idiom is to be comprehended by the light of 
nature and without the help of any other Italian book. But if Dante, 
then surely Petrarch must be read and Boccaccio; and we are at a loss 
without Machiavelli; and what is rudimentary culture in Italian litera- 
ture without some familiarity with Ariosto and Tasso? But in a short 
world-list of books no one can spare six places to a single foreign lan- 
guage, and Dante must therefore stand alone. For purposes of intel- 
lectual entertainment he may very well stand alone, clothed in the white 
sheet of Longfellow’s translation, if the reader chooses; but do not let 
us be tempted to call this education. 

The main reason for insisting on the radically non-educational 
character of these lists is that, unless we realize it, we shall inevitably 
be induced to include among our selected books some whose only claim 
is educational. We must not admit any books the sole object of which 
is to teach, because our own object on this occasion is not to learn, but 
to feel, to be stimulated. Hence the pedant, with his Sacred Books 
of the East, and his scientific treatises, his manuals of anthropology, 
and his technical guides to the fine arts, must be politely shown the 
door. We respect him highly, but we are not at home to him to-day. 
We admit the “ Life of Benvenuto Cellini,” not as a contribution to an 
exact knowledge of sculpture, but as the most amusing self-revelation 
extant of the mind and habits of a sixteenth-century craftsman. More- 
over, the books which tend directly to education are so numerous and 
so complex, that it would be impossible to make a selection from them 
which would be representable. It is not so with books of extreme and 
universally recognized originality,—we can make any choice of them 
we please; but in a slender sheaf of them we must be very careful to 
leave no stalk of pure teaching, no cabbage among our delicate lilies 
and carnations. 

Neither should we, on the other hand, admit books into our lists 
which have not received from the passage of time those credentials to 
their value which no contemporary criticism can be certain of supply- 
ing. We must be careful that we do not take mushrooms which start 
close to our eyes for trees in the eternal forest of fame. I deprecate the 
inclusion into lists of “best books” of any writings over which thirty 
or forty years at least have not washed their waves of indifference and 
their sands of shifting fashion. A book must possess vitality indeed 
if it can resist the changes of taste for two generations, and can remain 
attractively readable when its associates have all passed away and its 
ways of thought become old-fashioned and ridiculous. Many are 
called to pass through this ordeal, and few are chosen to survive it. 
Therefore I am not happy to see placed among the “ best books,” along- 
side of “Tom Jones” and “ Paradise Lost,” the poems and novels 
which happen to be exciting curiosity or giving pleasure at the present 
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moment. In a list of a hundred—in some respects not badly put to- 
gether—I find Lowell’s “ Vision of Sir Launfel” and the novel called 
“Dr. Sevier.” These books are named with Shelley’s “ Adonais” and 
with “ Robinson Crusoe.” But while we are perfectly sure that in the 
year 1951 “ Robinson Crusoe” and “ Adonais” will stand very much 
where they do now, what thinking critic would venture to assert that 
Lowell and Cable may not by that time have lost the ear of the public? 
And I would even go so far as to say that, in 1901 itself, it is not need- 
ful to intellectual salvation to have read either “ Dr. Sevier” or “ The 


Vision of Sir Launfel.” 
6 


This, then, brings me back to the real purpose of the lists we are 
discussing. They are not drawn up to aid us in obtaining thorough or 
systematic knowledge, they are not sketched with a view to momentary 
entertainment or the satisfaction of ephemeral curiosity. The idea 
which started these lists—and of this at least I may speak with author- 
ity—was the single and very natural one that life is short and that 
liserature is long, and that it is a great pity not to provide grown-up 
people of limited leisure with some guide to help them towards what 
is most essential for ‘their general cultivation. There are some books 
which it is inexcusable not to have read, and there seemed no harm in 
giving a list of the most obvious of these. As I have said, my first 
list—the mustard-seed out of which this tree has grown—contained 
only ten books. This was not enough, but I think that the now popular 
lists of one hundred contain too many. The compilers of the latter 
run merrily on for about twenty-five or thirty numbers with absolutely 
indispensable books, and then they slacken; and before they have made 
up the century they are wandering far afield with the “ She-King” and 
the “ Mahabharata.” If the callow and ardent reader turns confidently 
to all the Hindoo volumes in Sir John Lubbock’s list, thinking to suck 
the comfortable juices of culture from each of them alike, he will 
repeat the experience of the Young Anacharsis, who put all his trust in 


books,—and was betrayed. 
© 


A reason for not making these lists too long or too dictatorial is 
that as far as is possible the selection of reading should be left to the 
instinct of the reader himself. There are certain productions—this at 
least is my contention—which every educated person must read with- 
out consulting personal taste. These are the great landmarks of Eng- 
lish literature. I should say that each individual is bound to have a 
certain familiarity with Gray’s “ Elegy;’ I would leave the rest of 
eighteenth-century poetry to his own judgment, but I would force him 
to read that. A nodding acquaintance with the “ Essays of Bacon” I 
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insist upon, while I leave the rest of Elizabethan and Jacobean prose 
to the appetite and the leisure of the reader. He will find Izaak Wal- 
ton’s “ Lives” delightful reading, but it is not essential; on the other 
hand, he must have read Boswell’s “ Dr. Johnson” or he knows noth- 
ing. He is capable of covering himself with shame as with a garment 
by confounding Samuel with Ben. It is like the use of the map. It is 
well to know the contours accurately, and all the little harbors and 
villages, but this you may be excused. What is with less readiness to 
be pardoned is an inability to find Manila on the world’s surface, and 
to be searching for Cuba in the Pacific Ocean. 


At the present time, when the production of books is so excessively 
enlarged, there is a danger that the modest reader may despair at the 
threshold, and never have the courage to enter the library at all. He 
knows not where to start among the endless myriads of volumes, and he 
may easily perish of perpetual thirst in the very fountain of literary 
waters. But, fortunately, the chaos is not so pathless as it seems, and 
for some reason or other which defies analysis there are a few works 
among these millions which have contrived, preéminently, to attract 
and to hold the attention of Englishmen, generation after generation. 
There are not very many of these; a considerable proportion of them 
are exceedingly short, and there is no reason why the busiest of men, 
if his notice is definitely drawn to them, should not be able to master 
them all, with no special effort or expenditure of time. If he does so, 
he is equipped for private reading; he has the threads in his own 
hand, and has but to follow them in whatever direction he wishes them 
to lead him. But he is almost sure to make mistakes and lose his time 
if he has not a guide to the greatest names at the outset, and to supply 
this guide is, in my opinion, the proper aim and the only excuse for 
the existence of tabulated lists of “'The Best Books.” 
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LIFE’S ANSWER 


BY MARY E. STICKNEY 


Then grew afraid, for Love stood by her side, 
But hand-in-hand with Sorrow. Yet no word 
Had she of plaint ;—she knew her prayer was heard. 


“ () LIFE, give me your richest gift!” she cried; 








TWO POEMS 
By I. ZLangwill 
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1. 
MORNING PIECE 


(SEA OF MARMORA) 


SCARLET glory burned fantastically splendid 

In the sky of dawn, 

The sea stretched blue and stainless, 
The wind blew fresh across the great spaces. 
The white ship glided across the morning waters 
Like a living thing rejoicing in its grace. 
A sense of largeness, freedom, purity, infinity, 
Breathed from all things. 


And, huddled like animals in the hold of the ship, 
And packed on the fore-deck, 

And swarming on the hatches, 

And coiled in the ropes, 

And seething beneath the awnings, 

Hundreds and hundreds of Greek refugees 

In their grimy clothes 

Lay or sat or crouched. 


And the miasma of their breathing 
And of the odors of the night 
Rose towards the radiant 

And impassive heaven. 
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II. 
NIGHT-PIECE 


(SMYRNA HARBOR) 


HE stars stole out over the sea, 
And the ghostly moon deepened to a silver crescent, 


And the crimson ardors of sunset died lingeringly 
In brooding haze of tender green and gold, 
And the hills faded into dimness and dream, 


And amid the velvet darkness 

And soft scented airs 

Of the Spring night 

A myriad of gleams twinkled ; 

The lights of the town answering the far-sprinkled heavens 
From as mysterious blackness, 

The shadowy shipping scintillating with points of fire, 
That the dark water 

Gave back quivering, 

The lights on the terraced hills climbing to meet the stars, 
Till the far-spreading night palpitated as with fallen stars 
That had netted themselves in rigging 

And dipped themselves in ocean 

And found a home for their shining in the folds of the hills. 


And in the great ship anchored in the quiet bay 

The sounds of chatter and scuffle, 

Of Greek songs and Arab prayers, 

Fell fainter and fainter, 

Till the last wakeful occupant of the swarming steerage 
Passed from the sense of his discomfort and his sorrows 
Into the silence and peace 

Of the many-twinkling night. 
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FIFTH IN THE SERIES OF OHIO PASTORALS 


N the small village everybody is interested in everybody’s else 

| doings,—not always with a malicious concern, as some would have 

us believe. For among primitive folk there may be kindly pry- 
ing, and gossip is sometimes gentle. 

There was no lack of this village meddling, if meddling it might 
be called, when Felix Danbury, he who was son of the Widow Danbury 
and chorister at Cory church, led Martha Dickson to the altar. He 
it was who had led the fight for an organ to be used in the house of 
worship, and some of the older heads were still sore upon the subject ; 
but when it was generally known that at last the day was set when 
he was to leave the state of bachelorhood, all animosities were put 
aside in the general enthusiasm to assist in such an event. 

There was some sorrow too in all this interest, for the marriage 
of Felix meant his loss to the community. Martha lived at Baldwin’s 
Ford, and thither her betrothed had promised to go and take up his 
abode. Usually the woman follows the man, but in this instance old 
Mrs. Dickson, who was also a widow, had protested so loud and long 
against separation from her only child that the lover was compelled 
to assure her that she would gain a son rather than lose a daughter. 
It was very noble indeed, and there had been a beautiful scene in 
which old Mrs. Dickson had wept on Felix’s shoulder and blessed him. 

“You’re a good boy,” she had told him. “I know that the folks 
air a-goin’ to say that you’re desertin’ yore mother, but ’tain’t so; 
she’ll come over here a-visitin’, an’ we’ll go over there, an’ itll be 
jest like one family; an’, besides, yore mother wouldn’t be lonely like 
me, for she’s got Melissy.” 

“ Mclissy” was Felix’s married sister, and on his marriage it was 
with her that his mother went to live. 

There were those who came to condole with Mother Danbury upon 
the loss of her son, but she was very brave, and they had their trouble 


for their pay. 
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“No, no,” she would say, rocking complacently, “a man ought to 
have a wife, an’ ef he can’t git her to come to him, he’s got to go to 
her. I don’t blame Widder Dickson now a bit about Marthy. ’*Tain’t 
like me, that’s blessed with two children to be the support of my 
declinin’ years.” 

“But why couldn’t she ’a’ come over here?” her gossips pro- 
tested. 

“?*Twouldn’t ’a’ been fair to ask her that; for she’d ’a’ had to 
tore up root an’ branch, while I ain’t got nothin’ to do scarcely but 
to slip out o’ my house into Melissy’s. An’ then it ain’t as ef Felix 
was gone fur good. You see Baldwin’s Ford ain’t fur away, an’ I 
kin run over an’ drop in on ’em almost anytime.” 

And so, placidly, the old lady went on with her knitting day by 
day, looking under and over her glasses as often as through them as 
she paused for little chats with the neighbors or to murmur gentle 
admonition to Melissy’s children. 

Outwardly she was calm, but her soul longed for a sight of this 
son, whose form had gladdened her eyes every evening as he returned 
from work, and the honey-moon was hardly over before she had 
“dropped over” to spend a day with her two dear children. 

The day was a joyous one for her—for them all. Felix was radi- 
ant, his wife shyly happy, and the Widow Dickson brought out and 
spread for her visitor the best that her larder afforded. 

All that bothered Mother Danbury was that the Widow insisted 
upon making company of her. She had assumed an air of possession 
over Felix that left a little sting in the mother’s heart. 

Mother Danbury did not want to be company, and she did want 
to be allowed a part in her son, and, above all, she did not want to 
sit in the front room and look at the staring wax flowers under their 
glass case and the shell houses on the mantel, even if she did have 
on her best alpaca. But when she first essayed forth with her dress 
tucked up around her waist and her sleeves rolled up, she was con- 
ducted—nay, almost carried—back to her prison with many and pro- 
fuse protestations of horror at letting their guest do anything. 

This was all very well for a time. She sat still and knitted, alone 
save for a minute’s peep in from one or the other of her hostesses, 
until she heard the clatter and clucking of the fowls in the yard. Then 
she rebelled and, resolutely laying down her knitting, went forth to 
usefulness. She helped feed the chickens, and after that they all 
sewed together or knitted. She helped get supper. Felix came home 
again, as it seemed to her, almost as he used to do. Now, what could 
the gossips say? thought Mother Danbury. 

They would not hear of her leaving that night, and the boy Jeff, 
who had driven her over in the spring-wagon, went early to his un- 
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emotional slumbers in the attic. Star, the jogging old mare, con- 
tentedly munched her hay in the barn, while the four sat out on the 
little porch in the soft spring night. 

This was the first of a series of such visits made at short intervals, 
and sometimes of a Sunday returned by all the family from Baldwin’s 
Ford. At such times Cory’s church heard Felix’s voice again, and it 
rejoiced too that he was not entirely lost to its service. 

The village looked on at the pretty romance and smiled because 
there had been so many to prophesy that it could not be. The tongues 
of gossip had been wagging pretty freely. Some had said that Mother 
Danbury would never go to Baldwin’s Ford; others that the Baldwin’s 
Fordists would never return the visit. One side he'd that Felix would 
forget his mother in a month, and the others, with equal assurance, 
gave Martha a little more than that time to leave her native town, and 
both gave what to them were adequate reasons. 

So the village looked on and smiled as month after month passed 
and these prophecies came to naught. The simple folk still had their 
ideals, and there is nothing in life so satisfactory as having one’s ideals 
realized. 

In the fulness of time there came good news from Baldwin’s Ford, 
and there was much bustle and flutter about Melissy’s house and run- 
ning in of the neighbor women. When they emerged it was with nods 
and smiles and knowing winks, as if they were bubbling over with 
some glad, momentous intelligence. The spring-wagon was hastily 
rolled out, and old Star, stepping more lively than she had done for 
a dozen years, was hastily put between the shafts. Jeff deposited a 
mysterious bundle in the wagon’s bed and then leaped to the seat. 
Then Mother Danbury came out, all smiling anxiety, and with flutter- 
ing ribbons and nods to the assembled people she was borne away 
towards Baldwin’s Ford. 

How the women gathered and chatted about it and wondered. It 
became a village event. Even the parson’s wife walked down far 
enough to say that she hoped everything would come out all right, 
and if there were any “ flannins” needed, there was her store to draw 
from. “ Melissy’s” house became as a public hall, and her two little 
tow-headed youngsters were relegated to stern oblivion in face of the 
tremendous fact of a new-comer at Baldwin’s Ford. Only their father, 
when he came home in the evening and found them disconsolate 
among the crowd of women waiting for the news, nestled them to his 
breast and soothed them, whispering, “ Fawther don’t care how many 
children are born, just so he’s got his baby buntings.” 

Hereupon the “baby buntings” took consoling fingers from de- 
jected mouths and ran riot over the form of their one friend. They 
were shaken into startled silence, though, when Jeff arrived, grinning 
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and shamefaced, to announce, “ It’s a girl, and Mis’ Danbury says it 
weighs nine pounds.” 

Then Babel. The little ones fled. Their father fled. Jeff was 
before them, and the men on the street, after hearing the news, 
chuckled and walked away, pretending they had not been interested. 
But the women—bless them! They made no attempt to dissemble. 

“The little dear, bless her heart!” 

“Nine pounds! What a girl!” 

“ Wonder if her father was disappointed at her bein’ a girl?” 

“ Disappointed! He’d better be glad that he’s a father an’ that 
poor wife o’ his’n a-gittin’ along. Disappointed !” 

“Oh, Marthy’ll git along, robust as she is an’ with two such nurses 
as the Widder an’ Mother Danbury to look after her.” 

“Hope the child won’t cause no trouble in the family,” said the 
voice of the inevitable croaker. 

“Trouble in the family! The very idea of that innercent little 
thing a-causin’ trouble, ’cept in the usual way.” 

“T don’t know, but there ain’t anything more likely to make dis- 
putes between people than the bringin’ up of a child.” The voice was 
persistent. 

“Oh, do hush. Let’s don’t even think of such a thing. Why, I 
think it’s lovely. A baby with two grandmothers to nurse it is just 
born with a silver spoon in its mouth.” 

Meanwhile there was rejoicing also in the village of Baldwin’s Ford. 
Felix was joyfully tearful, and bustlingly glad the grandmothers, while 
Martha, all white from her travail, lay nursing her babe to her bosom. 
The house had already become a kingdom, and the mite of a girl was 
ruling it ruthlessly with her little pink hands. When she opened her 
mouth her ready minions flew to her side and stood there, trembling 
with anxiety to know what she wanted. More than likely it was only 
to yawn, and then they laughed at themselves and their fears and 
voted her a remarkable infant, as if no baby had ever twisted its 
head inconsequently and yawned before. Oh, the delight, the pain, 
the joy, the sorrow, the pride, and the fear over a first baby! 

“ Don’t you think the little dear is wrapped up a little too heavy ?” 
whispered Mother Danbury to the Widow. 

“Too heavy,” sniffed the Widow; “no, indeed. Why, when my 
Marthy was two days old I had her wrapped in twice that much stuff.” 

“ But Marthy was born in the winter.” 

“That don’t make no difference; a baby’s a baby. I’ve had one.” 

“T’ve had three,” was Mother Danbury’s quiet retort. 

“One of ’em’s dead, though.” 

“She didn’t die till she growed to be quite a girl, so it was the 
will o’ Providence an’ no fault o’ mine.” 
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“La, Mother Danbury, I didn’t say it was.” 

This was a trifle conciliatory, but Felix’s mother was hurt, and the 
Widow Dickson was put into an attitude of defence as to her rights 
over her daughter’s child. 

The next day, when the doctor came, the Widow Dickson forestalled 
Mother Danbury in questioning him, and took all the responsibility of 
caring for the child upon herself. 

“T don’t want to take the child from you, Martha Ann Dickson, I 
only want to help you. It’s my son’s child as well as your daughter’s,” 
said Mother Danbury. 

“ My daughter had all the pain o’ bearin’ this child.” 

“ Well—well ”” The other old lady stopped. She had nothing 
to say that quite fitted the occasion. 

Day after day Mrs. Dickson bathed and cuddled the baby while her 
visitor was compelled to stand by and look on. Finally one morning 
when the baby was nearly three weeks old wagon-wheels were heard 
in the yard, and Mother Danbury came into the room with her bonnet- 
strings tied and her duster on. 

“Well, I guess I’ll be goin’, Marthy,” she said to her daughter- 
in-law. 

“Why, Mother Danbury, you ain’t a-goin’, are you?” 

“Oh, the baby’s doin’ first-rate, an’ it seems I ain’t needed here 
any more.” 

Marthy began to cry. “ But I want you,” she said. 

Then Mrs. Dickson broke in with many tears. “It does seem 
strange to me, Marthy, that you should be a-cryin’ after somebody else 
after the mother I’ve been to ye! That’s all the thanks a mother 
gets.” 

“ Never mind, never mind, you'll get along all right, both o’ you, 
an’ you know there’s Melissy an’ the children at home to look after.” 

“But what will Felix say?” moaned Marthy, for Felix’s mother 
had chosen a safe time, when he was away, to take her departure. 

“ Felix is my son too,” said the Widow sternly. 

Then Mother Danbury turned on her for one brief moment. 

“ Fair exchange is no robbery, Martha Ann Dickson,” she said, and 
went out at once to the wagon, where she tied down her veil, though 
the day was hot. 

The baby smiled in its sleep. It is a pretty fallacy that says babies 
smile thus because angels are whispering to them. In most cases, as 
in this, the little ones, wise from other scenes, are smiling at the foibles 
of those greater infants whom we are pleased to call grown people. 

The return of Mother Danbury was a source of great wonder to 
the community, and again tongues flew freely and inquiries were rife. 
The flying rumors could not but come to the ears of their subject, 
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and some of the overbold even went so far as to question her. But 
they could elicit no more definite reply than, “ Marthy an’ the baby 
was a-gettin’ along all right, an’ I could do more good at home.” Then 


she closed her lips. 
The voice of the croaker was decidedly suspicious as she said, “I 


smell a rat.” 

It remained, however, for the Widow Dickson, who was not blessed 
with the gift of reticence, to let it be known just how matters stood. 

“You see,” she said to an intimate, after duly cautioning her to 
let it go no further, “ you see, Mother Danbury is a good old woman, 
but she is set in her ways. Now, nobody could make me believe that 
she really meant to walk over me in my own house; but it is hard 
to see someone tryin’ to come between you an’ yore only child.” 

In a day the news was abroad. It came to the village the same night. 
There had been a breach, and the voice of the croaker said compla- 
cently, “I told you so.” 

After that Mother Danbury paid no more visits to Baldwin’s Ford, 
nor did she speak of its people unless she were compelled. 

On a morning, though, other news was brought, and the old lady’s 
indifference fell from her like a cloak. With tearful eyes she made her 
way towards the forbidden place, and as she stepped into the wagon 
there were none who had the heart to be there and wave a good-by, for 
the word said the baby was dying. 

She came like an angel of peace to the stricken household. The 
Widow was ready for a scene, but firmly and gently the stronger woman 
put her away. She kissed Martha and soothed her as the hysterical 
Widow could not do. Then she turned to her son. 

“ Felix,” she said, “ ain’t there no hope?” 

“No, none.” 

“¢The Lord giveth an’ the Lord taketh away——”_ But she could 
go no further. An hour later the child breathed its last in her arms. 
It was she who bathed it and put it in its little gown and laid it silent 
in the cradle. The Widow had no remonstrance to offer, but she came 
later and said, “Oh, Mother Danbury, I’m afeared it’s a jedgment. 
I was so hard an’ jealous about the pore little creeter. I’ve done wrong, 
an’ the Lord’s took it. Fergive me, fergive me!” 

She fell upon her knees. Mother Danbury lifted her, and her own 
tears fell now. “ You see how little all our feelin’s an’ wills air com- 
pared to His,” she said. “The child wasn’t ours, it was His, an’ He 
has showed us His sign.” 

The afternoon sun stole in and kissed the little, wax-like face as 
the old women stood with clasped hands looking down upon the dead 


grandchild. 











THE LITTLE GATE OF 
FAIRYLAND 
By E. Ayrton 
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HERE was once a little girl I knew, a lonely little girl in a long 
T green coat and a flapping hat, who used to spend her days in 
wandering about Kensington. I do not think that you would 
have remarked her in a London street, for she was a very ordinary little 
girl, but the dog beside her caught your attention by his eye-compelling 
ugliness. He was large to begin with, very large and black and boister- 
ous, with paws many sizes too big for him, and a smack of several 
breeds about the figure. The little girl had bought him as a pure black- 
and-tan puppy of some smooth-tongued dealer, but he soon outgrew 
that breed. Then she called him a young bulldog until he again got 
a size too large, and when the name “ retriever” seemed to cramp him 
she spoke sadly of his blood-hound ancestry, and wondered how many 
weeks of penny pocket-money it would take to buy a more roomy kennel. 
It was in Holland Walk that you generally met them,—Holland 
Walk, a country lane that seems to have been imprisoned in the rapid 
growth of the world’s biggest city, and when you first discover it, con- 
necting two roaring thoroughfares, you think involuntarily of a little 
milkmaid tripping demurely between two bustling city merchants. 
There are high black palings on either side of this Walk, but at the top 
you see trees, real country trees, whose leaves flicker against the sky. 
And there in the speckled shadow between the palings the big dog 
would come shambling into sight, with a gait suggestive of borrowed 
hind-legs and deeply busied in a world of smells; then, following 
closely, the little girl would creep along, lost in some book; strange 
books they were for such a little girl—Smollett, or “Lives of the 
Saints,” through which her conscience dragged her, or “ Lays of Scot- 
tish Cavaliers,” that she loved the best of all. Sometimes, particularly 
on the “ Saint” days, the book would be laid aside, and then from her 
moving lips and rapt eyes you would know that she was living through 
some great imaginary life-crisis. Perhaps, with some well-turned 
remark, she would be giving up her seat in the omnibus to Mr. Glad- 
stone, her momentary hero, quite oblivious to the fact that Prime Min- 
isters do not usually patronize the convenient but humble ’bus. At 
other times you would see her face wreathed in smiles, for she was 
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attending her own funeral, after having snatched some erring babe 
from under the wheels of a brewer’s dray. Or perhaps her lips would 
be compressed and her eyes filled with tears, and you would guess that 
she had killed off her entire family in a railway accident, and that, 
clad in clinging crape, she was dragging on a lonely and loveless 
existence. 

But the dream that was most recurrent, the Sunday dream of 
dreams, was of the world that lay on the other side of the palings. It 
must be a beautiful land, she knew, for sometimes among the green 
tree-tops she thought she saw the nests of little birds, and once she 
had come home quite hot with joy, for a baby squirrel had leapt upon 
the boarding and had looked down at her for a moment with bright, 
wondering eyes. And the little girl had so loved small, furry things 
ever since that far-back day when she had rescued a mouse from the 
kitchen cat’s clutches, and although she had offered it smelling-salts, 
and milk in a doll’s sucking-bottle, it had died softly cradled in two 
small, scratched hands. 

It was after this that the little girl had made her one great attempt 
to climb the paling, an attempt doomed to failure, for the dog, who 
had been dragged up to give her a back, sat down unexpectedly, and 
the little girl fell and tore her arm—and her sleeve too, which seemed . 
a worse catastrophe. So she had to content herself with searching for 
chinks in the wood-work, but even they were very few and very high, 
and the dream-world seemed to come no nearer. 

At last she began to give up hope, and one day she was walking 
sadly, when as she came round a bend in the lane she suddenly saw 
something that almost made her heart stop beating. Could that be a 
little door wide open in the black, never-ending paling? 

“Tt’s a mirage,” said the little girl, and she began quickly quoting 
from her “ World at Home :” 

“There appears something that looks like water, but the 
Arab guide knows better. It is not water. If the poor trav- 
ellers go up to it they find nothing but sand. It was not 
real. It only looked like water. You may think how disap- 
pointed they feel.” 


And as she advanced half-fearfully she muttered to herself, “ But 
the Arab guide has never expected anything. He is not disappointed.” 

But as she came nearer, behold! it is no mirage, but a real door, 
really open. And the big dog smelt his way through inquisitively. 
Then the little girl broke into a run, and so she reached the other side. 
And there she flung herself on to the grass among the welcoming daffo- 
dils, for she was shaking, not with laughter, but with sudden sobs. 

Presently she got up and began to wander in and out, plucking 
bluebells and other blossoms whose names she did not know, and she 
watched the bunnies scurry into their holes, holding her dog tightly 
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the while and crooning to herself with happiness. For if your sole 
association with rabbits is crying over them as they hang stiffly by their 
hind-feet in the larder, to see them frisk about with white tails bobbing 
is rather a heady experience. And there were deer too, strange, large 
beasts, of which the little girl was frightened, until she found that they 
were even more alarmed at her. And so she rambled on until she left 
the wood behind her, and she could see a house, a wonderful great 
palace it seemed, with big windows and shining conservatories. She 
walked on unthinkingly, for everyone has heard that there are no con- 
ventions in fairyland; and on the steps she met a man who looked at 
her with kindly surprise as she spoke to him confidingly, for she 
thought he was the prince of all those wide domains in every-day dis- 
guise. And whether he were really the master or only some soft- 
hearted underling I cannot say, but he took the little girl and her 
mongrel dog all over the great drawing-rooms shining with mirrors 
and gilded furniture and through the heavy-scented conservatories. 
Then, bidding her a gentle farewell, he led her out again to some great 
gates, which were flung open at her approach as though for royalty. 
And suddenly the little girl found herself on the crowded pavement 
amid the clatter of cabs and omnibuses. 

When she got home she tried to tell them of her dream-country, 
but they only scolded her for being late for dinner. So she was silent: 
and ate, not knowing that her mutton was cold and greasy. But as 
soon as she might she went back to the Walk to look again upon her 
little door, but lo! it had gone, and the palings stretched on blankly. 
And though she searched and searched, she could not find it. And 
nevermore has she seen that opening into fairyland, nor has she ever 
met again her fairy prince. 

True, in after years she did hear of a certain Holland House, in 
which great historic figures had moved—a Cromwell, an Addison, a 
Wilkie. Sheridan had jested, lying in a hospitable bed, a champagne- 
bearer always at his elbow. Fox, in his foppish days of red-heeled 
shoes and feathered hats, had diced until the sun rose on a ruined 
gambler. The immortal Penn himself had here received envoys from 
the new American Colonies. And in the pages of her Macaulay she 
read further of wonderful talkers, who made the salon a centre of 
light and Liberalism, to which Lord John Russell would drive in his 
cabriolet, or Talleyrand would hobble painfully, tapping his snuff-box. 
And one day it flashed across her that geographically this house stood 
on the site of her fairy castle, and that ordinary mortals might even 
say it was the same! 

But she knew better. Let them revel in their Holland House, let 
them people it with their historical shadows; but what was this im- 
posing pile compared with a fairy palace, or what the great Lord Hol- 
land himself beside her fairy prince? 
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WONDER if the tales be true,—the quaint old legends which they 
| tell of Christmas Eve? It seems sad that one must annually be 
so busy broidering, crocheting, shopping foolishly for expectant 
relatives, that there is no time for interesting investigation. Nothing 
picturesque happens near home. It is usually in difficult corners of 
far-off lands that wonders take place,—which seems to me a strange 
and cruel thing. One would so like to be on the very spot, to learn 
with one’s own eyes and ears whether the tales be really true: whether 
the myrrh-tree in far Arabia blossoms praisefully for one midnight 
hour, then fades and falls away; whether in certain spots one can 
faintly hear from underground the Christmas chimes of long-buried 
churches; and whether, if one watched all night in an Austrian village, 
towards morning one would see the Christ Child Himself patter down 
the street lighted by the flare of candles set in every window that the 
‘little feet might not stumble on the stones. 

For my part, I believe the tales are true. Rightly, this is a wonder- 
time and marvels are to be expected. Does not the Sun himself, that 
blasé voyager, stop wide-eyed before the Christmas season, then draw 
near to stare at what he sees? 

The very winds have ceased breathing to listen for the angels’ song 
of welcome, and the sea is so calm that, as everyone knows, the halcyon 
bird can build her nest upon the waters without danger to her feathered 
babies. In jungle, forest, and prairie the fierce beasts are kind and at 
peace with all the world, as they were in the presence of the dear Lord 
who loved them. The fish in the streams rejoice, and the bees “ sing” 
in the hives all night long. At midnight the cattle kneel in the stalls 
and talk in human wise, while the sheep in procession go. But ’tis a 
dangerous thing to spy and listen, as folks have learned ere now. 

Naturally, the Lord’s good beasts and birds are celebrating. For 
were they not among the very first to see the Holy Child? The stories 
say that about the manger that night the creatures spoke in Latin, 


which is the polite language of legends. 
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“ Christus natus est! Christ is born!” crowed the cock. 

“Quando? When?” asked the raven hoarsely. 

“Hoe nocte. This night,” mooed the cow. 

“Ubi? Where?” bellowed the ox in his basso. 

“ Be-e-th-lehem !” bleated the meek-eyed sheep. 

“ K-a-mus, e-a-mus! Let us go!” brayed the ess which had brought 
Mary to the inn. . 

Ever since that first Christmas Eve the cock has crowed all night 
long on the anniversary to keep away evil spirits; for the cock is a holy 
bird and a knowing one. There is a pleasant tale of him and Saint 
Stephen, the first martyr, whose day is on December 26, close by his 
dear Lord’s. 

Saint Stephen was King Herod’s steward, it seems, who served him 
in the kitchen and at table. One night as he was bringing in the boar’s 
head for his master’s dinner he saw the Star shining over Bethlehem. 
Immediately he set down the huge platter and exclaimed,— 

“No longer, Herod, will I be thy servant, for a greater King than 
thou is born.” 

“What aileth thee?” cried the King wrathfully. “Do you lack 
meat or drink that you would desert my service for another’s ?” 

“Nay,” answered Stephen. “I lack neither meat nor drink. But 
the Child that is born this night is greater than all of us; and Him 
only will I serve.” 

“That is as true,” quoth Herod, smiting the table with his fist, “ as 
that this roast cock on the platter shall crow before us.” 

Hardly were the words out of his mouth when the cock stretched 
his neck and crowed lustily, “ Christus natus est!” At this proof that. 
Stephen’s words were true, Herod was so angry that he made his sol- 
diers take Stephen outside the walls of Jerusalem and stone him to 
death. And this is the reason why, unto this day, Saint Stephen is the 
patron of stone-cutters. But the custom of stoning the poor little wren 
upon Saint Stephen’s Day because the martyr was so put to death 
seems a senseless prank. Surely the gentle Christ must grieve at such 
doings upon the very day after His feast. It was another strange cus- 
tom to celebrate Childermas, on December 28, by whipping all the chil- 
_ dren soundly in the morning, to make them remember the sad old story 
of the slaughter of the Innocents. What a very excellent practice to 
become unfashionable ! 

The Wise Men of the East sleep at Cologne in a splendid shrine in 
one of the most beautiful cathedrals of the world. But the Star that 
guided them upon their wondrous journey nineteen hundred years ago 
lies deep at the bottom of a well, folk say. For on that very night, 
after it had paused to shine full brightly upon the cave at Bethlehem 
where Mary’s Baby lay, God told it that its work was done, and bade it 
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rest forever. So it dropped, a diamond glory, into the well of the 
garden close by, where through the limpid water it gleams unto this 
day. But only the eyes of a pure-souled maiden may see it where it 
lies. In the water of this same well Mary used to bathe her holy little 
vne; and for this reason and that, the herbs of the garden watered 
from this well are blessed herbs, from which, so legends say, is made 
a balm of great virtue for healing of distress. 

There is a legend of the corn which also has to do with Herod’s 
cruelty. It happened that when Joseph and Mary were fleeing into 
Egypt to escape Herod’s bloody wrath they passed a farmer who had 
just planted his corn-field. Christ, who was but a tiny child, spoke to 
the man. 

“God speed thee, friend,” He said. “Go fetch thy oxen and wagon 
and carry home the corn which thou hast sown.” And lo! at His 
word the corn stood tall and waving in the field. At this wonder the 
farmer fell upon his knees, saying: 

“Oh, I know Thee now! Thou art Jesus the Saviour, of whom 
the Wise Men told.” 

“Thou hast said,” answered Jesus. “I must shed my blood for 
thee and thousands more. But not yet. I pray thee, if anyone comes 
this way to ask for me, tell him I passed by when thou didst sow this 
corn.” 

Then Christ went on His way. And in a little while came Herod’s 
Captain in pursuit. 

“Hast thou seen Jesus pass this way?” he asked the farmer, who 
was still reaping the corn-field. 

“Yes,” he answered truly. “ He passed this field when I was sow- 
ing the corn. But now it is ripe and I am laying it into my wain to 
carry it home.” 

“Turn back, my men,” said the Captain crossly. “It is months 
since this seed was sown. Our chase is indeed in vain.” And this is 
how the corn served Christ upon that day. 


® 


How one would like to see the thorn-bush which, they say, still 
blossoms in Glastonbury upon every Christmas Day! For here to 
Avalon came Joseph of Arimathea bearing the Holy Grail. And stop- 
ping to rest on Wearyall Hill, he thrust his knotted staff of hawthorn 
into the ground. Wonder of wonders! the dry wood burst into bud 
and snowy blossom; and so it has done on Christmas Day ever since, 
as do the Jericho roses, which first sprang up rejoicing in the desert 
wherever Mary set her foot as she fled from Herod with her holy Child. 

But the sweetest Christmas flower-legend is of the rose, Mary’s own 
blossom. For first it grew only in the garden of heaven, and was known 
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by the angels as the Rose of Love. When Adam and Eve were driven 
from their lovely Garden of Eden all the earth was shrouded in snow, 
and the angels were sad to think of them without a single flower to 
love. And they besought God to give the pair this one rose as a token 
of divine love and pity. So that once amid the snow it blossomed, to 
bless the sinners’ weeping eyes. A second time it blossomed for love 
and forgiveness, when Christ came. For when in the lowly stable Mary 
bent over her little Babe and wept because she had no gift for Him, 
the angel of the holy night stooped down and kissed her eyes, and upon 
this the fields became glorious with the red and white of Paradise 
roses, the Roses of Love. Sweet Mary plucked them and laid them on 
her Baby’s breast, and wreathed them about His manger-bed until it 
became God’s own rose-garden. 

What a pleasant thing it must be to have one’s birthday upon 
Christmas Eve! True, it offers an opportunity for thrifty elders to 
pay but one tribute in the name of both festivals. But surely an hon- 
orable parent understands that a Christmas babe deserves a double dole 
of gifts. And surely kind St. Nicholas would fill at least a pair of 
stockings hung by one of his special children. 

But even were one stockingless, a Christmastide birthday brings its 
own perquisites. Think of coming into the peace and good-will of this 
holy season to be the friend of all men and beasts from the very first! 
No evil fairy can come near the Christmas baby’s cradle to wreak woe, 
as she did for the Sleeping Princess. For does not good chanticleer 
crow from dusk until dawn to keep away the evil spirits? And are 
there not a host of Christmas saints and angels protecting one upon 
this holy night? 

Best of all is the wonder-gift which they say a Christmas baby has 
from the Christ-Child Himself. Such a one upon his birthday night 
can see visions and can command good spirits to do his will. So that 
I would rather be a Christmas baby than anything else in the world. 

Saints also can see visions upon Christmas Eve. I suppose it is 
because so few of us are either saints or Christmas-born that we can 
never see Santa Claus when he comes to fill the stockings. Many a time 
have I tried to catch him; but however early, however slyly I rose, he 
was never to be caught. And now that I know how sad it makes him 
to be discovered at his good deeds, even if I become a saint of blessed 
vision I shall never play the spy again. 

For, look you, in the old days before Saint Nicholas was known as 
our fat, jolly Santa Claus of pack and sleigh and reindeer, when he 
was a mere bishop in Asia, he used to go about secretly doing kind- 
nesses for his friends, the children; and above all things he hated to 
be discovered and thanked. Once he heard of a man so poor that he 
had not enough for his three daughters to eat or wear, and was at his 
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wit’s end to know what to do. So one night the kind Saint crept up 
to the cottage window and tossed three purses of gold into the poor 
man’s chamber, one for each daughter. Thenceforward there was no 
more misery in that cottage. But the man never could find whence 
this golden blessing fell. 

There is another tale about our Christmas Saint which is wondrous 
as can be, and you may believe it or not, as you choose. For my part, I 
think the story of the Little Pickles scarcely stranger than the idea of 
a reindeer sleigh dashing over our sloping modern roofs, and fat Saint 
Nicholas squeezing down our narrow modern chimneys. Yet the 
Christmas stockings are always full, and this is all the proof we need 
that the former tale at least is true. . 

Centuries ago in Asia there lived two boys whose father was about 
to send them to school at Athens. But on the way they were to stop 
at Myra to receive the blessing of good Saint Nicholas, the friend of 
children. Now, instead of going straight to the Bishop, they spent the 
night at an inn. The landlord was a wicked man who planned to steal 
their baggage and money. And while the boys slept he killed them, 
and stowed them away in a pickling-tub to be forgotten. But mean- 
while the Bishop saw in a vision all that had happened. He went 
directly to the inn and accused the landlord of his horrid crime. Then 
the wicked fellow, marvelling at the Saint’s knowledge, confessed and 
repented. And the Bishop prayed the Lord to restore the poor boys 
to life, and thus prove to the murderer that his sin was forgiven. No 
sooner was the prayer finished than the two boys came alive and sprang 
out of the pickling-tub, throwing themselves at the Bishop’s feet in 
gratitude. But Saint Nicholas would not be thanked, saying that to 
God alone was due the miracle of the answered prayer. This is why 
many pictures of the Saint represent him with a tub out of which two 


children are popping their heads. ‘ 


Nicholas was ever child-like and humble. A quaint old book says,— 
“he kepeth the name of the child, for he chose to kepe virtues, meknes, 
and simplenes. . . Thus he lyved all his lyf in virtues with this 
childe’s name, and therefore children doe him worship before all other 
saints.” So it came about that in ancient times his day, December 6, 
was the children’s festival. It was then, rather than at Christmas, 
that they put out their shoes to be filled with presents by the kindly 
Saint. It was a time of jollity and merrymaking, of gifts and sweet- 
meats and carol-singing from door to door. 

To the choir-boys of the great cathedrals it was a specially exciting 
season. On Saint Nicholas Eve they elected a bishop, usually the 
handsomest boy and the best singer, who wore the name, dress, and 
full dignity of a bishop until Holy Innocents’ Day, December 28. The 
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other choir-boys were dressed and styled as canons and other officers of 
the Church, and they held a grand service at the cathedral, when the 
Boy Bishop chanted the service in his sweet child voice. A huge con- 
gregation always gathered to witness a sight so rare, and the offerings 
which were contributed were given to the Boy Bishop on the following 
day. For three weeks this boy was a personage of great dignity and 
power, and if he died during that time he was given a bishop’s grand 
funeral and a bishop’s tomb in the cathedral. 

There is a little tomb of this kind, not half the size of a full-grown 
one, in a great cathedral that I know. It is of white marble, grandly 
carved and decorated; and though it is worn and nicked by eight hun- 
dred years of change, one can plainly see that it is a child’s face among 
the long curls beneath the bishop’s mitre. No one knows his name, or 
aught about him, save that he must have been one of the Boy Bishops 
who died at Christmas time, or he would not be buried in this stately 
cathedral tomb. But I like to think that he was also Christmas-born, 
one of those blest to see holy visions. And I can fancy him the true 
hero of that quaint old German legend of the Little Monk, into whose 
story I have woven my Boy Bishop’s vague history. 

The fairest of face and the sweetest of voice, the little lad of twelve 
was chosen by his fellows to wear the purple and fine lace, to carry the 
jewelled staff, and chant the service. He was a pious, serious little 
fellow; and being a Christmas child, he asked the grown-up Bishop if 
he might not hope to see a vision upon Christmas Eve. The Bishop 
bade him fast and pray, and when the holy evening came to light 
candles in his little room, when perhaps the Christ-Child might come 
to visit him, as he visited Saint Anthony and Saint Francis and Saint 
John of God. 

So, before the service hour, the boy went alone to his chamber, 
lighted his candles, and waited. As the tapers shone through the open 
door-way into the dark hall, a sweet little Child came and stood in the 
ray of light, holding in His right hand a red apple, in His left a white 
lily. And a brightness shone around Him greater than that of noonday. 

Smiling, He tossed the apple to the little Bishop, who caught it but 
did not toss it back into the Baby’s outstretched hands. For he hoped 
to coax the Child farther into the room. So he rolled the apple along 
the floor, not quite to the threshold, at the Child’s feet. The little one 
toddled in, and in a moment the boy had Him fast in his arms. Ah! 
That was a blessing indeed for the Christmas child ! 

But just then the bells began to chime, and the little Bishop knew 
that he must go to the service, his great service, which everyone from 
miles about was crowding to hear. Yet he could not leave the little 
Stranger. Taking his crozier in his right arm, he clasped in his left the 
Babe, invisible to all who had not the Christmas child’s blessing of sight. 
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Stately he walked in the great procession, pacing gravely down the 
broad aisles, the cross-bearer, the singing choristers, the acolytes with 
tapers and banners and swinging censers going before. A great throng 
of people jostled and crowded and stood a-tiptoe to watch him pass 
along up to the high altar. But no one saw the Christ-Child sleeping 
on the little Bishop’s arm. 

The service began, and a sweet voice went thrilling up under the 
great arches. Then there was a pause, a discord, and another pause. 
The boy’s eyes could not help wandering from the missal to the fair 
Child’s face. And before he knew it the grown-up Bishop was chiding 
him for making a mistake in the service. At the harsh word the Baby 
vanished; and the poor boy cried aloud piteously that he had been 
robbed of his Christmas vision. 

What excitement among the choristers! What a tumult in the 
cathedral when it was whispered that their dear Boy Bishop had seen 
the holy Christ-Child, and that even now the Bishop, having begged 
the boy’s pardon, was uniting with all the acolytes and choristers, the 
priests and canons, in prayer that the sweet vision might return to the 
blessed Christmas child. 

At last the long service ended, and the boy found himself once 
more alone on the threshold of his little chamber. What was that 
light within? Yes; as he had prayed, the holy Child was there await- 
ing him. 

“ Enter, little friend,” spoke the Child. “Enter to me now. But 
before my Christmas day is past, you shall enter with me into the house 
of my Father, where we shall live in endless joy.” After this the 
Child gave to the grown-up Bishop a letter, bidding him hold morning 
service in the cathedral for the boy. The Bishop went humbly to the 
altar, the priests and choristers chanted sweetly, and the boy knelt 
before the altar-rail. Then fell a bright sunbeam through the roof, 
dazzling his eyes. Loud and clear the angels sang, and the Babe spoke, 
standing on the altar: 

“Fly up, pure soul. Since thou art perfected in nobleness and 
holiness, thou shalt be with me in my Father’s realm.” 

So the soul of the boy winged away upon Christmas morn. And 
he was given a bishop’s tomb in the cathedral, which one can see unto 


this day. P 


It was upon another Christmas Eve, long, long ago, that Saint 
Catherine of Bologna had a similar vision. She was a pious maid who 
has written the story of that strange night upon the margin of her 
prayer-book. 

Catherine knelt all night on the cold stone floor of the little chapel, 
repeating a psalm of salutation to Mary-Mother. The chapel was 
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dimly lighted by a single pale lamp upon the altar, which shed a beam 
down the long aisles and made the dark corners seem darker yet. Sud- 
denly a blaze of glory filled the church, as if a thousand lamps had 
been lighted. And there stood the holy Mother herself, blue-robed and 
smiling, carrying upon her arm the holy Babe. Bending down, she 
placed the Infant in the arms of Catherine, who pressed Him fondly 
to her heart. It was almost too wonderful to believe! Yet the Baby 
seemed real. She leaned to kiss His sweet red lips. Instantly all was 
dark save for the lamp glimmering on the altar, and Catherine was 
alone. But she had had ker blessed moment. 

The prettiest Christmas tale of all is that of the blessed Hermann 
Joseph, the little clock-maker of Germany. He was a very poor lad, 
who loved to go to church better than anything else in the world. One 
Christmas Eve he entered the cathedral with a little gift for the Christ- 
Child. It was all he had,—a rosy apple which someone had given him. 
He went up to the image of Mary and the Child, and held out the apple 
to the little one, placing it at last in the chubby hand. Instantly the 
little marble fingers closed upon the apple, and the Child smiled with 
pleasure upon the poor boy’s gift. Which goes to show that the tribute 
of the Wise Men is not the only acceptable offering to Christmas Love. 


@ 


You see, it is only good folk who find pleasant haps upon Christ- 
mas Eve. If one has a guilty conscience, one had best be safe abed long 
before the midnight hour, or keep within hearing of the cock’s protect- 
ing crow. For the Wild Hunter is abroad, they say, and the Men of 
the North turn into wolves and rush about seeking to devour all whom 
they find strayed beyond the protection of the holy night. 

Especially one had best not dance at midnight in a church-yard,— 
why one should wish to do this inappropriate thing I cannot imagine. 
But sad was the fate of some youngsters who, nine hundred years ago, 
so spent the Christmas Eve. 

For their singing and their laughter disturbed Robert, the priest 
who was holding service in the church adjoining. He came out and 
begged them to cease their frivolity; but the more he begged the more 
they danced. Then the priest prayed that the light-headed lads and 
lasses might dance forever as their punishment. And dance they did, 
in rain and snow, in cold and heat, feeling neither hunger nor thirst 
nor weariness for a long year; but the ground where they danced 
gradually wore away till they were sunk to their waists, still dancing 
feverishly. And so they were like to dance from then till doomsday, 
or until they sank through to China, had not Bishop Herbert, who 
came to that place at the end of the year, had pity upon them. For by 
prayer he broke the charm and absolved them from their sin. Some of 
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the children died as soon as their twinkling feet ceased dancing. But 
the rest, after a deep sleep of three days and three nights, became 
themselves once more, and went about the country telling their tale and 
warning folk of such disobedience. 

So, unless one be a saint or a Christmas child, it is safer to accept 
the word of those who have seen and believed; to sleep soundly from 
blessed dusk to blessed dawn, and dream of the marvels which are hap- 
pening the world over under the Christmas Star. 

“God bless the master of this house, 
The mistress also, 


And all the little children 
That round the table go.” 


e 
THE BALLAD OF THE SCULLION-MAID 


BY THEODOSIA GARRISON 


T was the little scullion-maid It was the little scullion-maid 
Whose willing hands served them, Who braved the wind and sleet 
Who served the noble guests and fine As through the winter night she crept ; 
With store of meat and poured out wine, Sudden a great star flamed and leapt 


In the inn at Bethlehem. And led her puzzled feet. 
The night was full of stinging rain, It was the little scullion-maid 
The mad wind drove in hate ; Who, at the stable door, 
It was the little scullion-maid Heard, with a sudden awe beguiled, 
Who leaned into the dark and said, The sharp cry of a little child 
‘One cryeth at the gate ! Where ne’er was child before. 
‘¢ Behold, there are two travellers, And it was Joseph took her gifts 
And wearied they and sore !”’ With thankful words and meet ; 


And quoth the landlord at his wine, And low the little scullion-maid 
‘*T trow they are no guests of mine— Hath knelt at Mary’s side and laid 


My inn will hold no more. Soft linen on her feet. 
‘Now, for a king small room might be, And it was Jesus of Nazareth— 
But none for such as they. The new-born Child ; spake He, 
Let them be gone, or, for a jest, ‘*My Mother, by thy throne in Heaven 
Bid them among my kine to rest Shall stand those saints to whom ’tis given 
Until the break of day.” To minister to thee ; 
It was the little scullion-maid ** Ursula—Agnes—Magdalen— 
Who slipped into the night Whose names are loved of men, 
To bring the stabled travellers But ever at thy own right hand 
The bread and bedding that were hers, Behold, this little maid shall stand, 
And oil to give them light. Thy chosen handmaiden !’’ 
It was the little scullion-maid 
Whose willing hands served them, 
Who served the noble guests and fine 


With store of meat and poured out wine, 
In the inn at Bethlehem. 








THE UNFINISHED ELEGY 
By Karl Edwin Harriman 


$ 


Y introduction to Duroc was natural and very commonplace. 
M Jean Renaud brought it about, and I remember what the 
I old man said after offering me his listless salutation: 

“So you are to be one of us, eh? Well, I wish you success, mon 
ami.” 

Whereupon he turned away and, seating himself under the window, 
proceeded to tune his violin. 

As we walked out of the theatre together after rehearsal Jean told 
me more about him than I had learned from the others. For ten years 
he had been one of the first violins of our orchestra. He had come up 
to Paris from somewhere in the South, where he had left a sister, sick 
with consumption. 

I asked Jean if he had a family. 

“No,” he replied, “ only one child.” 

“ Boy or girl?” I inquired. 

“ Neither—that fiddle you saw him tuning back there in the thea- 
tre.” : 

Then he went on to tell me how Duroc had made things go in Paris 
for ten years. I noticed whenever he mentioned the fiddle he spoke 
of it personally, as though the glued bits of curved wood were some 
living thing. He had learned this trick from the old man himself. 

Afterwards I became better acquainted with my colleague. His 
was a quaint little figure, slight and short, with gray hair—almost 
white in places—that hung in waves over his collar. When angry he 
had a habit of running the fingers of both hands through this hair 
until it stood out seven ways from his head. Our friendship, however, 
never reached the confidential stage. Once I attempted to draw him 
out, but he parried and guarded like a swordsman, and changed the 
subject. It was in his room, a tiny apartment just off one of the great 
boulevards of the Left Bank. Instead of coming out with his story, 
as it was my wish he might, he asked me if I had ever heard a certain 
piece of music, and played it through for me. 

While the little genius Duroc possessed would never have fired the 
Seine, he was sober, faithful, and conscientious in his work, and his 
playing was sufficiently good to hold to him his chair in the orchestra. 


He was always the first of us to arrive at rehearsal. He would pro- 
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ceed with his work methodically, then, wrapping his violin in a big 
silk handkerchief before placing it in the case, would go home without 
even the courtesy of a good-night to any of us. Only once that I re- 
member did he consent to accompany Renaud and myself to a café 
across the street. He let fall a word that led us to think he had lately 
received bad news from somewhere. Impulsively Renaud asked him if 
his sister had died. The old man shot him a quick glance and replied 
sulkily that she had not, that she was worse. 

The first snow of the winter that year came unusually early for 
Paris. It began in the afternoon, and by eight o’clock there were two 
or three inches of the downy stuff carpeting the boulevards. 

That very night occurred the downfall of Duroc. Word was brought 
us by the chef d’orchestre that Clichy had been taken suddenly sick 
and would not be able to take his place as first violin. And Mademoi- 
selle Clarion was to sing. Nothing remained to be done save load upon 
the shoulders of old Duroc the burden of playing the obligato. The 
chef d’orchestre gruffly informed him that he would have to do it. The 
old man looked up at him wonderingly. 

“Me?” he mumbled. “Me? Play?” 

“Yes, you! Didn’t you hear? You!” the impatient leader cried. 

Up to that moment, I think, none of us had any idea of the am- 
bition that our confrére cherished. For the first time in his life an 
opportunity had opened before him. He ran over the music of the song 
hurriedly. There was no time for rehearsal. The substitute first 
violin walked back and forth the length of the room, his head bowed, 
his hands behind him, locking and unlocking his fingers nervously as 
he strode. He mumbled to himself and hummed over and over the air 
he was to play. There were bets offered among us on his success. I 
remember Moreau, who manipulated the drums, wagered three francs 
with one of the clarinets that he would fail. The clarinet seemed stub- 
born in his belief that fame was about to dawn for old Duroc. 

The hour of trial arrived. The overture went well. At the end 
the leader nodded his satisfaction and, stepping down from his little 
platform, went to Duroc and whispered something in his ear that 
caused him to look up, smiling. 

Mademoiselle Clarion’s number came well along towards the end 
of the second act. I glanced at the old man as the leader raised his 
baton. His face was calm. The baton was lowered, there was a little 
run, the singer came upon the stage, and we ceased playing the intro- 
duction. The stage manager had forgotten to tell her that the first 
violin was sick and that the accompaniment would be played by another. 
Before beginning she glanced down with surprise at the little figure 
in the chair of the first violin. He met her eyes bravely. She smiled. 

The aria was going famously. Mademoiselle Clarion was in superb 
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voice. The leader tapped his knee, and looked from one to another 
of us, grinning his delight. Then—it was like the squeak when a 
clarinet-reed splits—Duroc made a faux pas. Mademoiselle Clarion’s 
voice broke sympathetically, and with eyes glowing with anger she 
leaned forward and glared at her accompanist. As though unaware 
the singing had ceased and that the leader was scowling at him, white, 
he played on. The house hissed. Only then did the old man lower 
his instrument. The singer flaunted off the stage amidst a flare of 
applause that, when she had disappeared in the wings, simmered down 
to a prolonged hiss. 

Duroc gazed at the leader dumbly. 

“Do you hear that?” the latter muttered under his breath. “Do 
you hear that? That’s for you!” 

The old man shifted his eyes to us—first to one of our faces, then to 
another—as though searching for some glimmer of sympathy. The 
leader rapped smartly upon his rack. We played the rest of the act 
through splendidly. 

After the curtain had been rung down on the last scene and the 
lights in the theatre turned out, the last act of a tragedy was played 
back in the orchestra-room: Duroc was summarily dismissed. He 
offered no excuses. He did not speak to any of us. Jean went to him, 
as he stood by the table under the window stowing away his violin in 
the case, with a word of sympathy. The old man turned away and left 
the room, his fiddle-case under his arm, without a word. None of us 
saw or heard of him again till towards the middle of December. 

One night Jean rushed in upon us with the information that he 
had met Duroc early in the evening in the Rue Rivoli. Only a few 
words had passed between them, in the course of which Jean had 
asked after the old man’s sister. She had died the week before. He 
had not found a place in any of the orchestras, and had given up hope 
of ever again having his own chair among the first violins. He was 
then engaged in copying music for a small publisher named Lafarge, 
whose establishment was on the Quai d’Orsay. 

The next day I encountered my old friend on the Left Bank of the 
Seine. We were coming around a corner at right angles to each other 
and ran together. He was carrying his violin-case under his arm, and 
the contact sent it rattling to the pavement. Stooping to pick it up, 
I noted its lightness. Then I understood well what had occurred. 
He had sold his violin to some dealer in the Quartier. Four or five 
_ evenings later Martine, who had been appointed to his chair, told us 

that the night before he had seen the old man standing in front of a 
curio-dealer’s window on the Quai Conti near the Impasse. Martine 
ran across the street to see what it was that had held his attention. 
Behind the glass, on a pile of old slippers, arms, and bits of antique 
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pottery, lay a violin. Martine had known Duroc, and recognized the 
instrument by the silver repair band around the neck. 

Somehow this bit of information tended to cast a cloud over our 

‘performance that night. Afterwards we put our heads together trying 
to think of some plan of assisting Francois.- We knew his pride well 
enough to understand that he would not accept charity at our hands 
with any gladness. Finally Martine suggested a way that met with our 
enthusiastic approval. This was on a Monday. 

Martine offered to find his predecessor’s address. It was not diffi- 
cult. He had left it with the publisher who had discharged him. It 
proved to be in the Rue Seine, then, as now, one of the most vicious 
streets in old Paris. A butcher-shop occupied the lower floor. In the 
window over the door hung a pasteboard card calling to the attention 
of passers-by that furnished apartments were to be had within. That 
night the first step in carrying out Martine’s plan was taken. A col- 
lection was made among us, and they delegated me to go down to the 
curio shop and buy back the violin. The price set upon it was one 
hundred and fifty francs. I offered seventy-five. We compromised at 
one hundred. I bought a red table-cloth for two francs, and that after- 
noon took the fiddle to-rehearsal with me. The rest of the scheme was 
simple. We were to carry his treasure back to the old man, together 
with a basket of food, and banquet with him in his room over the 
butcher-shop on Christmas morning. 

Cluny, the leading man, was ill, and the theatre was dark on Christ- 
mas Eve. Of all nights! Three or four of us wandered down on the 
Quai Conti to see if our old friend were there, gaping in at the shop 
window at his violin. He did not appear. Young Jean approached 
the proprietor and asked him if the owner of the violin he had bought 
a week or so before—the one with the silver band around the neck— 
had been in that day. He couldn’t say. Maybe he had that morning, 
but, really, he couldn’t remember—there were so many. We collected 
the food. There was an immense amount of it, completely filling a 
big hamper. In the bottom, under the meats and vegetables and salads, 
in three plates, Martine stowed away the fiddle. He told us all to 
affect great surprise when he should discover it there the next morning 
on emptying the basket. 

Christmas dawned with the city wrapped in white. The storm 
had ceased. The gray had gone out of the sky, leaving it blue and 
clear. The sun shone dazzlingly brilliant upon the snow. 

Our cavalcade formed at the theatre before nine o’clock. ‘There 
were just eighteen of us. The leader would not come, but he had con- 
tributed his three francs. We asked the concierge which was Duroc’s 
apartment. He scowled and told us, adding that his lodger would not 
have an apartment of him much longer. He had not paid his rent 
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for three weeks. As noiselessly as possible we ascended the two flights. 
Martine and Jean headed the procession, carrying the hamper between 
them. The door stood a little ajar. Jean knocked softly. Trailing 
down the stairs the rest of us waited. There was no reply. Jean pushed 
the door back. He turned suddenly with one finger on his lips. Old 
Francois sat there at the bare table on the only chair in the room. 
His arms were stretched over the top, and his face hidden upon them. 

Fearing to awaken the sleeper, we tiptoed along the corridor and 
gaped over one another’s shoulders, while Jean and Martine unpacked 
the basket. They piled the food between his arms, and flanked the 
mound on either side with six bottles of wine. On top of the pile they 
balanced the fiddle, and stepped back to view the finished result of their 
pains. 

Jean reached out and shook the sleeper roughly by the shoulder, 
calling: 

“Duroc! Duroc! Wake up! See!” Then a frightened look came 
into his eyes, which was reflected in ours as we regarded one another. 
Martine seized the figure by both shoulders from behind and jerked it 
back. ‘We saw the jaw drop—the ashy leaden color of the face—the 
glazed, unmoving eyes—and understood. 

Four of us lifted the body gently off the chair and laid it on the 
unrumpled bed. Martine drew the red table-cloth over the face. In 
the excitement none of us had observed what had lain on the table 
under our old friend’s arms. There was a pen, a saucer, with the ink 
dried in it, and a music-sheet half covered with notes. At the top of 
the sheet these words had been written shakily,— 


‘“‘ ELEGIE 
PAR 
Francois Duroc.” 


Martine snatched it out of Jean’s hand. He ran over the frag- 
ment, humming. He set the sheet up against a book on the window- 
sill, and with Duroc’s violin played it through. It was commonplace 
enough, but the moment, the circumstances, seemed to lend to it the 
note of inspiration. This was accentuated by the sudden break half- 
way down the sheet. It jarred upon our sensibilities. 

We informed the concierge that his tenant no longer needed his 
shelter. Christmas night, after the play, we banqueted in memory of 
our old friend. The food upon the table was that which we had collected 
for him. Sentimental Martine made up the difference between the cost 
of the violin and his subscription and kept the instrument himself. 
The half-written sheet of music is preserved in one of the compart- 
ments of the tall case that stands across one corner of the orchestra- 


room. 
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EW of the items in the sum total of human experience and activity 
—that tangled skein of good and evil, hope, despair, love and 
hate, bravery and cowardice, competency and ineptitude, relig- 

ion and atheism, out of which Time and the Fateful 
The Diamond Three have woven the scintillating web which we call 
Necklace. history—few items of that fabric, we say, has such 

a perennial interest for the mind, of layman and 
historian alike, than has the Affair of the Diamond Necklace,— 
“L’Affaire du Collier,” as it is officially called. And this interest 
springs, not only from the fascination of the case itself—a very Arabian 
Night’s entertainment in a French setting—but also from the deep 
human sympathy it arouses through its connection with the whole life 
and career of Marie Antoinette, and its influence in bringing her 
head under the knife. 

It was a cause célébre in its day, for among the principal actors in 
it were the Queen of France, the Cardinal Prince de Rohan, the magi- 
cian Cagliostro, and the adventuress De La Motte—an unworthy de- 
scendant of the illustrious House of Valois; and the facts brought out 
in the trial showed the corruption of the French court in all its vileness, 
writ in letters so large that all might read and understand what these 
were for whose pleasures the land and the people had been plundered 
for generations. Taken up with passion by the politicians, who in 
their day, as in ours, lost no chance to make political capital out of any- 
thing to the discredit of their opponents, the case became a battering- 
ram for shattering the monarchy; and, according to the opinion of 
Mirabeau, “The case of the Necklace was the prelude of the Revo- 
lution.” 

Not, mark you, that the Revolution was the revolt of a people out- 
raged morally by the conditions brought to light during the trial, and 
determined upon the cleansing of the Augean Stables with a river of 
blood—far from it, for the French as a nation were not then, any 
more than they are now, sensitive to matters affecting public morals. 
Furthermore, the court of Louis XVI. was a model establishment in 
comparison with that of his predecessors, what time Pompadour and 
Du Barry swayed the councils of the nation. The causes of the Revo- 
lution must be sought for deep in the daily life of the people at large, 
in their misery and starvation and nakedness, in the laws and the cus- 
toms that took from them but did not give. 


The effect of L’Affaire du Collier was, rather, that the traditional 
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respect felt by the populace for the person of royalty was shattered ; 
a Queen who could be so compromised—even though she was clearly 
shown by the trial to be innocent—was no longer invested with the 
divinity that doth hedge a king. Czsar’s wife must be above suspicion 
—Cesar’s wife had not only fallen under suspicion, but had been 
brought to trial as any common criminal might—and Cesar’s wife was 
in that fact discrowned by anticipation several years before the event. 

This fact has been brought out with great force by one student or 
another—some historians, indeed, insist that the shocked moral sense 
of the French people was responsible for the Revolution; but such a 
conclusion seems not only erroneous, in view of the moral state of 
France and the French mind, but unnecessary, because of the deep- 
seated discontent with the material want that stalked grim through 
the land,—the want of bread and clothing and shelter. “The trial 
gave a shock which laid the foundations of the State in ruins,” said 
Goethe, who felt an overmastering interest in the case, studying it in 
its original documents, upon which he brought to bear his clear intel- 
lect. “It destroyed the consideration which the people had entertained 
for the Queen and the upper classes generally; for, alas! each of the 
actors did noting but unveil the corruption in which the court and 
persons of the highest rank were plunged.” M. Funck-Brentano, the 
author of the work now before us, sums up these conclusions: “ These 
intrigues destroyed the dignity of the crown. Accordingly the history 
of the necklace forms the immediate preface of the Revolution. It lies 
at its foundation. The Queen, closely bound up with this fatal affair, 
lost through it all consideration, all respect; she lost through it in 
public opinion that moral support which previously placed her beyond 
reach.” 

The outlines of L’Affaire are too well known, through history, bi- 
ography, and fiction, to need more than a mere cursory statement. The 
necklace was prepared by a firm of jewellers, in the hope that Louis XV. 
could be induced to purchase it for Madame Du Barry. Their scheme 
miscarrying through the death of Louis XV. and the consequent ex- 
clusion of Du Barry from court, the jewellers endeavored to sell the 
necklace to Louis XVI. The price was so high, however,—for the 
necklace contained five hundred diamonds and was valued at about 
four hundred thousand dollars,—that Marie Antoinette herself re- 
fused the bauble. “ We have more need of a ship of war than of a 
set of jewels,” she is reported to have replied, when the King spoke to 
her of it. Then the Countess de la Motte,—the Valois adventuress,— 
by working upon the vanity of the Cardinal de Rohan, through a tissue 
of lies and forgeries, succeeded in getting the necklace,—ostensibly for 
the Queen,—the Cardinal going security for the payment to the jewellers. 
For a while events ran along smoothly, until the time for paying the 
first instalment, when the jewellers’ demand for money at court brought 
the swindle to light. Before many months the Cardinal was lodged in 
the Bastile, with some of those who had duped him, and by May, 1786, 
the case had been tried and sentence given. The Queen was acquitted, 
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judicially, but never thereafter escaped the odium of the populace, who 
persisted in believing her guilty of participating in the plot; the Car- 
dinal was dismissed without punishment, though the ill-advised resent- 
ment of the Queen led to his being banished from the court; De La 
Motte was whipped, branded, and imprisoned for life; and Cagliostro 
was acquitted. 
It is in the light of new documents, recently discovered in Paris, 

that Frantz Funck-Brentano gives his version of this famous case. 

“The quantity of matter on the subject handed down to us, enabling 

us not only to untie the knot of the intrigue, but to become acquainted 

with the lives of the different personages, and to penetrate into their 

corners and recesses, so as to get at the smallest particulars, is really - 
surprising,” he writes, enumerating the various sources of original 

documents, letters and correspondence, police reports, contemporary 

newspapers and pamphlets, etec.; and “the very places which served 

as a frame to the action can still be found, the houses still exist.” 

It is hardly too much to say that his book must long remain the 
definitive work upon this subject,—for the majority of us, at least, who 
have not the time or the patience to sift again the documents he has 
so laboriously worked over into a homogeneous history. 

Two facts stand out preéminent in the narrative—the marvellous 
manner in which the plot of De La Motte was conceived and executed, 
and the tragedy of the life of Marie Antoinette. The woman De La 
Motte was a genius,—an evil genius, if you will, but still a genius,— 
and her scheme was planned and executed with the precision of a plot 
in the hands of a skilled novelist. ‘“ What renders the intrigues of 
Mme. de la Motte interesting is not only the boldness of her original 
conceptions,” writes M. Funck-Brentano, “but the marvellous compli- 
cations which she brings about as she goes on, and the number of 
personages she introduces, inventing for each a well-defined part, and 
making them all manceuvre in such a manner as to bring each of them 
to the proper point at the proper moment, with astonishing precision, 
with a knowledge of character which the best dramatists have not sur- 
passed.” 

So is the intellect satisfied in tracing the mazes of the intrigue. 
But it is upon the heart that the tragedy of Marie Antoinette makes 
its demands. Picture the situation: she was but fifteen years of age— 
nay, less than fifteen, a mere child, this little Archduchess of Austria 
—when she was married to Louis the Bourbon, heir apparent of the 
ancient throne of France. And at fifteen she was transplanted from 
the comparative simplicity of her Austrian home to the profligate 
court of France, a court consumed by a smouldering fire of vice that 
was but half veiled by a rigid system of etiquette. A Princess—an 
heiress to the throne—who had no pleasure greater than a romp with 
the children of her principal maid, tearing her dresses and breaking 
the furniture, obviously could not fit into her new environment. Even 
her husband, dull, heavy, slow of comprehension, did not understand 
her—there was no particular reason that he should, since the marriage 
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was one of policy. In such a situation, surrounded by an atmosphere 
tainted by contact with the Du Barry, the object of base and spiteful 
intrigues, the victim of seekers for influence and preferment, a little 
homesick perhaps, and endowed with a daughterly tenderness for her 
mother, what wonder that the little Dauphiness should have rested upon 
such support and comfort as she could get from her correspondence 
with her mother? The latter, however, not hesitating to avail herself 
of the implement that came thus ready to her hands, used Marie as 
best suited her policy—with the result that the child became involved 
in intrigues that gave her enemies ample opportunity to undermine 
her position. She appears to have been, too, unable to understand the 
trend of events—but in that she was no more blind than were the 
others of the court; certainly not she alone was extravagant and frivo- 
lous. Her unconventionality gave constant offence; to the end of her 
days she did not understand the necessity for concealing her thoughts, 
for leaving unsaid the kind word of interest and affection, for leaving 
undone the kind deed that would transgress the formalities, for sub- 
mitting to inconvenience rather than to step beyond the customary 
bounds. “The woman who had to accomplish in such a manner the 
supreme acts of her life, should have understood that her heart had 
no right to love, that her mouth had no right to laugh,” says M. Funck- 
Brentano, apropos of the revolting publicity attending her accouche- 
ment. 
“She did not understand, and she was guillotined.” 


> 


It was at a Christmas season some years ago that this Dream of 
the World’s Tragedy was first brought out, and it is especially fitting 
that the definitive de luxe edition should be issued 
Barabbos. upon an anniversary of that first publication. 
De Luxe Edition. To write in detail concerning the most successful 
of Miss Corelli’s works would seem to be all unneces- 
sary, for what one is there of the multitude of readers of fiction who 
does not know it? And yet, there is that in the book which will not 
be thus dismissed with a stroke of the pen, and we must needs linger 
a little over its pages. 

In the long, hot Syrian day, Barabbas and Hanan are languishing 
in the foul prison—sentenced to death, for Barabbas was a murderer 
and robber, and Hanan was his accomplice. The tale thus begins but 
a little while before the Crucifixion, and closes a few days after the 
Resurrection, instead of spreading the narrative over the whole life 
of Christ; so much is thereby gained in directness of presentation and 
intensity of action. The scene in the justice chamber follows, where 
Barabbas is released to the wolfish multitude, and Jesus is condemned 
to the cross, in response to the ravening cry, “Crucify! Crucify!” 
The tragedy of Calvary is enacted, darkness descends, and the multi- 
tude is stilled with terror. On one of the companion crosses, in the 
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person of the impenitent thief, Barabbas has discerned his companion 
Hanan. Through the awful hours of the sacrifice Barabbas, in the 
mystical company of Melchior, watches with smitten heart. Then 
comes the terrible discovery of the worthlessness of Judith Iscariot, 
sister of Judas; for Barabbas has loved Judith, and for her sake he 
has slain Gabrias, a Pharisee, for which murder he was cast into the 
dungeon to die. But Judith, a wanton, is unlawfully wooed by Caia- 
phas, at whose instigation she urged Judas to the betrayal, in order, 
as she argued speciously, that Jesus might be forced—being brought 
before the tribunal—to declare his Godhead and assert his temporal 
sovereignty. The estimate of Judas is a new conception, though it was 
Ruskin, we believe, who first brought out the idea that Judas might 
have been acting in good faith. Ruskin’s argument was, in substance, 
that Judas believed firmly in Christ’s invulnerability, and so did not 
hesitate to betray Him to the Jews, prompted by an avaricious desire 
for the blood-money, and not believing that any mortal tribunal would 
be able to inflict punishment on the Master. 

After the Crucifixion and the Resurrection the tale moves to its 
close, through the action of a few more days, and ends with the death 
and burial of Barabbas. 

In Miss Corelli’s rendering of the Divine Event, one is struck im- 
mediately with the fact that, extended though the narrative is; so that 
the few hundred words of the Gospel are swelled into many thousands, 
there is not a distorted line in the book, and that the resulting tale is at 
once reverential and picturesque. Her embodiment of the personages 
mentioned in the Biblical narrative carries out their traditional charac- 
teristics,—the wily Annas and Caiaphas; the scornful Pilate, seeing 
deep into the motives of the high priests, but unable to foil them in their 
plot of fear and revenge; the impetuous Peter, the traitor Judas, 
Barabbas the robber, the whole howling rabble of Jews, and the rough 
but manly Romans, contemptuously tolerant of Jewish malice and cow- 
ardice,-—these are all portrayed with convincing fidelity. But there are 
other characters, also, necessary for the development of the plot,—the 
wanton Judith, Hanan the impenitent thief, and a dozen others, more 
or less, who stand from the canvas with equal distinctness. No less 
able is her treatment of the scenery, which, without obtruding itself 
upon the reader’s notice, affords a fitting background to the various 
scenes. It is a particularly happy faculty, too, that lightens the terribly 
dramatic scene of the scourging with the wholly natural spectacle of 
the filthy usurer Zacharias grovelling upon the floor in search of a pearl 
he has lost. But such points of workmanship are no novelty in Miss 
Corelli’s work, and to speak of any one in particular is to slight a dozen 
others no less worthy of consideration. 

Printed in a fine face of type on deckel-edged paper, bound in 
cloth stamped in gold with the Crown of Thorns, and illustrated by six 
Goupil photogravures from paintings done by Ludovico Marchetti, the 
book is in its make-up essentially what we have planned it to be,—the 
definitive De Luxe Edition. 
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Tue heart of man will love and the heart of woman be loved, even 
though the land be harried by such warfare as marked the insurrection 
of James, Duke of Monmouth,—and it is of such 
that Mr. Finnemore writes in his stirring romance, 
“The Lover Fugitives.” Two lovers of gentle blood, 
living in the harried West of England, hid rebels from the savage ven- 
geance of James II., and so were forced to flee; their flight and the 
vicissitudes through which they went, their danger from the law and 
from private malice, furnish the author with the thread from which 
to weave his stirring tale, an attention-compelling romance. He has 
dwelt lightly with the horrors of the time, and the story is not over- 
whelmed by a mire of bloody deeds; the fighting.is not dragged in by 
the ears, and does not tax the belief of the reader. 

The period of the Monmouth rebellion, with its opportunities for 
private malice to wreak vengeance under guise of loyalty to James 
II., has formed the basis of more than one romance of merit,—ro- 
mances all the more absorbing in that, while the gentry held aloof 
from the claims of the Duke of Monmouth, it was the farmers and 
traders of Devonshire and Dorset who gave him their support; so that 
the story of the Monmouth rebellion is a story of the great middle 
“class, the bone and sinew of the English-speaking races. That “The 
Lover Fugitives” in no way falls below these in merit is evidenced by 
its eager reception by the public, and its increasing popularity during 
the short two months since its appearance. “The Lover Fugitives” 
seems to be a permanent feature in contemporary fiction. It is espe- 
cially interesting, also, as proving that the cleverness of Mr. Finnemore’s 
first book, “The Red Men of the Dusk,” was the result of sterling. 
art, and not merely a flash’in the pan. If Mr. Finnemore can write 
any more such tales,—and who shall doubt it?—the sooner he sets 
about it the better. 


The Lover 
Fugitives. 


> 


“ An officer and a gentleman”—'tis a goodly phrase, and appro- 

priate to most of those to whom belongs the honorable duty of main- 

taining Old Glory on the blood-stained field. A 

Chevrons. black sheep there is, from time to time,—“ Chev- 

rons” tells of one such, lone among the gentlemen 

that live in its pages,—but these are few, and so the army keeps up 
the knightly traditions handed down from them of old time. 

In “ Chevrons” we have the latest Story of West Point, a tale based 
upon the visit of a certain Dorothy Hazleton to the Point, of her con- 
quest of Cadet-Captain Harold Wayne, and of the mischance that parted 
them; of the sore wounding of Wayne before Santiago, and of—but the 
conclusion is inevitable, and the novelist must tell it in his (or her?) 


own way. 
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His? or her? which is it? for the initials “B. H. L,” on the title- 
page indicate nothing but that the book has had an author, who for 
some reason desires to keep his (or her) identity a secret. As it is, 
internal evidence cannot help us to solve the problem, for if in the more 
martial passages there is the dashing stroke of the masculine pen, not 
less is the feminine influence clearly apparent when the scene shifts to 
the shady walk named “ Flirtation,” to the hop-room, or to any other of 
the purely social functions for which the Point is justly noted. 

Assuming, then, for the sake of a certain convenience in the use 
of pronouns, and on the chivalric principle of place aux dames, that the 
author is a lady, we may give “ Chevrons” our unqualified approval, as 
a good, clean bit of story-telling, in which the various phases of life at 
the Point are made the basis for a love-tale of considerably more than 
ordinary merit. The atmosphere of the Academy and its environs has 
been well reproduced by the author, who dedicates her tale to the 
“*¢ Corps,’ to the polite attentions of some of whose members the author 
is indebted for many pleasant hours,”—perhaps this is in itself indica- 
tive of the sex of the author. 

_ We are so accustomed to consider Captain King as the one serious 
writer of tales concerning the institution of which he is such a distin- 


guished alumnus, that the entrance of anyone else into that field comes ~ 


rather as a surprise. But “ Chevrons” needs no comparison with Cap- 
tain King’s novels, no bolstering from the interest his tales have 
aroused; its own merits are sufficient to stand it firmly upright on its 
own feet, and to start it on its way as a fitting yoke-fellow to those 
sterling tales. 

 “B. H. L.” has also considerable ability as an artist, and so can 
embody her ideas in the form of illustrations, without depending upon 
the vagaries of the chance artist. She has contributed four full-page 
illustrations to “ Chevrons,” each signed with those tantalizing initials, 
“B. H. L.” 


“T THINK it’s an odd idea, and gets something of the effect of a 
Fairy Story out of the most unlikely materials,’ wrote Dickens to 
Wilkie Collins concerning the “Holly Tree;” and 

The Holly Tree certainly the dainty little tale of the two children who 
andthe Seven ran away to be married at Gretna Green might well 
Poor Travellers. be, as it was, one of the favorite readings of its cre- 
ator. Very unlike in idea is “ The Seven Poor Trav- 

ellers,” a file based upon the famous Watt’s Charity in Rochester— 
“the ancient little City of Rochester in Kent,” as Dickens phrases it. 
The minor work of Dickens is probably not so well known as it should 
be, and so long as such achievements as “ The Holly Tree,” “ The Seven 
Poor Travellers,” etc., are published only as a volume—be it larger or 
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smaller—of a set, the majority of readers will inevitably select one of 
his novels for perusal, naturally choosing what seems by the length of 
it to be the more important work. Such a little volume as this, with 
its acceptable make-up and charming illustrations, will be of good ser- 
vice in calling renewed attention to the minor works of Charles Dickens. 


> 


WE have pleasure in presenting this Christmas, in conjunction 

with the English publishers, new editions of the works of Thackeray, 

Richardson, and Ainsworth. 
Wale of Shak The edition of Thackeray is fittingly named 
ena ome “ Charterhouse,” in memory of the old school with 
son, Ainsworth. 4 

which Thackeray kept up intimate associations almost 
to the day of his death. It comprises twenty-six volumes bound in 
buckram or ribbed cloth, illustrated by over three hundred steel plates 
and eighteen hundred wood engravings by Thackeray himself, Du Mau- 
rier, Doyle, Cruikshank, Leech, Fildes, Keene, and Walker, the full- 
page plates being printed on Japanese vellum,—altogether one of the 
most sumptuous as well as most satisfactory and enduring presentations 
of the works of this great novelist. The edition is limited to one thou- 
sand numbered sets. 

Samuel Richardson, the lineal ancestor of the myriad analytical 
novelists of to-day, is worthily represented in the twenty volumes com- 
prised in this new edition, which has been reprinted from that of 1811, 
with illustrations reproduced from the originals of E. P. Burney, and 
so of interest historically as well as pictorially. The volumes are of 
convenient size and light weight, with an attractive page of type upon 
good paper; the binding is in cloth or half-morocco, with gilt tops. 
There never has been but one opinion concerning the merits of Richard-_ 
son’s work, and though he has been somewhat neglected by generations - 
who found his method not sufficiently direct and rapid for their tastes, 
he is gradually coming to a more just meed of appreciation in our day, 
—a consummation to which the edition under consideration, especially 
in view of its exceedingly low price, should contribute more than a little. 
Certainly a generation which confines a very large portion of its reading 
to the analytical novel should not neglect the earliest of such works,— 
and the writer of analytical fiction could find many a useful hint as to 
workmanship in the pages of Samuel Richardson. 

W. H. Ainsworth, after a great popularity in the second quarter of 
the nineteenth century, had also fallen somewhat in neglect, owing to ~ 
the clutter of mushroom fiction that impedes any really intelligent 
literary movement. But the man who could produce such a glowing 
masterpiece of descriptive writing as Dick Turpin’s ride to York (in 
“ Rookwood”) cannot be neglected for long, and this new twenty-volume 
edition is an earnest of the renewed interest in these stirring tales. 
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THERE is an old saying to the effect that if one desires a library of 
the best literature at a nominal cost, he should buy a Bible; and while 

this is true in the main; while the volume which we 
Temple Bible. = call the Bible—preéminently “the Book”—contains 

sustained examples of every form of literary expres- 
sion,—history, oratory, fiction, the noblest drama in the world, lyric 
and-epic and idyl,—it is none the less true that as the Authorized 
Version is presented to us in its arbitrary arrangement of books and 
chapters and verses, its poetry printed as prose, history, genealogy, 
statistical document, jumbled together with parable and hero-tale and 
epic narrative, without the slightest attempt to distinguish typograph- 
ically between the various forms, the Bible will -be read by most of us 
from a sense of duty, and without any idea of studying a corpus of 
national literature for the delight of what is set before us. 

It is from the literary stand-point that the editors, following the 
text of the Authorized Version, have prepared the Temple Bible, prose 
* being printed as prose, divided into paragraphs and sections according 
to the sense of the text, without reference to the divisions of the Author- 
ized Version; and verse is printed as verse, bringing out distinctly not 
only the external literary form, but the true inward meaning—the eye 
thus assists. the understanding. An illustrative example of lyric printed 
as prose in the Authorized Version is found in the fourth chapter of 
Genesis, v. 23-24: “ And Lamech said unto his wives, Adah and Zillah, 
Hear my voice; ye wives of Lamech, hearken unto my speech: for I 
have slain a man to my wounding, and a young man to my hurt. Ifs’ 
Cain shall be avenged sevenfold, truly Lamech seventy and sevenfold.” 

The form in which this is printed in the Temple Bible not only 
indicates its poetical quality as literature, but brings to the attention of 
the reader its parallelism in form and content, the feature most char- 
acteristic of Hebrew poetry: “And Lamech said unto his wives, 


“ Adah and Zillah, hear my voice ; 
Ye wives of Lamech, hearken unto my speech: 
For I have slain a man to my wounding, 
And a young man to my hurt. 
If Cain shall be avenged sevenfold, 
Truly Lamech seventy and sevenfold.” 


Such.a plan of editing, carried throughout the series (which com- 
prises seventeen volumes for the Old Testament and seven for the New 
Testament), will render the Temple Bible essentially the edition for 
readers of the Authorized Version, and cannot but help in arousing an 
ever-widening interest in it as a literature. Each volume is edited by a 
scholar who has made a close study of the book assigned to him, and 
contains an introduction dealing with its authorship, history, scope, and 
style, and a collection of notes, chronological tables, references to simi- 

lar passages in other ancient literature, archeological data, Biblical 
references in well-known works of English literature, ete. The books 
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are small and light in weight, and. are bound in cloth and limp leather, 
with photogravure frontispieces by noted artists. An introduction to 
the study of Scripture is furnished by the Bishop of Ripon. 


> 


THE works of Shakespeare have never received a more appropriate 
holiday dress than this, beautiful as some of the preceding editions have 
been. Within a binding of ribbed cloth, richly 
Century stamped in gold on the back, reposes a volume 
Shakespeare. printed in a quaintly antique type on a rather rough 
paper; the page is rather more nearly square than in 
the majority of books, and the whole effect is decidedly pleasing. The 
text has been prepared from approved standards under critical: editor- 
ship, and so may be accepted as being authoritative. Each play is pre- 
sented with comprehensive notes, and a glossary and index of Shake- 
speare’s characters are also furnished. The illuminated title-pages and 
forty quaint colored illustrations are the work of such eminent figure 
and decorative artists as L. Leslie Brooke, Byam Shaw, Gerald Moira, 
and Lewis F. Day, who have put forth their best efforts. Withal 
the volumes (of which the set contains twenty) are light to the hand, 
and not too fine for daily.use, while the price is astonishingly low. 


¥ 


Mr. Rosert Bucuanan’s “ Andromeda” this month is added to 

the series of Select Novels. It is an interesting tale of Canvey Island 

in the Thames River, an island almost a terra incog- 

Andromeda. nita, where the author’s principal chardcters—two 

artists, a parentless beauty, and the sailor to whom 

she is secretly married—play out the mingled comedy and tragedy of 

their lives. The complicated plot is managed with Mr. Buchanan’s 

usual skill, and a very interesting novel is the result. The recent death 

of Mr. Buchanan lends to the publication of any of his writings an 

additional temporary interest; though “ Andromeda” need hardly de- 

pend upon such adventitious aids in establishing its claim to popular 
favor. Two bindings are to be had,—paper and cloth. 


» 


Very much in line with Dr. Theodore Wolfe’s four charming vol- 
umes of journeys at home and abroad to places hallowed by literary 
associations, and in keeping with the best traditions _ 


Literary of those books, is this little volume of “ Literary 
Landmarks. Landmarks for Pilgrims on Wheels,” by F. W. 
Bockett. ; 


“ Gentle reader,” he says, “for you only these pages are written. 
To the boisterous or violent, who séek relief from the tempestuous 
scramble for wealth in tempestuous forms of fiction or news, they will 
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be a disappointment indeed. But to you, whose rarest treasures are 
your well-thumbed books, whose most exciting feats of finance are car- 
ried out in the dusty atmosphere of booksellers’ back-parlors, whose 
vaultings into the regions of ‘sport’ end in a quiet amble along the 
roads of this dear land, to you these pages may arouse some pleasant 
memories of beloved books read in the days that are no more, and may 
prompt you to take them again to your hearts. To you pilgrims who 
have discarded staff and sandals for the more comfortable and expedi- 
tious rubber-tired wheels, there may be in this little book some hints 
that may lead you into delightful country lanes and across breezy com- 
mons whose beauties you have not yet discovered. May your pilgrim- 
ages in these byways be as great a source of pleasure to you as they have 
been to the writer.” 

And such pilgrimages! To the home of Thomas Day, who gave to 
the world the immortal “ Sandford and Merton;” to Farnham, where 
William Cobbett was born, lived, and died; to Moor Park in Surrey, 
where Dorothy Osborne and Sir William Temple took in Jonathan 
Swift and made him private secretary and keeper of family accounts, 
who then—the said Swift—fell in. love with the child he afterwards 
immortalized as “Stella;” to the “ Poets’ Corner,” embracing Bish- 
opsgate, Cooper’s Hill, Horton, and Chertsey—memories of Shelley, 
Milton, Denham, and Cowley walk in this country; to the country of 
Jane Austen and Gilbert White; Eversley, where that gallant gentle- 
man, Charles Kingsley, lies buried; to the homes of “ Some Moderns,” 
—Tennyson, Frederic Harrison, George Eliot, Conan Doyle, Grant 
Allen; and to haunts associated with gentle “ Elia” and the “ Com- 
pleat Angler.” Space fails and the pen is impotent to do justice to. these 
rambles, or to reproduce their refreshing wholesomeness. The illustra- 
tions are numerous, comprising portraits of Shelley, Day, and Swift, 
with fascinating and exquisite pen-and-ink sketches of pastoral land- 
scapes and literary homes. 


> 


Mr. CHar.es Hastine’s book, without trespassing upon the de- 
partment of criticism, has produced a historical survey of the theatre 
from the days of Thespis to our own time (in France 

The Theatre. and England, at least), which is of doubled interest 
and value in that it is almost the first attempt by one 

of authority to supply a well-considered and comprehensive work in this 
field. Furthermore, it is entertaining as well as informing, while the 
veteran playwright, Victorien Sardou, has considered its importance as 
sufficient to warrant his supplying the preface; it is translated by 
Charles Webby. An index not only completes the work, but renders it 
readily consultable. ‘“ ‘The Theatre” should appeal to students of gen- 
eral literature as well as to those whose interests lie more'directly along 
the lines of dramatic enterprise; for of all forms of literary expression 
the drama is probably least understood, by reason of the rigid limita- 
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tions of its form, and a study of the actual text must be supplemented 
by some such summary of the evolution through which the means of 
presentation have passed since the days of first things, when the pro- 
tagonist, deuteragonist, and chorus sang and danced their way through 
the murder of Agamemnon, the fate of Edipus, and the woes of An- 
dromache, and Aristophanes so mercilessly lampooned Cleon the Tan- 
ner, in the golden days of Athens. 


> 


InsprrED by Cardinal Newman, and published first in London over 

half a century ago, the “ Lives of the English Saints” is now issued for 

the first time in its entirety, in a finely illustrated 

Lives of the edition that readily takes its place among the most 
English Saints. beautiful specimens of recent book-making. 

The plan and history of the work is well stated 
in the scholarly introduction by Arthur Wollaston Hutton. “It was in 
the period 1841-45,” he writes, “when he [Newman] was, as he ex- 
presses it, on his deathbed as regards his membership with the Anglican 
Church, that he designed the series; and its original object was to illus- 
trate, or to attempt to illustrate, the continuity of the existing Church 
of England with the medieval Catholic Church.” . .,. “Such then 
was the object and origin of this the first series of Saints’ Lives written 
and published by members of the Reformed Church of England. . . . 
And, though the Church revival of the last fifty years has made us 
almost too familiar with the idea—for modern High Churchmen per- 
sistently press the claim far beyond what the facts of the Reformation 
period warrant—it must not be overlooked that the notion bore an air 
of novelty that aroused suspicion in 1843.” . . . “It is, perhaps, spe- 
cially characteristic of this particular series that, as the work of Univer- 
sity men, it is marked, almost uniformly, by scholarly taste and judg- 
ment. . . . And, in view of this general excellence, it has not been 
thought worth while in this edition to attempt any revision of the text 
or to make any additions to it. The Lives, as they stand, are an inter- 
esting memorial of a critical period in the history of the Church of 
England; and this special character they would lose if they were tam- 
pered with in any way.” 

So they stand, these Lives, as Cardinal Newman projected them, 
and as those whom he selected for the work wrote them, without addi- 
tion, revision, or diminution, maugre the hostile criticism they evoked 
upon their first appearance. As to whether or not they will arouse such 
a tempest now remains to be seen,—probably not, since much that was 
then the text for controversy is now acknowledged on all sides, or is at 
most the subject of a silent disagreement. After all is said and done, 
and the utmost tittle is discounted, the fact remains that the Lives con- 
tained in the six volumes of the series are an important factor in his- 
tory, of the Church in America as in Great Britain, and—by grace of 
the influence of the Church upon secular affairs—of the history of the 
‘English-speaking peoples the world over. 
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JOHN SMITH rises in the morning and clothes himself—the fabrics 
have come from mills producing thousands of miles of textiles annu- 
a ally; he sits down to his table—his coffee and the 
Millionaires and ate 
Kings of sugar he puts in it, the beefsteak or rasher of bacon, 
Enterprise, the flour in the bread or hot cakes he eats, are pro- 
duced by the operation of great capital; he goes to 
his office in a twenty-story building, rides on one of the thousands of 
street-cars, and reads one of the millions of daily newspapers; he trans- 
acts business with the four corners of the world through the maze of 
railroad and steamship lines, and sends his messages through the vast 
web of telegraph and telephone wires; in the evening his house is 
lighted by electricity, gas, or coal-oil, and coal burns in his furnaces 
and stoves; iron, copper, coal, or lumber may be the commodity in 
which he deals, and gold and silver wrung from the earth at a great 
price are the return for his labor. Turn which way he may, touch what 
he will, the achievements of these “ Millionaires and Kings of Enter- 
prise” dominate his every action. 

“Tt cannot fail, therefore,” quoting the preface by Mr. James Burn- 
ley, the author, “ to be of interest to attempt to trace, as has been done 
in this volume, the life histories of the more remarkable of these men 
of our later day who have infused into the far-reaching resources of the 
New World the irresistible spirit of progress. They are, in a far greater 
degree than the statesmen, politicians, and generals, the makers of their 
' country’s prosperity—the moulders of its future.” 

With this object in view, he has prepared a portly and attractive 
volume of about five hundred pages, in the fifty-odd sections of which 
he details the lives and achievements of such men as Andrew Carnegie, 
Philip D. Armour, John D. Rockefeller, J. P. Morgan, George Westing- 
house, Thomas A. Edison, Havemeyer and Spreckels, W. C. Whitney, 
George C. Boldt, the Baldwins and the Cramps, Chauncey Depew, 
James Gordon Bennett, John Wanamaker, the Astors, Vanderbilts, and 
Goulds, Russell Sage, and dozens of others, to whose enterprise and 
ability are due the material development of the United States. As a 
result of his acquaintance with the lives of these men and the conditions 
under which they worked he has this to say: 

“ Fortune-making has in all ages been the most engrossing pursuit 
of mankind, and never was it followed so keenly as now; never, proba- 
bly, were there so many opportunities as now for entering upon it. 
Enterprise assumes so many different forms that those who have the 
necessary ambition and ability need never lack a field for the exercise 
of their efforts. 

“The picturesque beginnings of these famous men—in most cases 
of poor parentage, hemmed in and impeded by many difficulties—and 
their mastery of all obstacles by their self-denial, perseverance, and 
dauntless energy, are well worth studying. They afford examples of 


the first importance to all who are concerned in the industrial develop- 


ments of the day.” : 
The volume contains many portraits, diagrams, cartoons, and illus- 
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trations, and is handsomely made; though large, it is remarkably light 


in weight. 
» 


“ HouLuanp !”—the mere word conjures up visions of the quaint and 
picturesque, which are, happily, fully satisfied in the book before us. 
iin tiishds Mine The towns of Monnikendam, Edam, Hoorn, Enkhui- 
and Villages of © Medemblik, Buiksloot, Nieuwendam, Broek, Dur- 
the Zuiderzee. gerdam, and Volendam, and the island of Marken, 

are represented by thirty-two full-page line drawings 
and wood-cuts of villages and buildings, with descriptive text; W. J. 
Tuyn has supplied the text, and W. O. J. Nieuwenkamp and J. G. 
Veldheer the illustrations. Both author and illustrators have been suc- 
cessful in bringing to the work a rather larger portion of what is truly 
artistic and characteristic of the subject than is usual in such works; 
‘ particularly to be appreciated by the uninformed reader is the recogni- 
tion that has been made of his needs in the preparation of the descrip- 
tive matter. The book commends itself to all who wish to make the 
acquaintance of the environs of the Zuiderzee, as well as to those who— 
having made its acquaintance—are fain to refresh reminiscences of the 
hours spent in the land of dikes and ditches. 


> 


Tus “ Portfolio” contains eighty-seven photogravures selected from 
those published some months ago in our two-volume library edition of 
“Selborne.” The illustrations are from drawings by 

aa” J. G. Keulemans, Herbert Railton, and E. J. Sulli- 
White’s Selborne. V@0- The collection includes views of The Wakes 
(White’s old home) and other places associated with 

Gilbert White, and of the animals and birds concerning which he wrote 
so entertainingly, portraits of Thomas Pennant, Esq., and the Honor- 
able Daines Barrington, with both of whom Gilbert White was wont to 
correspond. As a souvenir of one of the sweetest and most lovable 
characters in English literature, as well as an accompaniment, to any 
edition of “Selborne,” the “Portfolio” has a decided place of its 


own on our book-shelves. . 
> 


“Bene poems and other pieces by King James the First, now 
first set forth and edited by Robert S. Rait.” The sumptuous volume 
in which now appears this first publication of “ Lusus 
Regius” is directly the outcome of the discovery of — 
two manuscript volumes in the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford. The volumes were bound in limp vellum, 
with gold ornaments, and, when examined, were not only found to be 
mainly in the handwriting of James I. of England and VI. of Scotland, 
but to contain twelve MSS. hitherto unpublished, together with seven 


Lusus Regius. 
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that have already been issued during the lifetime of King James him- 
self. The portions now published for the first time belong almost 
entirely to the earlier part of James’s life, and, as the editor says, they 
“must be judged as the work of a clever boy who had been brought 
up in a somewhat artificial atmosphere of Humanistic learning. They 
serve to illustrate his knowledge of classical mythology and his appre- 
ciation of classical literature, and they reveal an interested and ingenu- 
ous mind. If they do not reach any high standard of poetic merit, 
they are an almost unique instance of persistence in a royal wooer of 
the Muses, and they place the character of James in an amiable and 
attractive light.” 

The volume is a quarto, printed in large type on heavy paper, with 
wide borders. The frontispiece is a portrait of King James, hitherto 
unpublished for general circulation, and there are several reproductions 
from the original manuscript; the title-page is from the design ap- 
proved by King James for the folio edition of 1616, and the binding 
is stamped with the design on the vellum covers of the original. 


5 


ARCHDEACON SINCLAIR’s book is along the same lines as his “ Unto 
You, Young Men,” which was published about a year ago,—a series 
of talks to young women upon their manner of living 

“Unto You, their lives, whether at home or in the world of labor. 
Young Women.” The series is plain, unpretentious, straightforward, 
from the heart, and comprises talks on Unbelief, the 

Source of a Spiritual Life, Christianity’s Gift to Women, Modesty, 
The Golden Rule, A Day Without Sin, Cheerfulness, Grumbling, Novels 
and Plays, Gossip, Gambling, Citizenship in Heaven, etc. “I have 
been asked,” writes Dr. Sinclair, “to put together some considerations 
which may be of help to the young women of the present day in refer- 
ence to religious thought.” Then, after summarizing the scope of his 
various chapters, he concludes: “The series ends with an attempt to 
_ correct some common fallacies which make the future life seem un- 
real and distasteful. The writer hopes that these suggestions, which 
have no pretence to be anything but plain and practical, may be found 
helpful to many who may not as yet have given much thought to these 


subjects.” 
» 


THE winter’s crop of juveniles, though not especially large, con- 
tains some notable books for girls and boys of various ages. A beauti- 
ful edition of “ Grimm’s Fairy Tales,” in a new trans- 

’ lation by Mrs. Edgar Lucus, comes first. The deco- 
—— _ rated covers illustrate the tale of The Jew Among 
the Thorns, the end-papers symbolize The Thread of 

the Story, Hansel and Gretel preside over the frontispiece, and the 
title-page is appropriately illuminated; Arthur Rackham is responsi- 
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ble for these decorations, us well as for the very many black-and-white 
illustrations, which are not only charming but singularly successful 
in reproducing the spirit of the text. 

Mr. Robert Cochrane, the author of the ever-popular “ Romance of 
Industry and Invention” and “ Four Hundred Animal Stories,” con- 
tributes “ More Animal Stories” to the Christmas box. His chapters 
include tales, strange, amusing, or pathetic, about dogs, cats, monkeys, 
bears, elephants, lions, eagles and other birds, and so on; even such 
unlikely animals as kangaroos, prairie dogs, and turtles furnish inter- 
esting anecdotes. Among.the more notable is the pathetic “ Rab and 
His Friends,” by Dr. John Brown, a classic in its way, which Pro- 
fessor Masson has called an “immortal little Scottish idyl.” 

The group of books for girls comprises five novels by four authors, 
among whom are Mrs. Molesworth and Mrs. L. T. Meade. “ Miss 
Bouverie” is one of Mrs. Molesworth’s best contributions and adds new 
point to the statement of a recent critic, that “ Mrs. Molesworth is too 
well known as a successful and discriminating writer of stories for 
girls to need one word said in her praise. Her name upon the title- 
page of a book is sufficient guarantee of its worthiness to be placed 
in the hands of the girls of the family.” The book contains eight 
full-page illustrations. 

Mrs. Meade has two tales to her credit, in “ Daddy’s Girl” and 
“A Very Naughty Girl.” The first is the tale of “ Daddy’s” tempta- 
tion and fall, and his redemption through the unconscious influence 
of his “ Girl;” and the second, the development of the “ very naughty 
girl,” a wild, untrained child from Australia set down in a patrician 
English household, into something very different. The idea may not 
be entirely new, but the plot and treatment are. Both books are well 
and amply illustrated. 

“ Celia’s Conquest” is by L. C. Tiddeman, author of “ The Fairy 
Godmother” and other pleasing books, to which it is a worthy suc- 
cessor. .The tale moves swiftly, and is none the less interesting in that 
Celia’s conquest was over her own faults; there is not a word of preach- 
ing or “ goody-goody” from cover to cover, strong though the moral 
influence may be. 

School life in Germany furnishes May Baldwin with the material 
for “A Popular Girl.” The school was one of those cosmopolitan 
institutions to which children are sent from all the lands of the globe 
—including our own country. The adventures and experiences of | 
Sibyl Potter, an American, and Fay Fairholme, an English girl, form 
the chief thread in the story. 

Born among the Chippewas of the Northwest, Mr. Kirk Munroe 
had always an interest in the Indians of North America; and from 
this interest proceeded “ The Belt of Seven Totems,” his thirty-second 
novel, which is a tale of Massasoit, the chieftain friend of Edward 
Winslow the Puritan. Though Mr. Munroe disclaims any great pre- 
tensions to historical value, he has laid his plot upon a skeleton of 
undoubted history, and has clothed that skeleton in a web of stirring 
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narrative. The tale embodies his theories upon the reasons for the 
friendship between Massasoit and Winslow, and the safety from Indian 
attacks that the Pilgrims enjoyed thereby,—he has written for the 
purpose of reconciling “certain apparently conflicting facts and to 
explain an otherwise inexplicable situation.” So perhaps his tale has 
more of historical value than he claims for it. 

In “Out of Bounds” Andrew Home has collected some of his 
best short stories of school-boys and their doings. Mr. Home is a 
fiction writer of undoubted ability, and by aid of his graphic style 
places before the reader the finer shades of comedy, the inherent humor 
of the dullest boy, the ambitions, the hopes, the schemes of school- 
boys with unfailing art. Eight illustrations embellish the text. 


¥ 


AFTER going through twenty-six editions, “ Eadie’s Biblical Cyclo- 

pedia” has been thoroughly revised by W. M. Ramsay, D.C.L., Rev. 

Vernon Bartolet, Theophilus Pinches, and Rev. Henry 

Eadie’s Biblical A. Redpath, and is now published in its new shape. 

Cyclopedia Notable features of the new edition are special articles 

on the Septuagint, the Apocryphal books, the He- 

brews, Hittites, Egypt, and the division of the nations, together with a 

rewriting of the portions of the book dealing with natural history. A 

new dress of type has also been used to improve the work, which is illus- 
trated with new plates, prepared from photographs and engravings. 


> 


Mr. Tuomas Davinson, whose labors as assistant upon “ Cham- 
bers’s Encyclopedia” have proved him to be one of the best equipped 
and most conscientious of editors, has been respon- 


Chambers’s sible for the editorial work in this “ Twentieth Cen- 
Twentieth Century tury Dictionary.” The result of his work is a volume 
aces of twelve hundred and five octavo pages, containing 


more than one hundred thousand words and refer- 
ences. As a handy dictionary for students and readers generally, the 
book cannot be too highly commended. 


> 


Messrs. DAwson, GARDNER, AND LAYcock are the authors of the 
present work, which comprises a general description of dyes, mordants, 
and other substances employed in dyeing and calico 

Dictionary of Dyes, printing, with their properties and uses, detailing also, 
Mordants, etc. —_ as far as possible, the methods of examining and assay- 
ing these various bodies. The work is in the form of 

a dictionary, alphabetically arranged, and the chief endeavor of the 
authors has been to produce a book which would be of practical use in 
the laboratories of color chemists and others. Except when absolutely 
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necessary, methods of applying the dyes and mordants are not given, 
such processes being explained in detail in the “ Manual of Dyeing,” of 


which Mr. Rawson was one of the authors, and to which this “ Diction- 
ary” is a companion volume. 


> 


Dr. GzorcE M. Crite, whose “ Experimetnal Researches into Sur- 
gical Shock” has become a standard contribution to medical literature, 
embodies in this volume the fruits of over three 
Problems Relating years’ experiments and observations in the laboratory 
to Surgical and the operating-room. Four problems were made 
Operations. the subject of investigation,—the Effect of Severing 
and of Mechanically Irritating the Vagi, the Effect 
of Intravenous Infusion of Saline Solution, the Physiologic Action of 
Cocain and Eucain, and the Effect of Temporary Closure of Carotid 
Arteries. These problems were suggested by practical experience in the 
operating-room, and were made the subject of investigation in the labo- 
ratory; a comparison of the results showed a remarkable correspond- 
ence between the operative and experimental effects. Dr. Crile’s essay, 
which has been deemed of sufficient importance to receive the Alvar- 
enga Prize for 1901, is illustrated by diagrams and figures. 














Robert the 
Devil and 
the Parrots 





I DON’T BELIEVE -IN SANTA CLAUS 
By Eliot Kays Stone 


I pon’r believe in Santa Claus! 
Sech tales don’t go with me! 

I reckon I know who it is 
Thet brings aroun’ the tree, 

An’ hides it in the wood-shed, where 
He thinks thet I won’t see. 


I know who buys the toys an’ things, 
An’ strings ’em on the tree, 

An’ in the morning stan’s an’ grins, 
Ez if I didn’t see 

Thet he is jest old Santa Claus 
Ez brings the tricks to me. 


Say! when it comes to swappin’ lies 
There’s two kin wuk thet game, 

An’ I ain’t sech a greenie ez 
To give away the same, 

But I pertend to b’lieve in Santa, 
An’ loudly praise his name. 


So when they bring me lots o’ presents, 
An’ hang ’em on the tree, 

Why, I jest praise an’ crack up Santa, 
Ez is so good to me! 

But all the time I know it’s Dad,— 
You can’t lose me! 


> 


I was walking along Broadway the other day when I thought 
I recognized a familiar face, though it seemed, somehow, out of 
place in that crowded thoroughfare. However, the face and its 
owner stopped and shook hands with me, calling me by name, 


and recalling the fact that the last time we had met was in a little town in 
Honduras, Central America. 

Then a past episode flashed itself back to me,—how this man, a reckless, 
devil-may-care-looking fellow, had helped me out of a brawl that had been 
forced upon me by an: intoxicated fellow-American. Not that I had quarrelled 
with my compatriot, for I had to defend him. He had brought the brawl about 
by gratuitously insulting several natives, who displayed resentment and ma- 


chetes. 
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42 Walnuts and Wine 


“ Robert the Devil” was the peculiar sobriquet by which the rather satur- 
nine-looking gentleman I had just met was known in Honduras. He belonged 
evidently to that patriot band who leave their country for their country’s 
good. He had emigrated to Honduras from the United States, and bore about 
with him in the land of his adoption the mysterious atmosphere of a man with 
a past—a past that he appeared to wish to escape from and conceal. 

However, Robert had served me a good turn, for he acted as peace-maker 
upon the occasion I have referred to, and so successfully that fire-arms and 
machetes were laid aside, and fire-water, thé native aqua ardiente, resorted to 
instead. will 

So much for the past. Now, what had brought Robert the Devil back to 
his native heath? I put the question to Robert. 

“ Well,” he said, “ well; that’s a rather long story, and ” He looked 
longingly and thirstily at the open door of an unmistakable saloon. 

“ Yes,” I said, appreciating the drift of his glance, “ come in, and you can 
tell me your story, if it’s a dry one, with something to moisten it.” 

So we entered and sat down at a little table, and after Robert had properly 
lubricated his throat he heaved a sigh and said: 

“Well, that’s a beautiful country down there, ain’t it? Always bright, 
fine climate, and flowers a-bloomin’, and all that. Talk about the East a-callin’; 
why, I tell you it’s the sunny South that calls me; none of your shouting, but 
a soft, persistent call that woos me all the time.” 

“Why did you leave it, then?” I queried. 

Robert heaved another sigh. “ Parrots,” he said,—* parrots.” 

This did not seem an adequate explanation. “ Parrots,” I said. “I don’t 
see why they should worry you. I didn’t mind them.” 

“ Ah, but you would now. You don’t know. But let me tell you. By the 
way, you never came over to my hacienda. Well, it’s a lovely spot, high up in 
the mountains, and you can raise anything up there, even h—Il, if you want to. 
Well, I raised a devil in the person of a parrot. Nothing but an ordinary poll- 
parrot, such as the woods are full of down there. [ got this bird young, and 
it seemed quite a quiet, respectable bird, didn’t say nothing worth speaking of, 
but kept up a deuce of a thinking. I gradually became quite fond of it, 
though it used to nip me at times when cross, but then it never picked up 
any of the bad language that I used, and kept its thoughts to itself. I always 
intended to teach it to talk, but then the thought of repeating the same idiotic 
expressions so often about wanting a cracker, etc., kind of discouraged me. 
Also I wasn’t always long on crackers, and so thought it might be embarrassing 
to have the bird ask for goods when I couldn’t supply them. 

“Well, a friend of mine came along one day—at least, I thought him a 
friend of mine, though I guess he’s about my dearest foe now. I invited him 
to put up at the ranch, and having some business in Tegucigalpa, and as my 
friend didn’t seem to be in a hurry, I asked him if he couldn’t stay for a few ~ 
weeks and look after things. He said he could and would, so [ packed some 
things on a mule and rode away. 

“T stayed in the capital city longer than I expected, and it was a good 
three months before I got back to the ranch. My friend had gone, leaving word 
that business had called him away, but everything seemed all right about the 
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place, however, for I had a good native overseer who kept everything going. 
The only change J noted was in the parrot. Just as soon_as-he clapped his 
little beady eyes.upon me he astonished me by bursting out with: 

“*Robert the Devil! Robert the Devil! You’re a devil of a fellow. 


_Carambo!’ 


“He seemed very proud and pleased with this performance, and encored 
himself again and again. I laughed, for I saw that my friend had put up a 
joke on me; but after a time that cry got dead tiresome. The blamed parrot 
was so proud of his accomplishment that he hardly took any rest. Finally, 
after listening to that yell for days, I got mad and weary, and I concluded that 
the poll and I had better part company. He was young yet, and doubtless had 
lots of friends in the woods where he had come from. So I took him out of 
his cage and manumitted him. He flew up on a tree near the house and began 
to articulate again, so I threw stones at him, until finally he set sail for keeps 
and disappeared from view. 

“ Well, I enjoyed a quiet life after that for some weeks, and was begin- 
ning to forget all about the parrot, when one morning I was awakened by a 
deuce of a racket; there was a regular chorus outside: 

“Robert the Devil! Robert the Devil! You’re a devil of a fellow. 
Carambo!’ 

“T stuck my head out of the window, and saw that a big, bare tree near 
by was simply green with parrots, all yelling that infernal cry in chorus. I 
divined the matter at once,—that parrot of mine had returned to its haunts, 
and, instead of warbling its native wood-notes wild, it had repeated that cry 
until it was picked up by all its friends. It sounded like a sort of college yell ’ 


now when produced in chorus. 
“Good Lord, it was awful! Attracted by the novelty of the thing, more 


and more parrots came around, and, as the days passed by, they too learned 


the cry, and, moreover, taught it to others. I'll be hanged if it didn’t come to 
be like a University Extension movement, with my ranch as the centre of intel- 
lectual culture. 

“Now and then I would go out and shoot some of the birds, and had the 
satisfaction of seeing some of them bite the dust in the very midst of perform- 
ing their stunt. But what could one man do against such multitudes? Why, 
new disciples flocked from everywhere, and the screeching that arose was, some- 
thing maddening, to say nothing of the wearisomeness of having to listen to 
the constant practising going on before the blamed birds got letter-perfect in 
their parts. 

“ Well, I couldn’t stand it. I had to quit. I tell you, the woods were filled 
with that strident cry, and it’s spreading around over a wider area every day. 
I shouldn’t wonder if that ridiculous yell is now echoing from one end of 
Central America to the other. Go back again to hear it? I guess not! You 
see, the parrots will never forget it, and there’s nobody to teach the wild ones 
anything new. All the young parrots will catch on, and so in future will the 
unborn thousands. No, there’s no silencing that cry now; it’s bound to ring 
down the grooves of time forever. Pars 

“Do I hear the South a-callin’? Yes, I do; but I hear them blamed par- 


rots a-callin’ still louder, and that’s the reason why I stay away.” 
Henry Oollins Walsh. 
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PURINA CEREALS. 


Don’t confound them with foods of less quality that cost just as 
much---every package is guaranteed to contain the finest grain, hygieni- 
cally milled to retain all the nutritive elements which Nature intended. 


The most liked cereal of the century is 


Ralston Breakfast Food 


which represents the high quality maintained in every checkerboard 
package that goes forth from Purina Mills “Where Purity is Paramount.” 
Accept no substitutes, be sure you get the checkerboard kind. 


$1.00 and your grocer’s name brings you the full variety, prepaid:- 5 2-lb. packages of high grade cereals, 
and 1 12-1b sack of Purina Health Flour--the biggest dollar’s worth ever offered, and your grocer will thank you 


for writing us. 
FREE:-—Seven ‘Day Novelty, beautifully illustrated in colors—it will delight the children. 


PURINA MILLS 
‘‘Where Purity is Paramount,’’ 
806 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Doctor GrorcE TRUMAN, of Philadelphia, was during his life- - 
Queker time a ‘prominent and ‘much beloved minister in the Society of 
wit Friends. One winter’s day: a friend was taking him in his car- 
riage to a meeting some miles: from the city. Over their laps 
was spread a buffalo-robe, with the hair side uppermost. 
“ Friend Charles,” asked the Doctor, e my: does thee use thy robe with the 
hair side out?” 
“That is the way the buffalo wore it,” was ‘the reply. 
“ But remember,” retorted the Doctor, with a merry twinkle, “the buffalo 


wore it with the hair side towards. us.” 
Charles McIlwaine. 


¥ 


“ UncLE JIMMY” was a man who had a reputation for “ tight- 
A Death-bea "€88” in business affairs, which clung to him the entire eighty- 
Recognition odd years of his existence. 
When he was stricken with what proved to be his last ill- 
ness, a neighbor came to see him who had heard he was near unto death. 

The family were gathered about the room in various stages of grief,—he 
had not been an overly kind husband and father,—and the sick man lay on his 
bed with closed eyes and labored breathing. 

“See if he knows you,” said the wife tearfully to the neighbor, who tip- 
toed to the side of the bed and leaned over the occupant. 

“ Uncle Jimmie, do you know me?” asked the neighbor gently. 

‘A deep silence hung over the room. - Finally “Uncle Jimmie” slowly 
opened his eyes and fixed them intently on the questioner. 

“Know you?” he echoed feebly. “I reckon I do! Where’s that gallon of 
vinegar you owe me?” 

The neighbor had to acknowledge the recognition was complete. 

Pairs H. C. Wood. 
»- 


“Ir the history of Montana is ever wrote,” said “Old Man” 
An McNeal as he thrust a leg in the blaze of the camp-fire and 


Historic 


Beverage turned a log over with the toe -of his boot, “it won’t be no- 


wise complete without the tellin’ of the drinkin’ of the Mon- 
tana Twister by three of its most honored citizens, which same took place at 
their first meetin’ down on Stinkin’ Water. 

“A gent comes in to Gus Norcoss’s saloon one mornin’, hangs his feet 
on the rail, lays his elbow on the bar, and calls for his liquor. Noticin’ a gent 
with a look in his eyes which you might call some wistful, he asks him up to 
take a trink. 

“‘*T’m Stag-Hound Bill,’ says the stranger; ‘what might I call your 
name, pard?’ 

“*My name is Two-Dog Jack,’ said the gent, who had stepped up brisk. 

“‘T’m proud to know you,’ says Stag-Hound, shakin’ of him by the hand; 
‘name your pizen.’ 

“ After puttin’ away the drink they see a feller off in the corner a-watchin’ 
of them with his mouth waterin’. 
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A RANGE ROMANCE. 


Mr. Teakettle dark loved Miss Shining Teapot. - 
But what could poor Teakettle do? 

He was sooty and black; said Miss Teapot, “Alack! 
Do you think | will e’er look at you? 

“You are ugly and old with your smoke and your grime, “Ah, then you will shine and put others to shame.” 


Make love to Miss Coal Shovel there; (Miss Teapot was out serving tea.) 
And when she returned, oh, her cheeks fairly burned 


Mr. Coffee Pot bright is my lover and knight, 
How you speak to me, Sir, have a care.” As she cried, “Can it really be he 2” 











Now this unkind attack made poor Teakettle sad; Then Teakettle wooed, and he wooed not in vain, 
To the housemaid he told all his woe, For Miss Teapot her true love did know; 
“Just wait ’til! rub you, and scour and scrub you,” And after a kiss, they sang, “All our bliss 


She said, “with Sapolio! Is due to 
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“*Come up and jine us,’ says Stag-Hound Bill, and the feller was lined 
up in one jump. 

“* An’ what might I call your name?’ asked Stag-Hound, polite like. 

“The feller threw out his chest, which same was in-growin’ and four inches 
wide, and says, ‘I’m Bacon-Rind Dick the world over.’ 

“<¢T’m proud to know you,’ says Two-Dog Jack, and they all shook hands. 

“* What might be cached in that blue bottle?’ asks Stag-Hound, p’intin’ 
to the top shelf. 

“Gus Norcoss was always ownin’ of a keen and delicate sense of humor, 
as you might say; so instead of telling him ’twas hoss liniment set thar by 
Doc. Robinson for safe-keepin’, he says, ‘Gents, that air’s a high-toned drink 
jest invented by a genius, the name of the same bein’ Montana Twister, and the 
price four bits a throw.’ : 

“*T owes it to my patriotism, says Stag-Hound, ‘to paint my in’ards 
with Montana Twister. Mister Barkeep, pass down the blue bottle.’ 

“*T moves,’ says Two-Dog, feelin’ a speech burnin’ within him as he in- 
spects the hoss medicine in his glass, ‘I moves that we drink to the sile that 
produced the world-renowned Stag-Hound Bill.’ 

“They knocked glasses and swallered the hoss medicine. Bacon-Rind Dick, 
trying to keep from stranglin’, were the first to speak. Says he, ‘That liquor 
is what you might call fur-reaching in its effect; I kin feel whar it stopped.’ 

“* Does it contain airy ingrejents injoorious to the system? inquires Two- 
Dog Jack. 

“None as I knows of,’ says Gus. ‘It’s good fur man and beast.’ 

““Ts that genius any particular friend or kin of yourn?’ inquires Stag- 
Hound, wipin’ the tears out’n his eyes. 

«ee Nope,’ says Gus. 

* Because,’ says Stag-Hound, ‘ meanin’ no Since to the dead, I think 
the original receipt fer. Montana Twister were got up in Hell.’ 

“I’m some surprised at the fuss you gents make over a drink that air a 
favorite with tender-feet. Montana ain’t what it usta be,’ says Gus, sighin’, 
‘and I blushes for the mildness of the drinks I hands out in these effete days.’ 

“*T ain’t kickin’ none about the drink,’ speaks up Stag-Hound, some 
ashamed; ‘I merely means to say that it’s new to my palate.’ 

“*T likes it,’ says Bacon-Rind Dick, tryin’ to keep from shudderin’. . 

“Mister Barkeep,’ says Two-Dog, throwin’ back his shoulders, ‘ pass down 


the blue bottle.’ 
“ When they gets: through,” chuckles “ Old Man” McNeal, “there wa’n’t a 


drop of Doc. Robinson’s hoss liniment left—but you ought to hear Gus Norcoss 


tell it.” 
> Caroline Lockhart. 


Otp Ann Dibbitts was one of the “odd sticks” who flourished in 
A New one of the New England States some years ago. Although Ann 
A has for some time been with the peaceful dead in the little vil- 
lage cemetery on the hill back of the village, her memory is kept 
green by the oft-repeated stories of her odd sayings and doings. Ann’s husband, 
Hosey Dibbitts, was as slow-moving as his spouse was energetic, and his slug- 
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The DISCOVERY of the EDISON 


PHONOGRAPH 


Brought happiness 
to thousands. 
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gishness brought upon him many scornful reproofs from Ann. One day a . 
passer-by heard her call out to Hosey: 





“You Hosey Dibbitts, why don’t you stir your stumps an’ git to hoin’ 
them beans? You goin’ to set there doin’ nothin’ till you mildew?” 

i At another time when the wind was blowing from a quarter that caused 
Ann’s kitchen chimney to smoke she said to a visitor who was to stay to tea,— 

“If we would of had to of had hot biscuits for supper we would of went — 
without.” 

One day there was something of a commotion on the sea-shore beach below 
a high cliff that was a part of Ann’s land, and among the rocks of which a pig 
belonging to her was accustomed to wander. Ann saw a crowd collecting on the 
beach below the cliff when the tide was going out, and she ran to find out the 
cause of the “ hoddy-doddy,” as she called it. Returning to the house, she said 
in a tone of infinite relief to a neighbor who had remained at home: 

“I was so skeered for fear my pig had tumbled over the-cliff, an’ you 
| don’t know how relieved I was to find that it was nothin’ but one o’ them 
summer boarders who had got drownded while he was infswimmin’. It spites 
i me to think that I had all my skeer for nothin’.” 

The taking off of Hosey was very sudden and painless. Ann described it 
to a neighbor by. saying, “ Why, he went off jest as easy as a glove.” 

i» J. L. Harbour. 





Scene.—Irishman with a lot of chickens in a very low crate. 

Miss Fussy.—‘ Horrible! I'll report you to the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. Why didn’t you give the chickens room in the box to 
stand up?” 

Dennis. Magraw.—<‘ Stand up, Ma’m? Not a mother’s son av them ’ud 
stand up if you gave them the whole world. They’re setting hens, Ma’m.” 

eo Charles McIlvaine. 





A CHRISTMAS VISION 
By Susie M. Best 
As I was wondering, Christmas night, 
If I’d assigned my presents right, 
It seemed my “ List” before me rose 
And criticised the gifts I chose. 





Cornelia spoke the first to me, sie 
Hi, “My! what a hideous belt!” said she; 
i. Then Bessie followed, “ Books again! 


I hinted plainly for a chain.” 


Sam cried, “To serve me such a trick! 
, . -+ I just despise a walking-stick ;” Ns alae 
e rs ~** * And Mildred scowled, “ You mean old thing,  ~ 
Boivoc -° > The gift I wanted was a ring.” 








Then -Elsie vowed, “ Now, this will sever ~ 0+. 7: 
re Cm, Friendship’s chain in two forever ; . a, th A 
I wish you had your old brass head, 


And I had my fine plaque instead.” 
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| =~ of aGovernment Bond for *10,000 
would please your wife wouldnt it ?— 


It would please you, too, to be able to 





give it — but perhaps you cant. 
You can, howev rer— If you are in 1 good 


| your wife in the event of your death—an 
absolutely safe Gold Bond bearing 5% 
interest. Or the Bond will become your 
property in fifteen or twenty years if you live. 


ely TO-DAY for {ull particulars of this Bord eenhscuns)y i 











% A ZZ. Fatlls sn —— : 
THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Dept. No. 10. 120 Broadway, New York. 


Please send me information regarding —_ new issue of Gold Bonds. Base \ 
figures on a block of $ 
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May said, “ Had I known what I’d get, 
You wouldn’t have my pin, you bet!” 
And grandma sighed, with clouded face, 
“TI wish the cap had been real lace.” 


In Walter’s hand I saw the tie 

It took me, oh, so long to buy; 

His brief remark gave me a shock, 
‘She picked the ugliest one in stock.” 


Then Bridget came, as I expected, 
With the warm dress that I selected; 
Her comment was not made in Latin— 
“This makes me mad—it isn’t satin.” 


And last the beggar to whom I 

Had tossed a quarter, passing by, 

Cried out from all his grime and squalor, 
“Yer mighter made it half a dollar.” 


I gave a start just as he spoke, 

And from my dream uncouth awoke, 
But ever since, I’ll own to you, 

I’ve wondered if that dream was true. 


> 


Ir is a well-known psychological fact that the numbers 0, 1, 2, 
Name 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 are associated with colors in the minds of 


Thoughts sidilaadh Oe i ‘ 
many persons. This being true, it is not surprising to discover a 


similar idea in the minds of many thinking people. 

Name Thoughts, that is, connecting certain ideas with certain names, is 
the basis of this phase. The ideas must not in any way be personal, but must 
go back to the fundamental promptings of the name. « 

It is sometimes very difficult to be sure that no personality creeps into the 
definition of a word. It has been found that young people and children give, 
as a rule, much better meanings than their elders, who have had their first 
impressions marred by the many successive ones that longer life has stamped 
upon them. It is hard for a middle-aged man or woman to break away from 
the conventional usage of names. If, for instance, one of these were asked 
what the name “ Sambo” meant, he would in all probability answer, “a colored 
glave;” whereas a young friend, separating the name from the environment, 
confidently stated that “‘ Sambo’ always meant a bass-viol.” 

Some experiments were tried with a party of clever young people, and the 
result—the following list—may perhaps explain the theory more definitely. 

The names were written down and the young folks asked to give them 
meanings. 

Susan.—A bunch of yellow roses near a green garden gate. 

Annie.—Bleeding hearts and scrubbing-brushes. 

Emma.—A bunch of switches. 

















Your Mirror reflects your 
physical condition. If your 
eyes look dull, your cheeks 
sunken ané sallow, you 
need a tonic. 


The Best Bnic 


will bring back the rose to 
your cheek and the sparkle 
to your eye, besides making 
blood, muscle and nerve by 
increasing the appetite and 
strengthening the diges- 
tion. All druggists sell The 
‘‘Best’’? Tonic. Provide 
yourself with a few bottles 
to-day. 
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Some people are pale be- 
cause of thin and impover- 
ised blood. Such folks need 
a blood maker like 7 









THe Best Bnic 


This great tonic acts on 
both the food and the stom- 
ach. It helps the work of 
digestion and is itself a 
rich, nutritious food, read- 
ily taken up into the sys- 
tem. With better digestion 
comes better blood. Try it 
for a month and your Mir- 
ror will reflect a change. 
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Mollie.—A cow. : 
Emily.—A deep red rose. 

Ernest.—A peeled orange. 

Hiram.—Ploughing with a white horse on a hillside. 

Henry.—A hen laying eggs; a very slow person. 

Tom.—-A drum. 

Hilda.—A Dutch kitchen with blue tiles and white stove. 
Nelly.—Shiny satin. : 

Sally.—Little pigtails sticking out; a checked gingham apron (blue). 
Esther.—A girdle of jewels. 

Hannah.—A flannel petticoat; an aster. 

Adaline.—A green weed. 

Tsabel.—Holly. 

Aline.—A candy doll (yellow). 

Julia.—Red peppers on a pink string hanging from the ceiling. 
Fanny.—A Japanese labyrinth pattern of many colors. 
Olive-—A_ palm-branch. 

George.—A stiff neck. 

Marion.—A magnolia. 

Harold.—A haughty person. 


The names Rosalie, Margaret, Samuel, William, Edward, Robert, Richard, 
James, and John were also given, but one said she could not give the meanings 
alone, as all the variations of these names meant different things; so amended, 
her list reads as follows, adding as a foot-note the information that “ Little 


Johns are always bad.” 


Rosalie.—A pale pink cabbage-rose. 
Rosie.—Wild-rose buds. 
Rose.—A small, full-leaved, deep pink rose. 


Margaret.—Yellow cowslips near a pond. 
Marguerite.—A. clover chain. 
Peggy.—Little buckled shoes. 

Maggie.—A flat-iron. 

Mag.—A beer-can. 


Samuel._—A_threshing-machine. 
Sam.—A frying-pan. 
Sammy.—A mashed gumdrop. 


William.—A sensible person. 

Will.—A man running. 

Willy.—A little boy in a big silk Windsor tie and velvet leggings pulling 
a toy fire-engine. 

Bill._Sitting on a fence in your bare feet. 

Billy.—Pulling an express-wagon through a mud-puddle. 


Edward.—A bedroom. 

Edwin.—A pineapple. 

Ed.—A fuzzy animal. Moen 
Eddy.—Mouse-eaten cheese, 
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“ESPECIALLY THE 


BUFFALO LIT 
WATER 


OF VIRCINIA,” 


For Albuminuria and Bright’s Disease. 
Samuel O. L. Potter, A. M., M. D., M. R. Cc. P., London, Profes. 


of the Principles and Practice of Medicine in the College of Physicians and Surgeons, San Francisco, in 
handbook of PHARMACY, MATERIA MEDICA, and THERAPEUTICS, a text-book in many of tf 
pap oc! ase Colleges of the country, under the head of ¢+¢ ALBUMINURIA,”’’ page 600, 7th editic 
medics vrye -« BUFFALO LITHIA WATER of Viczinia is highly recommended.” 


remedies, says: 
Under the head of ** CHRONIC BRIGHT’S DISEASE,”’ page 601, same edition, in the citation 


remedies, he says: *¢ [Mineral — ESPECIALLY THE BUFFALO 


of Virginia, which has many advoca 
Spring No, 1 is both a NERVE } sod a BLOOD TONIC, and in PALE, FEEBLE, and ANAEM 


P' 
SUBJECTS is to be preferred, In the absence of these symptoms, No. 2 is to be preferred. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is for sale by Grocers and Droggists generally. 


Testimonials which defy all imputation or questions sent to any address. 


PROPRIETOR BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VIRCINI 





AMERICAN BEAUTIES SHOWN IN A CALENDAR.—Armour & Co.’s calendar for 
1902 will be a highly artistic achievement. The idea is unique. It will em- 
body six types of the American girl of to-day as described by six of the fore- 
most American illustrators—William T. Smedley, A. B. Wenzell, Albert 
Sterner, Howard Chandler Christy, Henry Hutt, and A. I. Keller. All save one 
of the drawings will be in color; all will be full-length figures, placed against 
soft-toned backgrounds. The artists chosen for the task were in no instance 
restricted. They were simply asked to give their ideal type of modern woman- 
hood. All have done so, and the result as set forth in the six original drawings 
is all that can possibly be desired. Each sketch is characteristic of its creator, 
and each one technically considered presents the producer at his best. The 
artists were given ample time for the selection of a model and for the execution 
of the commission. When the names of the illustrators selected to furnish 
sketches for this calendar became known one to the other each man naturally 
desired to send forth only his best effort, for only leading artists had been 
chosen, and the spirit of rivalry was aroused. The six drawings in various 
vehicles are essentially catholic, which makes them most suitable for the pur- 
pose to which they are to be put; and they testify to the great versatility and 
originality of American illustrators. They also pay tribute to the beauty of 
our women, and the types, although differing widely, are all distinctly, Ameri- 
can. Refinement, intelligence, suppleness, verve, and wholesomeness are the 
dominant traits of American womanhood, and these characteristics are found 
in varying degrees in all of the six sketches. All of the artists are well known 
through their various contributions to leading magazines, as well as to im- 
portant art exhibitions. 
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Robert.—A man with a digs) beard beans @ canoe. 


Bob.—A man rowing. 
Bobby.—A nice, clean, strong man. 


Richard.—Pin-stripe goods for men’s shirts. 
Dick.—A fence. 
Dicky.—A lady-like man. 


James.—Eating hominy or oatmeal; a pink pig. 
Jim.—A trap snapping to. 
Jimmy.—Stealing jam. 


John.—A dark-haired man. 
Johnny.—Eating little tarts. 
Jack.—To be in your shirt-sleeves. 


Another young woman was asked to define Mother, Father, Mama, Papa, 
Ma, and Pa. She wrote as follows: 


Mother.—A home; a house. 
Father.—A dog lying by the fire. 


Mama.—French dolls. 
Papa.—Jumping a hurdle. 


Pa, Ma.—Monday; washday; a red flannel shirt on the line; a wash-tub. 


“TI think my definition for Papa is horrid,” she wrote. “It’s the sound, 
I suppose, for I never think of the word but I see a man popping up one side 
of a hurdle and popping down the other.” 

Another list submitted was that of an older person. It will be seen that 
the definitions are not quite as naive as those of the younger generation. 


Lucy.—A girl jumping rope. 

Sallie—A high tester bed with. steps. ; 
Marie.—A Frenck doll; a Roman Catholic altar. 
Letitia.—A linked bracelet of curious workmanship. 
Richard.—An old miniature. 

Mamie.—A high, shrieking voice and a lot of soiled blue ribbon. 
Eugene.—A square-headed youth; an embryo engineer. 
Bennie.—A big, fat boy who weeps easily. 

Andrew.—A bridge. 

Arthur.—Chivalry. 

Maude.—A meadow and a skylark. 

Jimmie.—An engine tender and, plumber’s tools. 
Mame.—Chewing-gum; a shop-girl. 


The old question, “ What’s in a name?” has been asked through many 
weary years and replied to variously. Perhaps an answer in connection with 
this subject might be another Shakespearian quotation to the effect that “There 
are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, than are dreamt of in your 


philosophy.” 


Irma Maduro Peizotto. 
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A MorTHER’s MILK may not fit the requirements of her own offspring. A 
failing milk is usually a poor milk. Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 
has been the standard for more than forty years. Send ten cents for “ Baby’s 
Diary,” 71 Hudson Street, New York. 


Tue Kine’s PERQuIsiTes.—A King has many privileges, but the oddest of 
all King Edward’s is surely the’ right he has by statute to the head of every 
whale caught on the coasts of his kingdom. The tail is to go to Queen Alex- 
andra—the object of the division being the guarantee that the Queen’s ward- 
robe shall be furnished with whalebone. King Edward is not likely to receive 
many whales, however long he may reign, but there are many perquisites of 
the crown which are not so rare as whales in England. The King is entitled, 
for instance, to every sturgeon brought to land in the United Kingdom. One 
of them, caught in the Thames, was on the table at Queen Victoria’s wedding 
banquet. The King should receive, too, every year, from divers persons, a table- 
cloth worth three shillings, two white doves, two white hares, a catapult, a 
pound of cumin seed, a horse and a halter, a pair of scarlet hose, a curry- 
comb, a pair of tongs, a crossbar, a coat of gray fur, 2 nightcap, a falcon, 
two knives, a lance worth eight shillings, and a silver needle from his tailor.— 
Montreal Herald. 
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“ AR’MINTY JANE!” called out an Arkansas matron anxiously to 
‘awe te the willowy maiden of six feet two who was dandling a spotted 
Arkansas bull-pup in her lithe young arms while three or four more pups 

of the same breed played about her bare brown feet, between the 
toes of which the dried mud clung fondly. 

“Well, maw?” said Ar’minty Jane as she lightly shifted her gum from 
one side of her jaw to the other and playfully tossed one of the pups into the 
air on the end of her toes. 

“ Bill Tubbs was here ag’in las’ night, wa’n’t he?” ‘ 

“He wor that,” replied the guileless maiden with a merry twinkle in her 
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off eye. 

“ An’ he wor here the night afore last, Ar’minty?” 

“Yes, maw.” 

“ An’ the night afore that?” : 

“ Kerect,” said Ar’minty with a girlish giggle as she pensively. drew her 
gum out in a long, glistening string from between her teeth and slowly chewed 
it back again. 

“ Ar’minty Jane.” 

* Well, maw?” 

“You answer me straight. Hez Bill Tubbs asked you to be his’n?” 

The girl giggled softly as she said,— 

“He hez, maw.” 

“ An’ what did you say? Answer me straight or I’ll slap yer jews,” said 
Ar’minty’s maw with motherly eagerness. 

“Maw, you’ve seen Bill’s setter dawg, ain’t ye?” 

“*Course I have.” 

“ An’ his bull terrier?” 

“He fetched it hyar with him the other day.” 

“ An’ you’ve seen his six other dawgs?” 

“ Well, I reckon.” 

“ An’ you know how Bill kin fiddle?” . 

“Cayn’t he, though?” 

“ An cayn’t he run faster an’ jump further an’ kick higher an’ shoot 
better’n any other feller in all these parts?” 

“He kin for shore, Ar’minty.” ‘ 

“ An’ yit you ask what I said when he popped! As if I’d throw a man of 
prop’ty an’ ’complishments over my shoulder! We cal’late on bein’ j’ined 
Satterday night, an’ you kin begin stirrin’ up the weddin’-cake right off.” 

“The Lawd A’mighty bless ye, Ar’minty Jane!” said the fond mother, 
and then she added with maternal pride, 


“ Ye ain’t sech a derned fool as ye look, gal!” 
Maz Merryman. 


» 


“JY arin’ done took de grippe myself yit, Bruddah Gooseberry. My ole 
woman been poorly wid it, but she got ober it sho’tly.” 

“T’se glad to heah dat, Bruddah Orchad.” 

“Yes, she died wid it.” 


Charles McIlvaine. 
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Tue Friepe AERIAL GLOBE.—To be built by the Friede-Blanke Aerial Globe 
Co. at the St. Louis World’s Fair in 1903. — 

The central attraction at the St. Louis World’s Fair in 1903 will be a 
gigantic steel structure known as the “ Friede Aerial Globe.” 

It was designed by Samuel M. Friede, of St. Louis, architect and inventor; 
Albert Borden, chief structural engineer. 

The structure will be the most gigantic in the world, and notwithstanding 
this fact, which is absolutely proven by statistics, its manner of construction 
insures absolute strength combined with simplicity. . 

The largest and most costly of such 
structures heretofore erected were the 
Eiffel Tower, which was erected in 1889 
at a cost of $1,300,000, and the Ferris 
Wheel, erected at the Columbian Expo- 
sition of Chicago, cost $500,000. 

The Friede Aerial Globe will cost 
$1,500,000, and will accommodate 
25,000 to 30,000 people easily at one 
time, having a capacity six times that 
of the Eiffel Tower and ten times that 
of the Ferris Wheel. 

The extreme height of the Friede ¢yfg [p \ ioe 
Aerial Globe will be 700 feet above the fai¥@rj UBEIIEEy 
ground, and it will be surmounted with “— 
a steel flag-staff 90 feet higher. The base 
will cover an area of about 1200 feet in 
circumference. This base acts as a 
giant pedestal which rises to a distance of about 250 feet in height, directly 
upon which is built the Globe, which measures 350 feet in diameter, or about 
1000 feet in circumference. Above the Globe are located the Observatory 
Towers, which are about 100 feet high, making the entire structure a total of 
about 700 feet. The pedestal is formed of eight gigantic iegs, slightly in- 
clined inward, upholding the first large floor space, called the Aerial Sus- 
pended Roof Gardens, at a distance of 110 feet above the ground. This Roof 
Garden, octagonai in shape, will be divided into four spaces—two for restau- 
rants and two for theatres. 

The Friede-Blanke Aerial Globe Co. are now negotiating with the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition Co. to erect this gigantic structure for the St. Louis 
World’s Fair, 1903. Mr. Cyrus F. Blanke is the President and Samuel M. Friede, 
the architect and inventor of this gigantic structure, is General Manager of the 
company. Mr. Alfred Borden has been appointed chief structural engineer of 
the company. 
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CATARRH CAN BE CuRED.—Catarrh is a kindred ailment of consumption, 
long considered incurable; and yet there is one remedy that will positively cure 
catarrh in any of its stages. For many years this remedy was used by the 
late Dr. Stevens, a widely noted authority on all diseases of the throat and 
lungs. Having tested its wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases, and 
desiring to relieve human suffering, I will send free of charge to all sufferers 
from Catarrh, Asthma, Consumption, and nervous diseases this recipe in Ger- 
man, French, or English, with full directions for preparing and using. Sent 
by mail, by addressing with stamp, naming this magazine, W. A. Noyes, 847 
Powers Block, Rochester, New York. 
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IRREDEEMABLE ground-rents are those made by earthquakes. 
Charles McIlvaine. 


> 


TuE shell-game man had been doing an excellent business out- 
Table side the big circus tent. Of course, the majority of those who 
Turned took part in the game lost money, but at intervals, in order to 

keep up the interest, one of the half-dozen confederates whom the 
sharper had placed in the crowd won and received his note or coin. 

At length, during a lull in business, the man behind the board espied an 
old, weather-beaten farmer, whose provision wagon stood at a short distance 
down the road, and called to him to come up and try his luck. His offer was 
met with a peremptory refusal, and at once he accused the countryman of having 
no “sand,” and taunted him outrageously. before the crowd. 

“How many eggs have you got in that basket on your arm?” he asked 
jmperiously, after he had exhausted his vocabulary of ridicule and vituperation. 

“ Six,” replied the farmer quietly.. . 

“Well, I’ll bet you five dollars that I can swallow those six in two 
minutes.” =e 

The old farmer seemed surprised. 

“ Tomats an’ hog bristles!” he exclaimed, to the merriment of those around 
him, “ye’re only jokin’, mister, hain’t ye? W’y, Jared Tobin, the champeen 
egg-sucker up ter Cucumber Station, couldn’t do that.” 

“ That’s all right. If you place so much reliance on Jared Tobin’s ability, 
why don’t you take me up?” sneered the shell-man. 

“Do ye mean ter tell me that ye kin swaller them six raw eggs in two 
minutes?” asked the hayseed incredulously. 

“ That’s what I am willing to wager.” 

“Them there six identical eggs?” 

“The very same.” 

“ Well, I’ve seed Jared Tobin, mister, an’ I’m ham-sandwiched if I don’t 
go ye on it. An’ w’at’s more,”—turning about with a very awkward movement, 
and raising his voice almost to a shout,—“ I’m ready ter take any more bets of 
a like amount that might be offered.” 

Immediately the shell-man displayed a five-dollar bill, and his six exultant 
confederates rushed forward with their money. The country gentleman cov- 
ered all, a stakeholder and a time-keeper were chosen, and the owner handed 
up the first egg. 

One, two, three shells were perforated and drained of their contents almost 
like magic. Two others followed in quick succession, and with loud yells of 
delight the sharpers were already scampering for the forfeits when the sixth 
was raised. But then something happened. Instead of that last egg going 
after the other five, it burst right under the fellow’s nose with a nauseating, 
brain-reeling stench. 

* Boys,” chuckled the old farmer after the cursing and laughing had died 
down some, and while from the seat of his wagon he leaned forth and flaunted 
the seventy good dollars before the faces of his mortified victims, “ boys, that’s 
w’at I call a genuine shell-game. Thanks!” 


* 
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‘ THE CHILILITLI. 


HE open-top observation car for the Iron Mountains and Cafions is also a Pavilion by the Sea, a Roof Garden, and a 
Dining-Car in the Tropics. Exclusively on the American Tourist Association Special Pullman Vestibuled Trains in the 
Tour of All Mexico, January and February. Tickets include all expenses eve ere. All Tours via the Iron Mountain 
Route, shortest and most direct to Mexico. Select Clientéle. Strictly limited. Address REAU CAMPBELL, General 
Agent, A. T. A., 1423 Marquette Building, Chicago, III. f 





AN UNEXPECTED CoNvERT.—When Father Mathew, the great Irish tem- 
perance leader, was at the height of his succegsful labors, he endeavored to 
convert Lord Brougham to teetotalism. Brougham admitted that he drank 
wine, but pleaded that his use of stimulants was most moderate. 

One night at a dinner-party Father Ay se amused the company by 
pinning the green ribbon and silver medal of the Abstinence Society on 
Brougham’s coat. 

“Tl tell you what I'll do,” said Brougham. “T’ll take the ribbon to the _ 
House of Lords, where I shall find old Lord , and I'll pin it on him.” 

This announcement was received with shouts of laughter, for the noble 
Lord in question was famous for the extent of his potations. However, Broug- 
ham carried out his promise, and meeting the gentleman a few evenings later, 
said: “TI have a present for you from Father Mathew,” at the same time 





swiftly slipping the badge and medal over his head. 

“Thank you,” said the peer quietly, “and now I'll tell you what it is, 
Brougham, I’ll keep sober from this night.” 

The best part of the story is that he lived up to his word, greatly to the 
amazement of his friends and to the delight of Father Mathew.—Youth’s Com- 


panion. \ 
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THE stage had stopped for dinner at a little town in Dakota, 
A Bad Man and four or five of us were out on the platform smoking our 
— ase after-dinner cigars while the driver was hitching his horses to 

the stage, when our attention was drawn to a powerfully built 
fellow, who looked as if he might be guilty of anything, sitting in an-old chair 
tilted back against the log wall of the Astor House, in the combination dining- 
room and kitchen of which we had just dined. The man had long, dank hair, 
shifty and small black eyes, a villanous mouth overhung by a huge jet-black 
mustache. The but of a pistol protruded obtrusively from either hip-pocket 
and a dirk-knife dangled conspicuously from his belt, which was studded with 
cartridges. One of our party spoke civilly to him, and he immediately became 
loquacious. 

oe Yes, sir, gents,” he said, after playing a stream of tobacco-spittle from 
his mouth to the edge of the porch in an unbroken are,— yes, sir, gents; it’s 
as I say, this burg is too played out fer a bad man from Deadwood like me to 
stay here long. That’s what they call me ’round here—the bad man from 
Deadwood—on ’count of my fightin’ record in Deadwood when the big boom was 
on there. I added to my reppytation in Cripple Creek, an’ I git restless in a 
place where I can’t keep my muscle in exercise by lickin’ a man or two ev’ry 
day. It was a common thing there in old Deadwood fer me to lay out my twe - 
an’ three men before breakfast, and once I cleaned out a passel of cutthrcut 
claim-jumpers all by myself in jest sixteen minutes! The Sheriff there he used 
‘to swar me in as a speshel deppity ev’ry time he had a real ticklish job on 
hand that took pure nerve. He’d never of run Three-fingered Dick in if it 
hadn’t been fer my help. I lit on ’im like a wild-cat an’ had ’im downed an’ 
the hand-cuffs on ’im ’fore he could say ‘Jack Robinson.’ He has swore that 
he’d kill me when he gits out o’ the pen, but I’d like nothing better than to 
wipe up the ground with ’im the way I have in the past. Over in Uripple 
Creek I licked the terror of the town with one hand tied behind me >~’ * 
used to walk ’round the town slappin’ the jaws of anyone I didn’t ine the 
looks of. I ain’t licked a man for two days an’ I’m sp’ilin’ fer a fight! Better : 
git in the stage, gents, or I might 

A scrawny little woman of about four feet ten and weighing possibly 
eighty-two pounds came around the corner of the hotel at that moment with 
an old broom-handle in her claw-like fingers. Her thin, bloodless lips were 
slightly parted over her jagged yellow teeth and her cat-like eyes were flaming. 
The bad man from Deadwood was not aware-of her proximity to him until 
she “ fetched him one” with the broom-handle across his broad shoulders. With 
a hyena-like yell he fell from the chair to the floor, and lay there writhing 
under a series of well-directed blows with the broom-handle. 

“Ouch! Lawdy, Mandy! Take ’er off, kind gents!” 

“ Stand back, gents!” screeched the little woman, waving the broom-handle 
threateningly. “I told ye, Bob Risley, that if you sneaked off without cuttin’ 
me any stove-wood I’d foller ye an’ welt ye all the way home, you triflin’ heap! 
Now you git home! The baby’s woke up an’ you got to ’tend him all afternoon 
while I do my ironin’! Git!” 

The bad man from Deadwood had struggled to his hands and knees, and 
his wife gave him a final whack that sent him off on the run yelling like 
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Resort Hotels 


Fine cuisine, sumptuous 
furnishings and 
beautiful surroundings 


A perfect winter climate is made 
wholly enjoyable by hotels — such as 
those at Coronado, Pasadena and 
Monterey—which accommodate 
thousands of guests and afford all the 
luxuries of metropolitan life. . Hotels 
at Redlands, Riverside, Los Angeles, 
San Diego, Santa Barbara and 
elsewhere also provide every comfort. 


The California Limited, daily, Chicago 
to Los Angeles, San Diego and San 
Francisco. Best train for best travelers 


Address nearest office The Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe R’y vee for travel 
books—“To California and Back, “Sou th- 
ern California,” “‘ Golf in California,’ *and 
“A Climatic Miracle.” Sent for 15 cents. 


NEW YORK, ath Broadway. 
PHILADELPHIA, 711 Chestnut St. 
BOSTON, 332 Washington St. 
DETROIT, 151 Griswold St. 
CLEVELAND, Williamson Bldg. 

. CINCINNATI, "417 Walnut St. 
PITTSBURG, 402 Park Bld 
ST. LOUIS, 108 N. Fourth gt 
CHICAGO, 109 Adams St. 
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503 Guaranty 

1700 Lawrence St. 

CITY, 411 Dooly Blk. 

Li Aerio 200 Spring St. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 641 Market St. 

SANTA BARBARA, 635% State St. 

GALVESTON, 224 Tremont St. - 

DALLAS, 246 Main St. 

SAN ANTONIO, ror E. Commerce St. 

ATLANTA, 14 N. Pryor St. 
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a Comanche on the war-path. His wife followed hin with the roomhandle 


in her hand, saying as she walked. away: 
ey spile that man. If I licked him-ev’ ry day’ stid of but once or twice as 
week he might amount to something. I’m going to set ’im at work at the 
washtub when I git home, an’ if I ketch him loafin’ ’round here any more what: 
he got to-day ain’t a patchin’ to what’s in store fer ’im!” 


J. DL. Harbour 
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FOR JIM 

By Edwin L. Sabin 
We're packin’ a bouncin’ Christmas-box to send to the Philippines; 
I reckon that folks can surely guess what a box like this one means. 
We're goin’ to cram it—cram it full—with apples and jam and pies. 
My sakes, when our Jim pulls off the lid I’d like to see his eyes! 
Mebbe a part of the stuff’ll spoil, but he’ll get to eat the rest, 
And at least he’ll know that we ain’t forgot what things he fancies best. 
We'll start it early over the-sea (’lowin’ for-some delay), 
Nine thousand miles to our soldier Jim, out there Manila-way. 


Seems ma’s jest plannin’ that box all day, and much of the night, to boot, 
She’s so afraid that by hook or crook it won’t exactly suit. 

But Jim’s wrote home that a crust of bread, of the kind that she can make, 
Would taste to him, after army fare, like a piece of angel-cake! 

“ Now send whatever you can,” urge I. “ Jim wants it understood 

That any snack from the kitchen stove will be most lickin’ good. 

It’s a longish stretch to the pantry shelves for a hungry boy (I say) 

Whose nearest holt is the transport docks out there Manila-way.” 


She’s fried some doughnuts—a nice big batch all specially made for Jim,— 

At gettin’ into the doughnut jar I never seen lad like him! 

I wonder if he remembers that,—it wasn’t a great while past; 

But ma complains that the doughnuts now jest last and last and last. 

He writes that an apple—listen here!—would tickle a tender spot! 

We're puttin’ a sack of russets in from the tree in the pasture lot; 

He knows the brand; and they’re crisp and sound and I’ll wager won’t decay— 
Who'd ever have thought that they’d get as far as out Manila-way! 


And pies a-plenty—there’s punkin, mince, apple, and lemon too; 

We’re wedgin’ ’em fast—tho’ they may get mashed, yet they’ll somehow all 
get through; “ 

_And not omittin’ the currant jell,—good land, how that boy loves jell!— 

The slices of bread he used to spread I’m ’most afraid to tell! 

And smack on top will a letter be, well cried on and scribbled o’er, 

Givin’ him ev’ry speck of news that he hasn’t had before, 

Sayin’, besides, that there’s two old hearts a-missin’ him Christmas Day, 

Bridgin’ the gap twixt the homestead lone and out Manila-way. 











